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Four-PASSENGER TOWN SEDAN— By Willoughby 


: 
The fact that more Lincolns have been sold than any other car costing 
as much or more is convincing et idence tha at Li ncoln value, quality 
and appearance are a ipprecic ated by those who buy fine cars. 


Lincoln quality is beyond the measurement of price _ resources of the Ford manufacturing organization 
—in its balanced excellence it can be obtained only which is known the world over for the great value 
n the Lincoln—and measured only by the Lincoln it gives in all the eae it makes. € The exclusive 
tandard; and because it can be obtained only distinction of Lincoln quality is expressed in Lincoln 
in the Lincoln, there are no comparisons pos- appearance—and everyw where admired by those who 
@ That the Lincoln price for recognize paw ellished fineness. For instance, the 

Lincoln quality happens to be low is due entirely Four- Passenger Town Sedan abov e illustrated beauti- 
to the economies made possible by the genius and __fully suggest sts the inherent finene ss of Lincoln quality. 


sible—at any price. 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE STATIONERY 


Known Far and Wide 
For Quality 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
NEw YORK 
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As the pace of modern life increases—active, rushing, enervat- 
ing—so one comes to cherish those small hours of relaxed ease 
at home, among one’s own effects—comfortable, unhurried, 
indolent for thenonce ... . 


Altman is designing Lounging Suits and Robes for 

just such backgrounds of lazy enjoyment, tailoring 

them by hand of luxurious, heavy silks—Charvets, 
Spitalfields and similar choice weaves 


MEN’S ROBES 
FIRST AND SIXTH FLOORS 
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Distinctive Gifts For Him 








FOR THE GOLFER 
What to give the golfcr is solved in 
original fashion by this smart silver 
plated cigarctte box, with golf ball 
and stick decorating the lid. 16.75 





PIGSKIN 
Well-dressed Americans follow the 


London fashion jor natural pigskin 
gloves, hence they are a_ perfect 
“masculine” gift. Sizes 7 to 9. 5.00 





A handsome moire dressing gown for his hours of ease. 
Note its comfortable, well-fitting raglan shoulder, its lack 
of buttons (which no man ever uses) and its generous 
lap making the buttons unnecessary, Unlined. Navy or 
brown. Small, medium or large. 00 





SPORT SHIRTS 
The polo shirt is new for the sports- 
man and Best’s wool jersey shirts 
White, tan, copen, 
Sizes 34 to 44. 5.50 


are favorites. 


or green. 





IMPORTED 
A gift from abroad! A pair of good-looking mili- 
tary brushes with ebonised wood backs, packed 
] art London cowhide leather case. 3.95 


CORKS ! 
Bottle stoppers in decorative 
designs will delight the man 
who has a collection of prized 
beverages. They are silver 
plated, in cock, snail, and bird 
a designs. 2.95 each 


Pest & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th St.—N. Y. 
168 Regent Street, London 





MAIL ORDERS FILLED 





FOR THE SMOKER 


This good-looking, enameled cigarette 

box comes from abroad and is an ex- 

clusive Best value. Black, lacauer red, 

and light green, with metal edge show- 
ing. Exceptional at 3.95 





PLAIN COLORS 
are smartest for the golfer’s sweater and 
hose. He will approve this matched sct 
of V neck pull-ovcer and hose in heather 
mixtures. Blue miarle, sca foan green, 
russct, and gendarme bluc. Sizes 34 to 
44. 10.00 
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MATCHING DESIGNS 
Set of silk half hose and tie. The 
embroidered design of the tie is re- 
peated in the clox of the hose. Colors 
are black, navy, purple, wine, brown, 
green. Hose, sizes 10 to 112. Set 4.50 
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Distinctive 








QUI M’AIME? 
Best’s exclusive Paris perfume with 
the alluring and lasting fragrance. In 
decorative black glass globe bottle 
with jade green glass stopper, packed 
in gold paper box. Two sizces—7.50 
and 12.50 


9 My 





FRENCH GLOVES 


of chevreuil, the washable suede 
that is exclusive in New York 


bisque, and Ashes of Rose. PK 
sewn — 4.25. Hand- -sewn — 5.50, 
Sizes 534 to 72 








WINTER SPORTS 
are the occasion for the gay little 
round knitted cap and socks pic- 
tured here. Lightly brushed wool 
in red, orange, green, powder 
blue, and white. Socks sizes 9 to 
10%. 1.95. Cap 1.35 
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MAIL ORDERS FILLED 





with Best & Co. White, natural, Fé 





COCKTAIL JACKETS 
A sparkling bit of chic that she will prize 
to wear with her smartest dinner gowns. 


gold or silver. An 
29.75 


All-over 


sequins tit 
esata Sis value a 
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Give the golfer several of these wonderful 
little shirts, in different colors. They are of 
mercerized cotton, full fashioned, made in 
L:ngland, and exclusive with Best’s. Round 
neck in all the pastel shades. With shirt 
neck, in yellow or green. 5.00 each 


a 






PULLMAN SLIPPERS 
These litile leaiher slippers 
fold into their own little 
case and can be tucked 
away in a corncr of one’s 
suitcase. Red, green. blue, 
brown or black. Sizes 3 to 
7—3.50 


Pest & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th St.—N. Y. 
Paris Palm Beach London 
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SEQUIN BAGS 

All is not gold that glitters but all 

that glitters is smart in the evening 

mode, and the débutante will wel- 

cone this lovely imported bag with 
chain handle. 5.95 


BRIDGE SETS 


welcome the gift of a bridge 


pad in a 


GINGHAM PAJAMAS 





will 


set 


—two packs of cards and a score 
smart case of blue, 
rose, or tan écrase leather. 4.50 


will delight the sportswoman and the 


college girl. 


They are an original 


Best creation, and inay be chosen in 
her favorite color, red, green, copen, 
or yellow. 


Sizes 14 to 18. 


A Charge Account simplifies 


3.95 





Long Distance Shopping 
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AMBASSADORS 





OF GOOD-WILL 





Above is a carved emerald ensemble, con- 
sisting of a choker necklace, a brooch, two 
rings and a bracelet. The necklace has for 
its central motif a magnificent emerald, 
exquisitely carved, and flanked with 


decorations of diamonds and smaller emer- 
alds. The price is $15,000. The ring on 
the left, a large carved emerald set with 
baguette diamonds, is $1500. The brooch, 
mounting a stone of unusual size and 


beauty, is $3500. The ring on the right, with 
a lovely round emerald and baguette dia- 
monds, is $2500. The bracelet, consisting 
of a superb carved emerald, and many 
smaller emeralds and diamonds, is $15,000. 





THERE is something deep and fine in the 
custom of Christmas giving—something that 
for almost two thousand years has stirred 
men to an expression of their mutual admi- 
ration and regard. 

These annually exchanged gifts, these am- 
bassadors of good-will, come invested with 
extraordinary powers. They speak silently of 
love, affection, esteem. They are received with 


honor. And they reflect with subtle point the 
taste and penetration of their senders. 

One’s choice of ambassador, therefore, is 
all-important. And at Marcus & Company 
they are to be found in great variety and 
abundance. You can pay as much as you care 
to, or as little. . . . But in every case you may 
be sure that your ambassador will represent 
you with a sure beauty, and unfailing grace. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


WM. ELDER MARCUS, Jr. 


Fifth Avenue at Forty-fifth Street, New York; London; 





CHAPIN MARCUS 
Palm Beach 


Paris; 
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MORN SEUL AME 


Newest of Isabeys distinguish - 
- true parfum 
interpretation of the formal 

evening affair - + a giff 
of unusual charm ana rare 
distinction,a gift smartly 
in accord with the spirit 

of the modern mode. 


ed odeurs 


At Exclusive Shops 
Everywhere 


ISABEY - PARIS, Inc 
411 Fifth Avenue 
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GIFTS FOR 
MEN 


Specializing in gifts for men the 
year round, The Man’s Shop is a 
Happy Hunting Ground of new 
ideas when Christmas comes. Only 
a few gifts could be shown on this 
page, but for every one of them 
you will find in The Man’s Shop 
literally hundreds of inspiring 


suggestions, 
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Above is a set of Silk Robe, Py- 
jamas and Slippers in two colors, 
with contrasting collars,cuffs, pock- 
ets, belt and slipper piping. A 
Man’s Shop creation. Robe $25, 


Pyjamas $18, Slippers $3.50. 
THE MAN’S SHOP 


Lord & Llaylor 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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MARK 
CROSS- 


PROFESSIONAL 
CHRISTMAS 
SPECIALISTS 


ABLE TO SATISFY 
THE WANTS, AIMS, 
DESIRES, AND AM- 
BITIONS OF THAT 
PORTION OF THE 
HUMAN FAMILY 
WHO LIKE INDIVID- 
UALITY IN THEIR 
GIFTS 
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“Cross” 


humidor compartment. 






CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS THAT 
LAST? 


3 peas 











“Cross” Sewing Basket, completely 
equipped with accessorics. Crushed Calf- 
shin int pastel shades, white cnamel wicker, 
1044 «84% inches, $28. 13 x 10 inches, $34. 

















































Eni we ope Purse, sunartly made of 
bla ke and colors with enamel 
t J i 











Glove Gift Box, for women, contains three. pairs 
slip-on gloves; one pair cach kidskin, capeskin and 
washable susde. In gift bor, $11, For men, one pair 
each pigskin, capeskin and mocha, in gift box, $12.75. 








Gla dstone Bag 4 popular and casy to pack 
ne » a = ad opul nd casy to pacl 
Fo sap re compicte ly cocktat d Ba th style for the man traveller. Center partition 
é " @ glassware Fs ry me é fa Tipe 5 ( é i ms two compartin suts, 24 inch, Tan Piaskin, 
7070" ) y R, PTC. j c “ > 4 a> 
re tongs, pr opener, » Porcelain linc $47. T an or Black Boarded Hide, $34. 


Mah ogany, $15 0. 














Fitted 








an oss” Watch Case of crushed eller. Black 
co «6% ~~ beautiful pastel simulated 
halen Ss, with $-day 45 je wel ra-f§ inch. $32., 


watch, $25, 


shell toilet articles. 
With Pearl fittings, 


$33., $34. 


$3. additional 


Overnight Case for the woman trav- 
and colored Hudson Hide, with 


14, 






“The World’s Greatest 
Leather Stores” 


NEW YORK 
404 Fifth Avenue 
175 Broadway 


BOSTON 
145 Tremont Street 






“Cross” Gift Set, comprising tan 
trich wallet and cigarette case, in satis 
lined gift box, $16. 





16, 18 
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Strikingly chic... Natural Brown American Ermine... with deep border and wrap-front... richly finished 
with full collar of dyed Hudson Bay Sable and cuffs to elbow... Mole skin, simple, youthful 


lines... away-from-the-face, high rolled collar of Squirrel, dyed brown... and 


sleeves furred to the elbow... Originations of Revillon Freres, New York 


OR wil lon | 


Established 1723 


FIFTH AVENUE af 537d.Street NEW YORK. 
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A happy 


modern version 
of the 


‘salle & manger’ 


— A DINING ROOM THAT 
IS) DISTINCTLY SMART 

. MODERN, BUT NOT 
RADICALLY SO! — AND 
BEAUTIFULLY INVITING. 


Modern homes call for modern furniture, and in this 
group of Dynamique dining room pieces you will 
find, certainly, ‘quality in material’. . . a rare ‘skill 
in workmanship’ . . . and ‘a ‘calibre in design’ as 
lasting as Chippendale! The table with its slim 
tapering legs and interesting surface and the chairs 
designed with the same delicate vigor are charming 
for the informal, intimate dining room or the small 
apartment. And the massive grace of the sideboard 
is accentuated by the play of wood against wood 


that the inlays and varied grains give. 


JOHNSON FURNITURE CO. 
JOHNSON-HANDLEY-JOHNSON COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


© JOHNSON-HANDLEY-JOHNSON COMPANY, '28 REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE DYNA) | j Ol e 


CrEATIONS 
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Fire Screen Folding Bridge 
table (screen and table) $34.00 

















Leather Bridge Box (Double 
end) $8.00 




















Royal Doulton Tobacco Jars 
$8.00 each 

















Flask Case — London Cow- 
hide 3 pint flasks $35.00 




















This suide book for 
the Christmas Trail 


Each page of this book is filled with happy 
gifts for those who love sports and outdoor 
life. It brings part of our shop to you—cross 
sections of every department with articles 
appropriate for Christmas giving. Write or 
call for it. Make your selections in the quiet- 
ness of your home. Then bring or send your 
order to us. We pay carrying charges on any 
article in this book to any destination in the 


United States. 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


THE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD 


MADISON AVENUE & 45 STREET. N-Y.C. 
Oo 














Pilot Wheel Cigar Cutter 
and Ash Trays $10.00 























Sesamee Treasure Box $5.00 
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Bill Fold (new size bills) 
Russet pigskin $8.00 
Black morocco $5.00 














Unfitted Toilet Box for Men 
$15.00 





























Trunk Fly Rod $8.00 





Owl Barometer $6.00 


Junior Trapshooting Outfit $40.00 


Play Golf, Jr. $5.00 
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LOUIS XIV (ft) 
(Matching flatware below) 


Coffee set, 3 pieces... . .$200.00 
Sugarand Cream....... 90.00 
Waiter, 12-inch........ 55.00 
Service plates, doz...... 500.00 


SEVILLE (right) 
(Matching flatware below) 
Tea set, 5 pieces........ $400.00 
Coffee, Sugar and Cream 250.00 
Waiter for 5 pieces. .... 350.00 
Sandwich plate, 10-inch 28.00 
Bon Bon dish, 6-inch... 12.50 


Match your Sterkn & Sever with 
Towle pieces 















LOUIS XIV SEVILLE 
(See matching dishes above and below) (See matching dishes above and below) 
Tea spoons... ‘ 6 for $11.50 NED 54 seen ceses cae 6 for $18.00 
Dessert spoons.......... 6for 18.00 Butter spreaders.......---- 6for 13.50 
Cold meat fork...........- . 333 emONE BINION « 0.0:0005.00%0090 > 5.75 
PAUL REVERE MARY CHILTON COLONIAL 

Butter spreaders : 6 for $13.50 Tea spoons........ coccccess +: hO8 89.00 CRIS 3 5555-5555 50s tae nee 6 for $ 8.00 

Soup spoons -.-6for 21.00 Table spoons. - scccescoscesserd br 8.34 PUREE TEES 6 5.0 0 2 2.0 00 85s seeniess 6for 14.00 

GEE 06. 60 kd nc vcnsessaenenesnesrs< 4.00 Pie server . SySewNO Nes rere & 5 ey Ore arr on Pe 4.00 


LOUIS XIV (deft) 
(Matching flatware above) 


Dishes similar to one in background: 
For fruit salad, pudding, ice cream 


(8'4-inch).....-$20 (12-inch).......$50.00 

For sandwiches, cakes, baked potatoes 

(9-inch) .......$22 (10-inch)... $28.00 
Compote for candies, nuts, etc..........- 20.00 
Bon Bon Dish, also for nuts, jellies, etc.. 12.50 
Gee COINS 5 6505s ssc oscecewe $9 and 12.50 


SEVILLE (right) 
(Matching flatware above) 





ES etary ye -+++--$55.00 
(with flower-holder, an attractive centerpiece) 
Bowl without base, for puddings, etc... 35.00 
Water pitcher vee 115.00 
Goblet to match.........seeeeeee- 6 for 115.00 
oy OW LE— Solid 
VIRGINIA CARVEL D’ORLEANS SEVILLE OLD COLONIAL LOUIS XIV MARY CHILTON 


Start your sterling silver servicethis 
Christmas with a Towle coffee or tea 
pot, a sugar and cream ora three-piece 
set. Here at the left are six lovely 
coffee and tea pots for your choice. 
Later on, you can add other pieces in 
any of these patterns. 
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VIRGINIA CARVEL 
(left— matching flatware below) 
Deep bowl.... is'n.6-0 OD 

ith flower-holder, an attractive 

centerpiece. . : $50.00 
Dish, for vegetables, small sal- 

ads, desserts, etc. . . $25.00 
Porringer, the baby’s first 

PS A eee ee oe. . 15.00 


LADY CONSTANCE 
(right—maiching flatware below) 


Tea set, 5 pieces....... $375.00 
Candlesticks, pair...... 40.00 
Compotier, 9-in. ....... 38.00 
Sandwich plate, 10-in. .. 25.00 


Bread & Butter plates, doz. 100.00 





1} more Sterling. Choos 
this C Aristmas 













VIRGINIA CARVEL LADY CONSTANCE 


1) (See matching dishes above) ~ (See matching dishes above) 
:.00 Coffee spoons ...........- 6 for $ 6.50 Bouillon spoons ........-- 6 for $12.00 
50 CONStET EOEES 555s 5.0 nee ay 6 for 10.50 Afternoon tea spoons....- 6for 7.50 
75 EE EO OE 2-piece, 10.00 Gravy ladle... 00. 6scesccvcsess 6.25 
D’ORLEANS LA FAYETTE LADY MARY 

Deisert MnieS o.oo 5 6 o's io sae csee as 6 for $24.00 (Matching tea set below) Sheshetspoanss «4 <6<.c5e-055.. 6 for $ 7.50 

WOeNOTE BOERS «ons ca cis enc vseusses 6for 29.00 Ice teaepocie. yok. cores 6 for $17.50 Fee cream forks. .6...cccscvcces: 6for 14.00 

Pe. EE, ee COLE Ee ee oe 10.00 igleeiibe ee eee 6ioe 19.00 CR en a SO ES RE RE RTO 5.75 

SN INO so Sars vida SosihSin we Ral eR 3.25 


SILVER IN A 
CHARMING NEW ROLE 


These new pieces in the Elizabethan pattern 
(right), and the lovely buffet group (/eft) are de- 
signed to add beauty to the decorative scheme 
of your dining-room, living-room or hall. Interior 
decorators consider them particularly effective 
and correct wherever a handsome decorative 
piece is needed. 


(at right) 

Flower jaf, 994 -10s 0). 0. Ses ccescncesess $ 90.00 
Jardiniere, SUE. Oca usvesev ences cane 100.00 
(at left) 

Rise INOW Shine ces chap ct eevee vce el $65.00 
Se ee ee eee ee eT ee 65.00 
(Among other pieces not shown) 

PAHS DOWN s ss oie cscs eue heawtee ges $50.00 
Forget-me-not bowl ......-.-seeeeeees 37.00 
Mayflower stand, 734-iM. ..eccceeeeeees 45.00 





La Fayette Tea and Coffee Set, 5 pieces, $475.00 
Coffee, Sugar and Cream -...+-+++-++-- 305.00 


i} Silver Exclusively 


is If you let your friends and relatives Sterling is so lovely in color and 
2a know which pattern you've chosen in lustre that interior decorators are 
“e Towle Sterling, Christmas, birthdays finding it more and more important 
ly and anniversaries will help fill out in a purely decorative role. Vases, 
e, your service with lovely new flatware, candlesticks, bowls areused singlyand 
n dishes and decorative pieces in a very in interesting groupings. Yourjeweler 





few years! Ask your jeweler to show 
you the above Towle patterns. 


THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS - Newburyport, Massachusetts 


Member Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild 


can show you charming new decora- 
tive pieces for the home by Towle. 
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A Gift to the Men of America, 
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ROLLS RAZOR 


THE ONE BLADE SAFETY 


TN its compact metal case a Rolls Razor is a gift that 
w£. will be a joyous reminder of its donor every day. A 

Rolls Razor is simplicity itself—just one safety blade 
and its handle in a compact metal case containing the 
strop and hone. The blade, of finest Sheffield steel, is of 
the old straight razor type and hollow ground. Properly 
handled it will give a lifetime of perfect shaves. 

Stropped in its case before shaving, honed in its case 
when necessary, the blade, kept ever keen, shaves flat 
against the face—not at right angles, It cuts the hair— 
does not pull it out. 

A Rolls Razor is a luxurious necessity that any man 
will take pride in possessing. 


There Are 2 Models 
Imperial No. 1 Silver plate in leathered container $15 
Imperial No. 2 Nickel plate in cardboard container $10 
We recommend Imperial Rolls Shaving Soap for a supe- 
rior shave. Packed in hygienic indestructible bowl $1.50, 
A BRITISH IMPORTATION 
Descriptive Folder sent on request 
For sale in the better shops 
LEE & SCHIFFER, Inc. 
11 East 44th Street New York City 


SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS 


The Rolls is not just another kind of Safety Razor « « IT’S ACTUALLY ANOTHER KIND OF SHAVE} > 
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Stropped 
in the case 


Honed 
in the case 















Handle 
in place 


Flat 
to the face 


If your dealer does not carry Rolls 
Razors we will gladly fill your order 
on receipt of check, or money order 
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ts clean, clear, golden purity ... its ability to 
resist both heat and cold, to improve as well as protect engine performance 
.-. its enduring “body”... these are sound reasons for the ever increasing 


popularity of Texaco Golden Motor Oil. Sold today in every State. 





Wherever you see the Texaco Red Star with the Green T drive in for 


Texaco Golden Motor Oil and the new and better Texaco Gasoline. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY Texaco Petroleum Products 





>2eer TEXACO GOLDEN MOTOR OIL<<<= 
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EN of good appearance wear 
clothes that are good all 








| through. Pure wool fabrics . . . correct 
y cut... and Skinner’s Satin linings. 








These are the three essentials of fine 

ty tailoring—and have been so recognized 

‘ for over three quarters of a century. 
\ WILLIAM SKINNER & Sons Established 1848 


New York Chicago B Philadelphia San Francisco 


Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 





e 
¥ 
} 
f 
, . ae ,. 
Linings for men’s clothing. Linings ee 
for women's coats, suits and furs. f 
Crepes, Satin Crepes, Dress Satins, 


Shoe Satins and Millinery Satins. 
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SUCH FASHIONABLE JEWELRY 
MAKES EXQUISITE GIFTS! 


X ‘ By 
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~§ EWELRY always has been 
a favored gift. Never was 
‘the finer jewelry so popular 





and so widely given as today. 
_ Among those with an appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, the de- 
signs shown here in gold and 
platinum set with diamonds 
and other precious stones, are 
the mode. Your jeweler has 
these exact pieces or he can 
quickly secure them for you. 


Advertisement 
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SMART PROTECTION 
FROM EARLY STORMS 


A SPECIAL NICHE IN EVERY SMART WARDROBE — fecebehc 


pr ads pe 2h to 
ae nearest exclusive 


‘ + + + + + FOR BLUSTERY DECEMBER DAYS. omer came 


ma wa J.C. HAARTZ CO. @ NEW HAVEN CONN. wo w& 
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T MAY look like comedy from the 

side-lines when Emilic, who dreamed 
of a diamond bracelet, gets a set of 
antique andirons instead. Actually, it’s 
tragedy—one of a thousand Christmas 
tragedies of wasted hopes and wasted 
money.... 





But dry those tears, and we'll tell you 
how toeffectas many happy dénouementsas 
there are names on your gift-list. Silver— 
solid silver—delights everyone. And there 
are gifts in International Sterling priced 
from the $2.75 that you intend lavishing 
on Cousin Edmund to a sum that would 
impress even Emilie. Let your jeweler tell 
you more! 

+ 
A brief case keeps its silver under cover, during business hours, in a 


Separate compartment. But on the train, it reveals seven travel acces- 
sories in the most modern of patterns—VeENtTurROvs. $184. 





VANITY FAIR 


mas marks the spot 
where the tragedies occur 


A hunting dog is depicted in the mounted 


enamel center which gives this pattern its 
name—SportsMAn. Four pieces, $50. 


















Varsity is notable for its mannish sim- 
plicity. Five pieces, encased in pigskin, $76. 


_ 11 Ott dry those 
ERNATIONAL 


SEND FOR THIS CATALOGUE DE LUXE 





Dresser sets—Men’s—Women’s—A showing of mirrors in actual 
size, as well as illustrations of other dresser pieces and complete 
cases and traveling sets. This 18-inch brochure . . . a beautiful, 
fascinating thing . . . will be sent to you for 50c—it costs us $1.50. 
Or if you prefer, we will send the name of the nearest jeweler, 
where you may see the silver itself. 

We will also send ‘‘Correct Table Silver—Its Choice and Use” 
(approved by Elsie de Wolfe) for 25c. 
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Simple—French—its finel) 
scored pattern punctuated 
with deeper cuts that flash 
with every change of light. 
Such is Marie Antotr- 
NETTE (at the left)—a tri- 
umph of modern silver- 
smithing. Three pieces, $90. 
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Fourteen hammered silver acces- 
od sorties, in the CHAMPION pat- 
tern, are encased in a pigskin 
case so that only his monogram 
is needed to make this gift letter- 
Fevora is hand - engraved perfect, $243. 
é against a surface as deli- ; 
cately ribbed as fine grosgrain. a : Ral 


Fourteen pieces, in a bag of 


In every swift-flowing contour, in 
red morocco, $252. 


every detail of its elaborate brocade 

pattern, ADRIENNE is 4 Sophisti- 

cate among mirrors. The mirror 

alone, $43. With comb and brush, 
$80. 


To bring more than passing pleas- 
ure to the woman who delights in 
her table, give her International 
Sterling, in flat or hollow-ware. 
The five far-famed patterns pictured 
ares Minuet—stately, Colonial. 
WepvGcwoopv—lacy, feminine. 
FontaineE—rich, luxurious. TRr1a- 
NOoN—Classic,unmistakablyFrench. 
And Ping Tree—modern among 
moderns! A 26-piece set of flatware 
ranges from $73.35 to $90, with 


hollow-ware proportionately priced. 
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S ; E RI IN FINE ARTS DIVISION 
é Meriden, Connecticut 


WEDGCWOOL 





INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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1al Please fill my order for the following: Check here 
te “The International Sterling Dresser Silver Brochure’’ (50 cents) «.- +0. eee eee ee ee ) 
al Name of jeweler where I can see Dresser Silver Brochure and silver (no charge)... .. .¢ ) 

7 “Correct Table Silver—Its Choice and Use’’ (25 cents) «0... -. cece eee erence ee ee ee el ) 
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The show’s the thing, and so’s the shoe 


OUR smart young man is indicated 

not alone by the cut of his coat or 

the shape of his bow tie or waistcoat, 

but equally by the good lines of his 

patent leathers. It might well be said that he 

is far more truly known by the shoes he 
wears than by the company he keeps. 

Whether the evening’s entertainment is to 

be a premiére at the opera, a Friday evening 


at the Horse Show, or a first night at the Fol- 





lies, the most conservative of evening 
clothes are accepted as de rigueur. 

And to wear with these clothes, one 
should choose the Barclay. This shoe 
may readily be secured at conveniently 
located Walk-Over Men’s Shops in every 
quarter of the country, and abroad as well. 
The helpful booklet, “Shoes as Seen on 
Oxford Street,” describes certain other new 


lasts. May we not forward a copy to you? 


WALK: OVER SHOES 


for dientlomen 


BARCLAY, the shoe worn by the 
gentleman in the picture, is core 
rect with either formal or informal 
evening dress. Priced at $10.00. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, CAMPELLO, BROCKTON, MASS. 


Finchley, New York, are the spon- 
sors of the formal evening clothes 
which fit this member of the 
New York younger set so well. 
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After 6 P.M.- - 
eA Man is Known 
By the WatStcoat He Wears 


Evening clothes consciousness and evening clothes confidence 
ate largely a matter of the correctness of the waistcoat. It is 
the one distinguishing detail of evening attire. 


‘{Pronoune 


Waistcoats of the new Catoir vestings provide that sense of 
ease and elegance that enrich the self-sufficiency of their wearer. 
They lend the final touch—unobtrusive, yet so important to 
the correct evening attire. 


Specialists in evening wear for men appreciate this. They 
will recognize your knowledge of correctness in suggesting 
that your waistcoat be of Catoir silk or fabric. 


CATOIR SILK CO., Inc., 257-265 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK @ 
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THE NEW FORD TUDOR SEDAN, FINISHED IN GUN-METAL BLUE 


Even in the little things you can see the 
quality that has been built into the new Ford 


Men talk enthusiastically of the speed 
and power of the 4o-horse-power engine 
of the new Ford—of the simplicity of its 
ignition and oiling systems—the advan- 
tages of its three-quarter floating rear 
axle—the safety of its six mechanical, 
internal expanding brakes—the easy- 
riding comfort of its transverse springs 
and Houdaille hydraulic shock absorbers 
—of the many other mechanical im- 
provements embodied in 
the construction of the car. 

All of these mechanical 
features are worthy of 
note because they have 
such a direct bearing on 
alert, satisfying, eco- 
nomical and reliable 
performance. 

To a woman’s quick 
eye, however, there are 
many other points which 
show the quality that has 
been built into the new 
Ford—important little 
details of finish and 





appointment that few men ever 
notice or fully appreciate. 

A man will glance casually 
at the upholstery of the new 
Ford and say that it is “‘ good- 
looking.”” A woman, examining it 
closely and comparing it with the over- 
stuffed suite in the library of her home, 
will know that it has been made for 
long wear as well as appearance. 

Men will admire the 
colors of the new Ford, 
but only a woman, from 
her fuller knowledge of 
clothes and style, will 
realize that they are 
colors which will not tire. 

It means something, 
too, to a woman to know 
that the pyroxylin lac- 
quer finish of the new 
Ford is not affected by the 
heat of summer or the 
cold of winter, is not 
easily marred or scratched, 
improves with polishing 


i 


Forp Motor Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


and will retain its luster for 
a long time. 

The broad lace trimming and 
the gathered door pockets in 
the Tudor Sedan; the arm rests, 
oval bow-light, flexible robe rail, and 
embossed paneling around the doors of 
the Fordor Sedan; the roomy comfort 
of the rumble seat in the Sport Coupe; 
the Triplex shatter-proof glass wind- 
shield; the instrument panel finished in 
satin nickel; the use of both straight 
and hour-glass coil springs for the seat 
cushions; the ease with which windows 
can be raised or lowered; the ease of 
steering and shifting gears; the very 
manner in which the doors open and 
close —all these are indicative of the 
care that has been taken in the making 
of the new Ford. 

Its beauty of mechanical design is 
matched by its beauty of line, color and 
appointment. Even in the very little 
things you can see evidence of a quality 
of material and workmanship unusual 
in a low-price car. 
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On their cricket fields many generations of Englishmen have been imbued with the very 
highest principles of sportsmanship. With these discriminating gentlemen the 


BBB Own Make briar pipes have been accepted as the traditional favorite. 


Most sportsmen are of the exacting sort who apply an ingrained 
keenness of judgment to their every activity. They enjoy to the 
full the good things of life. For generations BBB Own Make 
briars have been carefully selected, appreciatively smoked, 


and fondly cared for by particular pipe smokers. 


BBB Own Make pipes are masterly made, as always, of 
the choicest century-old briar root. Each combines—in those 
distinctive shapes that appeal to fastidious tastes—expertness 
of manufacture and perfect smoking qualities. The tradi- 


tional cool mellowness is an assured result of the famous 





old individual baking process, exclusive with BBB Own Make. 
The beauty of each flawless bowl is enhanced beneath its 
enduring finish. 

BBB Own Make briar pipes are made either in the highly 
polished smooth finish or in the sandblasted ripple finish. A 
varied assortment of shapes and sizes appeals to all pipe 


preferences. Every pipe is stamped with the distinctive 


trade-mark and plainly marked with a red diamond on 
the stem. Five dollars the pipe. Wm. Demuth & Co., 
New York, London. Established 1862. 
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FACING a thousand eyes (or, more important, 
two alone), it is well to be sure of one’s appear- 
ance. Roberts-Wicks Evening Clothes, styled 
and tailored by specialists, are worn with con- 
fidence before any audience. ROBERTS-WICKS 
COMPANY, UTICA, N. Y. 


ROBERTS-WICKS 


EVENING CLOTHES and FORMAL DAY WEAR 
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|For Christmas give him a glove that’s a little away fields 2 
from the usual—yet one he can wear with comfort and ad 


and satisfaction. The “Saratoga Flair” is a pull-on And 
glove—quite the smartest thing for street or driving. whom 


The G 

The 
colors 
sewn back and hem—and washable! insist 
—_———S$. —<—$ — In t 
march 


Made of strong, flexible calfskin with a side vent which 
makes it easy to slip on and off. Hand cut, with hand- 


' Daniel Hays Gloves 
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For the correct waistline 
effect of double breasted 
waistcoat and the high rise 
English type trousers, 
braces are a necessity. 











Wietsel 


Established 1874 
NEW YORK 


oe W, e om that feces contribute to the proper hang ib 


trousers and we recommend them to our patrons at all times” 


... says Wetzel, fastidious custom tailor 


ETZEL, of NewYork, whose tailoring is as distinguished 

as his clientele, and whose patrons rank as high in their 
fields as he does in his, recognizes the importance of braces 
and advocates their adoption for all occasions. 

And Pioneer presents for the approval of those men to 
whom the name of Wetzel has more than a familiar ring— 
The Guards Line—distinguished Braces by Pioneer. 

They correctly interpret the modern trend toward brighter 
colors and novel designs in braces. And fashion authorities 
insist “it’s the hang of the trousers that matters.” 

In the shops you patronize review The Guards Line— 
marching past with all the smartness, color and dash of the 


Guards Line 





historic regiments of Britain which inspired the name. 

In color combinations which rival the peacock—or in 
quieter tones for the man who feels no quickening of the 
pulse when reviewing modernistic medleys of color. 

When you’ve seen The Guards Line on parade—you’ll 
never be content until you’ve enlisted one of its members to 
drill each pair of trousers in the way it should keep in line 
at your shoe-tops. Brighton Garters—for harmony in dress. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., Philadelphia 


For 51 Years Manufacturers of Pioneer Suspenders— 
Pioneer Belts— Brighton Garters 


ta (Suards Line 


BRACES sy PIONEERS 








LOOK FOR THE @& 


@ TRADE-MARK 


No tace sHOE is absolutely correct without Diamond 
Brand (Vzsible) Fast Color Eyelets . . . They combine 
beauty with utility. The lustrous finish of their fast 
color tops adds to the distinétiveness and elegance 


of the leather. When the laces are drawn up they 

permit the uppers to snug down comfortably and 
smoothly to the instep. They speak with silent 
eloquence of the convenience, comfort and style 
they add to shoes of quality. -~ rr v~ 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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..and Buxton lainers 
have exclusive, 
practical features 
that transcend even 


their beauty - Ps 


U 
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Owners of Buxton Key-Tainers are 
eo by the Buxton Free Key 

eturn Service. Ask your dealer how 
this exclusive service operates. 


The Buxton Coin- 
Tainer is so con- 
structed that slight 
pressure on its sides 
forms a roomy tray 
for selection of 
coins. 
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HANDSOME? 
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rency and the smaller-sized bills soon 
to be issued by the Government. 


tical value. What better than genuine 
Buxton Tainers ? 


And modern! Not only the smartest of 


pocket accessories, but inimitable in 
their exclusive patented features. 
U Key-Tainers, Bill-Tainers, Coin-Tain- 


ers, Money-Tainers, Cigarette-Tainers, 
Tobacco-Tainers ... Each the ultimate in 
good looks, convenience and durability. 
: Handsome leathers, $1 to $15. At 

leading dealers in fine leather goods. 
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Ingeniously folded from a single piece 
of leather, the Buxton Bill-Tainer 
has no stitches to rip or tear. Closes 
thin, flat and flexible—even when 
filled. 
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... and yet 
be smartly groom ed 









The “Chatwood”.... 


A new type of lined glove 
that looks as trim 
as an unlined glove 








Slips on or off 


as though a size too large 


Here is a glove different from any other glove you 
have ever seen. A glove that quells the rebellion 
of men against tight, cold, hard-to-get-on-and-off 








gloves. 
It looks as smart on the hand as a close-fitting Red 
dress glove. But you slip it on or off ’ 
as easily as a woolen mitten. It’s eh 
. esi 
luxuriously warm, but totally free of Above, “The Chatwood.” Note how smartly Soni 
bulki it fits the hand. Almost as close-fitting as an ) 
JUIKINESS. unlined glove. Yet it is luxuriously warm, for where 
Y , +f t t } F it has a soft cashmere lining. —_‘ Price, $7.00. sible 
ou wear it for street or dress. For imobi 
outdoor sports. It is superb for motor- the la 


Left, the Lamb-Lined‘‘Chatwood”—The origi- 
nal “free circulation” driving glove—with 
enhanced style and finish. Lined with im- 


ported lamb’s wool. The warmest glove you G 





ing. Smartly dressed men, everywhere, 
now wear this glove to the exclusion 


of long standing favorites. ever wore. Price, $9.00. 


The Difference is This— 





7 ; 
This new Hansen Glove, T! -_ 
Chat 28 a see sy ee fore attained in a light-weight glove. It boy’ 
a . ‘ ie. a is actually warmer than a far heavier i. 
oy Rew and Gurerent pat- glove. Smarter in every respect. 
tern. The fingers are a trifle : ; his» 
roomier and stubbier. Yet.ao For your sake and ours—see this amaz- bites 
well proportioned that you ingly different glove. Ask for the new 
can’t detect the difference. Hansen Chatwood. At most good shops. con 
; boy 
And inside is the softest lin- te. be HANSEN MFG. :. Milwaukee, Wis. y 
ing of cashmere. This, with ia 
the non-cramping fingers, o 
provides warmth never be- ri El N S E N fort 
safe 
In smart Men’s Shops, “The Chatwood” is now G L O Y F % wit 
being displayed with the conventional ulster for 
street wear, and “Coon” and Beaver coats, It hea 


also accompanies outfit for skating and sledding. 
Colors to suit individual taste, K | 
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Red Bug Standard Model (illustrated) 


Red Bug Junior is a smaller and slower model 
designed for very young members of the 
family. It can be used on sidewalks or 
wherever pedal cars are used. It makes pos- 
sible all the thrill and adventure of auto- 
mobiling for those not old enough to drive 
the large Red Bug. 





i 1 


Satisfy that longing in every 
boy’s heart for a car. . . fulfill 
for him that desire to drive 
his very own automobile. Give 
him a Red Bug for the innumerable 
comings and goings of energetic 
boyhood. For Red Bug is a teal 
automobile—a dependable electric 
roadster that carries two adults com- 
fortably, yet is simple to handle and 
safe anywhere. It is fully equipped 
with service and emergency brakes, 
headlights and tail light and standard 
Klaxon electric horn. Its light weight 





Give your bo 








and maximum speed of 12 
miles an hour and its power- 
ful brakes (from full speed to 
a dead stop in sixty inches!) 
are additional safety factors. 


Powered by regular storage batteries ' 


—rechargeable overnight at home— 
it requires no costly servicing. It is 


ED BU 


The Electric Roadster 








y a car he cam arin! 


clean, noiseless—with full waterproof - 
protection for all electric parts. Be- 
cause Red Bug is a quality car, it 
carries the standard warranty of the 


Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 


The Red Bug is sold by leading stores 
in most parts of the country. If you 
cannot locate a dealer, we willsendyou 
the name of the nearest distributor. 
Address your inquiry to the builders 
of Red Bug, Automotive Standards, 
Inc., Dept. A, Military Park Bldg., 
Newark, New Jersey. 





























Picture of Any Man 
and his Krementz Gift 





Set No. 2433. Set consists of 3 studs, 
4 waistcoat buttons, pair links. Borders 
in KrementzQualityRolledWhite Gold 
Plate; centers, genuine onyx. Com- 
plete, $17.50. Other sets $7.50 to $50. 


CORRECT 
EVENING 
JEWELRY 


HIS Christmas, as usual, Krementz Jewelry 

will be given in thousands of homes . . . and 
just as many thousands of men will show their 
appreciation of Krementz Quality. 


Krementz Tuxedo and Full Dress Sets in widest 
variety of newest designs. As smart and as pleas- 
ing as they are socially correct. 


Krementz Wrist Watch Bands—the ideal gift 
for those seeking “something different.” As per- 
fect and as handsome as they are practical. 
No buckle! Instead, three expanding links! Per- 
mits both watch and strap to be slipped up on 
the arm when washing hands. Prevents dropping 
the watch! Krementz Quality Rolled Gold Plate 
with leather or flexible Milanaise mesh bands, 
$7.50 to $15. Also in 14 kt. and 18 kt. gold. 
Solid platinum, too. 


See Krementz Gift Jewelry at your dealer’s. 
Or write us for name of nearest one. 





Krements 





NEWARK, N. J. 
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Showing bandclosed 
and expanded. Note 
ample allowance for 
passage of watch 
over hand. 








THE NEW 
WRIST WATCH 
BAND 
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Smoothness - Swifin 


We have sought to embody in Graham-Paige 
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motor cars qualities of beauty, smoothness, 
and swiftness to satisfy the most exacting, 


We invite you to drive one equipped with 
the Graham-Paige four-speed transmission 


(two high speeds—standard shift). For [GRAHAM 
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choice of smart 
tham Pocket an 
him the right wa 
business, 


in Wal. 
id Strap Watches assures 
teh for every occasion ., ‘ 


-- dress or Sport, $20 to $200. 








A smart an 
Automobile 
Pleasure of d. 

by the 


id dependable Waltham 
Clock adds more to the 
Tiving ‘than is indicated 


Price. From $20 








The homelike tou 


®e@ee 
Folding Leather 


HESE are gifts of lasting re 











membrance... gifts that are the 
ultimate in prestige, 


fashion and usefulness, 


and Clocks appeal to women, 
to all loved ones, 





Wal tham Watches 
to sons, 


€w of acom prehensive v 
America’s oldest 


» and the World’s 


newest trends in fashion and design... 


Strap Watches, 
Bracelet Watches... Clocks for Mantel, Wa 


pencil and make a note at the top of y 


the exquisite Waltham creations 
WALT HAM 


Pocket Watches, 
Il, Boudoir and Desk. Take your 


our Christmas List to Select gifts from 


found at all of the fine 
MPAN ¥, 





WATCH CoO 


A Walth 
Clock. , 


Jewelry Shops. 
MASSACH USETTsS 


4m-Willarg Banjo 


+ ©Xquisite and authen. 
tic in design . , 


WALTHA M, 


WA LTH 


"Ss the moet beau. 
0 to $125. 
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A set of silver glittering in its sparkling symmetry ... a radiance 


Your local jeweler will 
be glad to suggest gifts ay , ‘ 
it Govleame Sterling unexpected vision of a long-cherished dream suddenly materi- 


that dims the eye and sets the pulses throbbing wildly at the 


alized... the joyous splendor of the perfect Yuletide gift...a 
beautiful expression of his love and admiration ...a reflection 
of his thoughtfulness and keen anticipation of her secret desire 
... a gift that will be prized far beyond its intrinsic value ... 
the added thrill of vain attempts to break the charm of its at- 
traction... His was a happy choice...of many things to choose 
from...vases, candelabras, compotiers, in a variety of patterns... 
plain or richly embellished to suit the individual taste... an 


2 enduring remembrance she will be proud to display to her 
honored guests as a symbol of the happiness engendered by 
mutual appreciation . . . But what shall she give him? 
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What better way to pleasantly surprise him than with a lovely 
gift of practical everyday usefulness . .. what better means of 
gratifying a wish he may have many times expressed just to 
himself... to still the subtle longing for such sensible personal 
tequisites a man unqualifiedly appreciates ... and here it is... 
of Gorham Sterling Silver in alluring beauty that sends a tinge 
of unfeigned happiness to his cheeks . . . Her gift, the joyful 
visual expression of her love. 


GORHAM 


STERLY 


MEMBER OF THE STERLING SILVERSMITAS  “GOLLD OF). AMERICA 








AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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Your local jeweler will 
be glad to suggest gifts 
in Gorham Sterling 
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OUT OF THE RUCK — 


VERYONE you know 
wears an overcoat. 
A discriminating mt- 
nority have taken them- 
selves out of the ruck 
by wearing Burberrys! 








FOR THE NAME OF THE NEAREST 
BURBERRY DEALER, WRITE TO 
OUR NEW YORK WHOLESALE 
OFFICE—14 EAST 38™# STREET 


Borberrys Conyrigh? 


By Appointment to 





BURBERRYS LTD., of LONDON, ENGLAND 
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AVING served smart men for 107 years, 
we offer with confidence the gifts shown 
above. These include: imported British 
braces; hand-braided cowhide belts; 
pajamas of imported fabric wovenfor army 
officers in India; richly brocaded Matallese 
robes; gloves of every kind, lined and un- 






lined; lisle hose from J. Savoure, Paris: Florentine leather 
novelties selected in Vienna (desk sets, wallets, cigarette 
boxes and cases). These and countless others comprise 
a choice of gifts which any purse may afford, and any man 
will welcome. There are Browning-King & Co. stores 
at One East 45th St. (at Fifth Ave.) New York; Monroe 
and Wabash, Chicago; and in 26 other principal cities. 
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VANITY FAR 








GIRLS’ SC HOOLS S 


SEMPLE SCHOL 





30th ¥. Preparatory Graduate 
L sae e art aaa ic and Dramatic Art 
rs. T. Darrington Semple, oe 
241-242 Central Park West, Box F, New York City 





MARYMOUNT 
sc we ste FOR G Lg <> Ss COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Cours F Years ge, Two Years Finishing, 





Academic, i Domestic Science, ete. 

Branches: i ‘ N. Y. City, and Paris. 

Write for c: gue F-1 to The Reverend Mother. 
New York 


anton: -on-Hudson, 








i BEAUTIFUL AMENTDALE 
Seat of 


National Park Seminary 


Anestate of 251 eee ye Washington, D.C. 
ment, A.M., Ph.D., 





James E. LL.D., Pres. 
Juntor college, also ¢ lines preparatc ry courses 
in ia scl mal beauty. Special 
cou $ oe <y ress “i dramatics 


home eco 
Address Registrar, 


arial 


Box 197, Forest Glen, Md. 
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—the Understanding School 





Progressive boarding and day 
school for pupils from nursery 
to college—certificate admits to 
many leading colleges. Pupils 
receive all ’round training with 
emphasis on initiative and im- 
agination. Our buildings are lo- 
cated in a twenty-acre private 
park of great natural beauty with 
several athletic fields. Only one 
hour from New York. Write for 
our illustrated catalogue. 


Euphrosyne F. Langley, Principal 


Greenwich, Connecticut 





DANCING 





b] 
ROSETTA O’NEIL 
DANCING 
Classic —National —Folk —Rhythmic 
**To Miss O'Neil | owe my success”’ 
Mrs.V ernon Castle 
Y. Phore Rhinelander 6770 


746 Madison Ave 
CH ALIF RUSSIAN NORMAL 
SCHOOL of DANCING 
LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 
“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit” 


Fall and Winter Courses. Catalogue on request 
163-165 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Ball Room 











find themselves 





ERHAPS you're a six-year-old with loo much vim 
Jor four walls—or almost a deb with a habit of slouch- 
ing and grouching—or just a grown-up with your 


guota of complexes—dance your way out! 


There’s magic in movement to music—you can fairly 
Jeel your gain in grace, ease, poise, control, reserve of 
strength. If you have children and keep them away 
Jrom dancing school, you simply aren't letling them 


NO €XCUsSeS ATE valid. 


These columns point the way to excellent dancing 
schools of various kinds. If you still wonder whether 
you favor the style of ancient Athens or the step-and- 
lap of Broadway, write to this Bureau for sympathetic 


aid. Better yet, come in for a careful discussion. 











THE CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, New York 








MORRIS SCHOOL OF RHYTHM 
AND NATURAL DANCE INC. 


seasig 9 Norm Ml Cours ses 
‘or cate aoe a addre 
LOUISE REVERE MORRIS, Director 
66 Fifth Ave., New York Algonquin 7787 or 2489 








The Condé Nast Educational Bureau 
was instituted to help solve school 
problems. If you require special infor- 
mation, your letter of inquiry will re- 
ceive careful and interested attention. 











Marjorie Townsend 
Distinctive Studio for 
Individual Instruction 
in Ballroom Dancing. 

Tel. Circle 1044 
46 W. 54th St., New York City 

















FINE ARTS 


FINE ARTS 








W inter term—Oct. 1 to May 25 
, The ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE 
215 W.57thSr., Nev York 


CLASSES—In Drawing, Painting, 
ture, Lithography, Etching, and 
Block Printing. 

Send for Catalog V 
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CALIFORNIA 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Affiliated with the University of California 
Spring Term Opens January Third 
Professional courses in fine and applied arts 
Write for catalogue 
LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS 














vo HIUN-o~ 


Our Junior Dent. for hovs 10-15 ana sena- 
rate Senior Dept. for older boys have facul- 
ties of ability and wide experience. This 
school gives thorough preparation for col- 
lege. Boys get in—stay in—and make good. 
Let us tell you why. John G. Hun, Ph.D 
104 Stockton St. Princeton, N. J. 


ROXBURY 


Complete attention to the needs of the individual 
boy insures a thorough College Preparation. 
A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 

















SCHOOL ABROAD—Boys 


Chateau de Bures 


PAR VILLENNES, SEINE ET OISE, FRANCE 
A Country Boarding School to Prepare Boys for American 
Colleges. 30 acres, Own farm. New dormitories with outdoor 
sleeping porches. For information address 
American Executive Secretary, Castine, Maine 


DRAMATIC ARTS 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARIS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 44 Years the Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
Prepares for 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise and Personality 
Midwinter Term begins January 15th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
‘Catalog describing all Courses from 


Room 262-N CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
‘perchance Sa af aa 








THE SCHUSTER- ge SCHOOL 
OF THE DRA 


(accredited) 

Helen Schuster-Martin, Director. 
FULL and PARTIAL COURSE for 
STAGE—PLATFORM and TEACHING. 

Send for circular 
The Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, 0. 














F at any time you feel the need of more 

complete information regarding schools, Vanity 
Fair will help you without obligation. State full 
details when writing. 

THe Conve Nast EpucationaL Bureau 





HOME STUDY 








PREPARE FOR AN 


ARI CAREE 


thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art or- 
ganization, who have actually pro- 
duced over a quarter million draw- 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
else can you get so wide an experi- 
ence? Home study instruction. 
Write for illustrated book telling of 
our successful students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. Dept.48 Chicago, Ill. 








EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 








THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL & SANITARIUM 
Wheaton, Il 

For children and young people needing individual 

attention, special training and medical supervision. 

Coliege-trained faculty. Special instruction in artic- 

ulation, hand-work. Gratifying results; many stu- 

dents 


become normal. Further information upon request. 





THE WOODS’ 


For Exceptional Children 


SCHOOL 


Three Separate Schools 


GIRLS BoYsS LITTLE FOLKS 
Booklet Box 180, Langhorne, Pa, 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and marketing of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 
r50 pore catalog free. Please address 
Th Home Correspondence School 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 7 Springfield, Mass. 
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HE DESIGNS for Sulloway’s half hose for men originate in style 
tendencies noted in the world’s fashion centers. %) Sulloway’s own designers travel this country 
and the Continent to bring to this line of fine hose the authentic style creations of the new world 
and the old. &) As a result, Sulloway hose is attractively colorful, and always in good taste. & 


Too, its pure, carefully selected wool is comfortable to the feet and wears unusually long. Sulloway 





hose has won an enviable reputation as the choice of well-groomed men both in business and 


via | society. We invite you to inspect it at your favorite shop. HHow 


hed WOOL HOSIERY 
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Sulloway wool hosiery retails 
for 50c to $3 per pair and 
includes men’s half hose and 
golf stockings, children’s 
golf stockings, and women’s 
full-length hose. 


a) 
Also Sulloway ‘‘Footers,” a 
new creation. 


By 
Sold direct to retailers, it is 
on display at the Sulloway 
sales offices: 389 Fifth Ave., 
New York; 52 Chauncey 
Street, Boston; 1800 North 
American Bldg., Chicago. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Directory 











You had one when 
child 


Why not give this same 
joy to your kiddie? The 
St. Bernard is the greatest 
of all pals 


you were a 


affectionate 





—loyal and highly intel- 
ligent. 


Buy from the world famed 
HERCUVEEN KENNELS 
8365 Shore Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tel: Shore Road 9194 








Dogs for the Sportsman 
Choice, well-trained, and experienced are our 
duck, quail, and ring-neck pheasant dogs. Only 
the very highest class English and Irish Setters, 
Pointers, Irish Water Spaniels, and Chesapeake 
Bay Retrievers. Registered Thoroughbreds. A 
stamp will bring full information. 

THOROUGHBRED KENNELS 
P. I, APrPLEMAN, Proprietor 
Atlantic lowa 





Specific questions on dog subjects 
will gladly be answered by The 
Dog Directory of Vanity Fair. 








Scottish Terriers 
Wire-Haired Fox Terriers 
Sealyham Terriers 
ting companion for your 


ste, a small pal 
a stylish chap for your 






motor car. 

MRS. EMMA G. HUNTER 
Providence Rd. 

PRIMOS. Del. Co., Pa. 


« 
Lansdowne 1074 











Free Dog Book 


by noted spec ialist. Tells g 
how to 


FEED AND TRAIN 
d 
KEEP Him HEALTHY 


How to put dog in condition, 
kill fleas, cure s ching, 
mange, distemper. Gives 
twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and hundreds of valuable hints to 
dog owners. Illustrated. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. VF, Bound Brook, New Jersey 
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Of Course 


there’s a Santa Claus! 


O one but this genial gentleman ... no one who 

didn’t have a saint-like understanding of the human 
heart . .. no one who didn’t know as he does that 
grown-ups never grow up could have thought of such 
a Christmas Gift! 


A erate full of snowballs! ... grinning, friendly, 
fuzzy ones, more apt to melt than be melted . « . the 
warmest things that ever hailed from bleak Siberia. 
Yes, that’s where they came from ... at least their 
greatest grandfathers did. In fact, they’re distant cous- 
ins of the Esquimau dog and one of the oldest of au- 
thentic breeds. 


Cunning? ... Yes, and they never lose it. But each 
day they grow more sturdy ... more than a match for 
a catch-as-catch-cannish six-year-old; for they inherit 
their sinewy little bodies from ancestors who dragged 
sledges over the icy planes of Russia. Doesn’t that give 
you an idea? Think of them a year from now... a 
team of six or seven hitched to your sled, streaking it 
over the snow! What a Christmas Gift! 


But maybe white isn’t your favorite 
color ... or perhaps you have to suit 
fancy of a friend—the future happy 

cipient of such a superlative gift as a 
dog. If so, you will find in these pages 
a breed that will harmonize with almost 
any temperament... or gown, 


tie 





So search this page for your merriest of Christmas 
gifts. Write with confidence to any kennel. They are 
all reliable. If you're still in doubt, remember there 
are more than seventy different official breeds to 
choose from, and write for suggestions to 


The Vanity Fair 
DOG DIRECTORY 


Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, New York 


THE GREATEST KENNEL OF 
SCHNAUZERS IN AMERICA 


Miniatures and 
Middle Size 







The correct type 
and size. Very best 
blood lines of the 
breed. Puppies from 
these matings. Young 
bitches in whelp or 
stud dogs. 

AT STUD 
German Sieger Champion 1927 Fels V. D. 
Blumenwiese of Hitofa. A. K. C. 648205 
Champion Hitofa Ost V.  Ludwigshohe 

K. C. 470530. 
Miniature Schnauzer a Don VY. 
Dornbusch of Hitofa A. Kk. C. 551065. 


HILL-TOP FARM KENNELS 
FRANK SPIEKERMAN, Proprietor 


BOX V 392 GREENWICH, CONN. 











GHETLAND SHEEPDOGG 
MINIATURE COLLIES 
“Shelties’’ combine — the 
beauty, brains and colors 
of the Collie with the 
small size and adorable disposition of 
the Spaniel. Pups from imported par- 
ents for Xmas delivery, $50 to $75. 
Miss C. E. Coleman So. Ashfield, Mass. 



























WIRE HAIRED 
FOX TERRIERS 
Well-bred young- 
sters with that in- 
imitable trappy 
style 
Boulderbrook Farm 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles E. Cox, Jr. 
Route 15, Box 772 
indianapolis, Indiana 








CHOW CHOWS of Quality 


BROOD BITCHES STUD DOGS 
SELECTED PUPPIES 


Reds and blacks of finest English and American 
Strains. Every dog Guaranteed. 


M. GIRARD 
WESTBURY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 











best breeding and show stock. 


trons of championship lineage. 

Waving Willows Kennels 
William F. Thompson 

Durie Avenue, Closter, N. J. 








CHOW CHOWS 


Two lovable blue puppies four 
and six months old from our 


Tine selection of growing ma- 


P. 0. Box 7! Phone Closter 572 








Cairn Terriers for sale in New York City 

Puppies by Ch. Kayenne Not-So-Dusty, 
ex Ch. Heather of Kayenne, the only Cairn 
in America who is the Sth champion in 
direct line. Also house-trained adults. 

Prices from $150 up. 
MRS. YOUNGHUSBAND 
9 Vandam Street New York City 
el: Walker 3496 








own sound reputation. 
LAIKA KENNELS 
(registered) 
Ipswich, Mass. 





Samoyede Puppies 
representing years of 
careful selection for 
type and character— 
sires and dams winners 
at the big shows—all 
puppies backed by our 











ANITY FAIR does not sell dogs 
but will suggest reliable kennels 





where purchases may be made. 
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A reference directory of uniform advertisements classified for the convenience of the reader 








Annuities 
THE STEADY DECLINE IN INCOME RETURN 


on first class securities has induced many 
investors to buy annuities. Annuities provide 
a larger income than other conservative 
jnvestinents with equal safety and give ease of 
mind. Full information furnished by F. J. Hopson, 
99 William Street, New York City, rep- 
resenting principal life insurance companies 
. 
Antiques 


AMERICAN & ENGLISH furniture, china & silver. 
Authentic specimens. A superb collection representing 
30 years of untiring effort. Shown in a well appointed 
home. Wellens, 430 KE. 57th St., N. Y. Plaza 3107 


Arts & Crafts 


AMERICAN INDIANJEWELRY :Authenticcollection 
of rare Indian pieces. Silver & turquoise rings, brace- 
Jets, necklaces & wampum. Reasonably priced. Hazel 
Andrews Cattell, 43 Washington Sq., N. Y. Spring 0216 
YOUR PORTRAIT drawn in the woodcut manner, 
ready to frame. Suitable for Book Plates, Station- 
ery and Announcements, Write for illustrated _bro- 
chure—Decorative Art Service, 231 W. 28 St. N.Y 


Auction Bridge 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 34 E. 50th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Plaza 4188 
ELIZABETH B. BANFIELD, Lessons in Auction 


Bridge. Individual or class lessons. Special course 
by mail $5.00. Elizabeth B. Banfield, 27 West 72nd 
Street, New York City. Tel. Endicott 2677 


WYNNE FERGUSON teaches Auction and Contract 
bridge. Private lessons. Special teachers course. 
Practical games every afternoon and evening. 55 
East 60th Street, N. Y. C. Regent 5890 
MURIEL PARKER STUDIOS, 8 FE. 48th St., 
Contract & auction bridge taught ey 
Simplified method for beginners. (Duplicate 
every Wednesday evening.) Tel. Murray Hill 4019 
DAVID H. VAN DAMM—520 West 110th Street, 
New York City. Lessons in Auction and Con- 
tract Bridge. Individual or Class lessons. Sid 
ney S. Lenz system, Telephone Academy 1748 
JULIA DUNNE, {5 East 10th Street, New York. 
Individual and class lessons in Auction. Special 
coaching in Contract—including practice games. 
Course by mail $5.00. Tel. Stuyvesant 8770 






Bags 
Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 B'way—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 


Beauty Culture 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eradicates 
all superfluous hair (with follicle). No elec- 
tricity or poison. Established 1869. Address 
Mme. Julian, 34 West 51st Street, New York City 
MASCARILLO for beautifying Eyebrows & Eye- 
lashes (not a dye), 9 shades. Send 10c for samples 
of Exora Rouge, Cream, Powder & Mascarillo 
Charles G. Meyer, 11 East 12th Street, New York 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, Facial Blemishes, Warts, 
successfully removed. Consultation without obliga- 
tion. Edith W. May, Electrolysis Specialist, Phy- 
sician’s ref. 575 West End Ave., N. Y. Sch. 2994 
M.J. RUSH M. D. DERMATOLOGIST, Specialist in 
Cosmetic Dermatology. Personal treatments at his office 
for satisfactory removal of Acne, Oily Skin, Black- 
heads, Large Pores, Dandruff, all Skin Blemishes. 
Superfluous Hair destroyed by Electrolysis. Correc- 
tive Preparations for home treatment Correspon- 
dence invited. Send for free Booklet Free Con- 
sultation, Est. 1906, Dr. M. J. Rush, 347-5th Ave., N.Y. 


Books 


BOOKLOVERS will enjoy the reviews of current 
books appearing in The Aesthete Magazine. 22c per 
copy; subscription $2. per year. The Aesthese, Inc., 
Room 1623, 32 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
FIRST EDITIONS. American and English authors, 
Autographed letters, Manu rts of Noted People. 
Special catalogue of interesting first editions on 
request. Harry Stone, 24 E. 58 St., x. & 


Christmas Cards 


PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 
exclusive designs, magnificent assortment, delivered 
anyWhere. Send for samples at once. Everett 
Waddey Company, 3 South 11th St., Richmond, Va 

WANTED: Original designs for a high class en- 
graved personal greeting card line. Two, three or four 


















colors on faney stocks. We will provide stocks if 
necessary. C. C. Gill Engraving Co., Denver, Colo. 
FRENCH CHRISTMAS CARDS, a ed smart im- 
portations, Special assortments, 2, 3 or post- 
paid. Order your beautiful Christmas “¥lustration® : 
how, at $2.25 postpaid. ‘‘Petit Larousse Illustre’’ 
Fam us French dictionary, 1929 Edition $2.40 post- 
paid. Also all French Books and Magazines at 
reasonable prices. Catalogue 5e (stamps), The 
French Bookman, 202 West 96th Sc, N. Y. C 


Cleaning @ Dyeing 
KNICKERBOCKER Cleaning and Dyeing Company, 


Hig zh class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 East 
sist Street, New York City. Branch offices in New 








York, New Rochelle, Greenwich and White Plains 
Delicacies 

ENGLISH HOME-MADE FRUIT CAKE—also 

Puddings. 1%—3 or 5 ye —attractively 

ho ed in Metal Containers. $ per Jb. 

plete. Maccracken Fruit Cake, Cae ter, Ohio 





Delicacies—( Cont.) 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE CREAM. Plain $1.00 
per Ib. Butternut $1.2 auc lb. parcel post paid. 
Also finest maple obtainable. 





and syrup 
F. 


Bushwillie F AN Sah R. Vermont 


Fancy Dress & Costumes 


BROOKS, 143 W. 40St. (opp. Met. Opera House) N.Y. 
who costume practically every Broadway show, have 
20,000 of the world’s most beautiful costumes avail- 
abie fot hire, Costumes sent anywhere. Tel. 5580 Penn, 


Fire Arms @ Ammunition 


IMPORTED & AMERICAN Arms & Ammunition. 
Inspect largest stock in America of Guns, 
Trap, Side Arms, Target and Air _ Pistols 
or send 25 cents in stamps for complete 128 






page catalogue. Highest grade gun_ repairing. 
Our repair department can supply parts fe 
all arms listed in _ this catalogue. 

Stoeger, Inc., 509—5Sth Ave, (near 42nd St. , N. ¥ 


Flesh Reducing 


DR. SAVAGE’S EXERCISE INSTITUTE offers 
quick, wonderful results for those over or under weight 
with latest scientific equipment for reducing and de- 
velopment. Dr. Savage, 253 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Gifts & Novelties 


UNUSUAL StF TS Moderate stie art 


objects of 


great variety. Wr for new catalogue. 
Rena Rosenthal, "520 Madison Avenue 
(near 53rd Street), New York City, New York 


game of 
bunkers, 


AFTER-DINNER GOLF—A fascinating 
skill. Holland’s Indoor Golf Game with 
traps & 9 holes. 
sale discounts. 





Card table size. $3.50. Booklet. ee 
Wunderlich, 799 Broadway, Ne Es 


CHRISTMAS SPECIALTIES—Wild Beach Plum 
Jelly $3.00 dozen. Pure Bayberry 7 inch Candles 
50 cents a pair. Cold Cream made with Bay- 


berry. Bayberry Candle Place, North Truro, Mass. 
HAND-WOVEN BABY BLANKETS of softest wool; 
heautiful weaves in Celicate shades of pink, blue & 
white. Do not shrink. In bright Elfin Gift Boxes— 
$4.50. Means Weave Shop, 20 Howe St., Lowell, Mass. 


PLAYING CARDS WITH MONOGRAMS. Latest 





lesigns in Gilt Edge Whist Cards. 2 packs 
attractive case, prepaid $3.50; single pack $2. 
Samples. Bauer Press, Box 466, Springfield, Ohio 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING MADE EASY by mod- 
ern Santa Claus. We will mail to your friends 
copies of thefamous & captivating English Christmas 
Magazines (children’s included), enclosing your 


Christmas Greeting Card. Provides unusuat Christ- 
mas Gift—a really novel form of gift, which is 
meritoriously waxing popular in select circles. 


Throughout these magazines prevail that old Yule- 
tide Spirit of mirth & good-fellowship, so traditional 
of Christmas on the Continent. Magazine reproduc- 
tions, pric s, ete. on request. ae International News 
Co:, 131 Varick St., N. Y. Tel. Walker 8200 


Hair & Scalp Specialists 


ANNA S. BURKE—Hair & Scalp Specialist. Over 
20 yrs. on 5th Ave. Effective Swedish Treatment. 
Beneficial for headaches and over-wrought nerves 
522 Sth Ave., at 44th St., N.Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 2536 


FAMOUS QUARTZ RAY METHOD for restora- 





tion and_ promotion of hair for both men and 
women. Individual Shampoos. Mrs. K.  Rinke, 
33 West 42nd St., New York. Tel. Penn. 1346 


Hairdressing Establishments 


J. SCHAEFFER, over 10 years New York’s leading 
Permanent Wave Specialist. All Methods. Becoming 
individual effects. Mr. Schaeffer supervises all work. 
J. Schaeffer, Inc., 590-5th Ave., at 48th, N.Y. Bry. 7615 


Jewelry 


TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 
Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties. Suite 506, 
Guaranty Trust Bldg., 522-5th Ave., N. Y¥. C 


DIAMONDS, JEWELRY and SILVER BOUGHT. 
Estates appraised. References gladly given. Henry 
Meyer, 527-5th Avenue, South East Corner 44th 
Street, New York. Telephone Vanderbilt 0934 


CHINESE JADE JEWELRY. Manufacturers and 
importers of Hand-carved Chinese and Semi-precious 
Costume Jewelry of every description. Asiatic Art 
Jewelry Co., Inc., 22 West 48th St., N. Y. C. 





Lamps 


A BLACK WINGED RED — in full colors, 






with a cheery red checked gingham shade, silk 
lined, making a_ most effective lamp. Folder. 
The Garden Studio, Govans Station, Baltimore. 
Materials 
HARRIS TWEED. Direct from makers. Very 
high-class sporting material. Dress and_ suit 
lengths by mail. Postage paid. Samples 
free. Newall, 47 Stornoway, Scotland 


Name Tapes 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. Write for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 18th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 


Organ Tuning 


RESIDENCE ORGANS tuned for special occasions 
or under yearly maintenance contract. Night and 
day service. Louis F. Mohr & Company, 2899 
Valentine Avenue, New York City. Tel. Sed 








Oriental Rugs 







BASMAJIAN & DEMIRJIAN, Inc. (Esc. 1900), 
carry a large stock of antique rugs. Also buy, sell, 
or exchange rugs. Expert service in cleaning, Wash- 
ing & storing. 47 W. 46 St., N. Y. Bry. 5101 
Personal Service 
EXPERIENCE HAS TAUGHT ME that certain 
shops excel in certain lines. I buy everything. I shop 
for or with you Gratis Sooklet. Marion Prince 
Weigle, 306 W. 99th « N. Y. Riverside 913% 





Prints 
FOR DECORATING boxes, 


huntings $1. 5 4/6 dogs $ 


lampshades, ete. 5 
210/15 huntings § 





“i 0 58/11 French Boudoir $1. 10 4/6 Boudoir 

. Prepaid. Catalog. Baruch Prints, 55 W. 45th, N.Y. 
Shoes Repaired 

DEY—Rebuilds, Restores, & Relasts your worn 


shoes to look & feel like new. Not nailed or stitched, 

but reclaimed by a wonderfully successful Continent ik 

process. T, O. Dey, 1472 (42nd St.) Broadway, . 
Shopping Commissions 


EDITH V. STOVEL of the Associated Purchasing 








Agents, New York, shops” for or with you in lead- 
ing stores without charg Free Shoppers’ 

zine, 366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Wisconsin 
YOUR SHOPPING made easier. We know merchan- 
dise, styles and economical ways to buy. Send for 
The Shopper. Spanish clientele invited. Mrs. Lewis 
Middleton, 366-5th Ave., N. Y. Wise. 1683 


“BEAUTIFUL THINGS 1 SEE’’—Write for Free 
Pamphlet with list of bargains. Shops free for or 
with you saving time and money. Address 
Helen L. Richards, 452-5th Avenue, New York 


Social Culture 
SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS overcome. Personality de- 


veloped. Social coaching Orie RET Wwit-repar- 
tee. Personally or by mail. 16 yrs. Mile. Louise, 
Park Central, 56th St. & Tth hoe: Circle 8000 N.Y. 





Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices. Del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette free. 3 S. 11 St., Richmond, Va. 





Statement of the ownership, management, etc., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
of Vanity Fair, published monthly at Greenwich, 
Conn., for October 1, 1928. State of Connecticut 
County of Fairfield: Before me, a notary public 
in and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Francis L. Wurzburg, who 
having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
is the Managing Director 


poses and says that he 
of Vanity Fair and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 


ownership, management, etc., of 
publication for the date shown in 
the above caption required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 1—That the names and ad- 
dresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor 
and business managers are: Publisher, Condé 
Nast, Greenwich, Conn.; Editor, Frank Crown-. 
inshield, Greenwich, Conn.; Managing Editor, 
Donald Freeman, Greenwich, Conn.; Business 
Manager and General Manager, F. L. 
Greenwich, Conn. 2—That the owners are 
The Condé Nast Publications, Inc., Greenwich, 
Conn. ge ag ye Condé Nast, 1040 Park Ave., 
New York, ; Francis L. Wurzburg, Kimball 
Ave., Bron: ca W,.- ¥.¢ a. D 
Trustee, Graybar Bldg., New York, N. 
Woolman Newton, Graybar Bldg., New’ 
N. Y.; Max Rosett, 12 East 86th Street, 
York, N. Y.; Goldman, Sachs & Co., 30 
Street, New York, N. Y. ; 
E. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md.; Westover 
ing Corp., Westover Ave., Stamford, Conn. 3— 
That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amounts of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: American Bond & Mort- 
gage Co., 345 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
-That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders, and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing  affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the condition 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner, 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association or corporation has any 


ment of the 
the aforesaid 











York, 
New 
Pine 
The Vogue Company, 101 





Trad- 


interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds or other securities than as so stated by 
him, Francis L. Wurzburg, Managing Director. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 7th day 
of September, 1928. 

(Seal E. C. MacGowan, 
Commission expires February 1, 


Notary Public. My 
1930. 
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Among those 
presents 


RIGHT up in the front rank 
of things to give for Christ- 
mas put Eveready Flash- 
lights. Not only because 
that’s one of the easiest and 
most successful ways out of 
the Christmas-gift dilemma, 
but because it’s the sensible 
thing to do. 

Everybody, from six to 
sixty, wants a genuine Ever- 
eady. Not just “a flashlight,” 
but a genuine Eveready. Yes, 
it’s important to insist on 
this point. Genuine Ever- 
eadys have ALL the newest 
and best features. There are 
models and types for every 
possible purpose. 

This year, brighten the 
lives of all to whom you give. 
Start them right with the 
flashlight habit, that national 
movement to save skinned 
shins, banged heads and 
ripped clothes. Give them 
the world’s best portable 
light-maker—a genuine Ever- 
eady Flashlight. 


Baggage loss doesnt 
mean financial loss 














F YOU carry de- 

pendable insurance 
on your baggage and 
contents you are pro- 
tected against the 
high cost of replace- 
ment in such events 
as transportation 
cidents, fire, or theft. 


ac- 


America Tourist 
Baggage Insurance is 
readily obtainable and 
costs very little. Any 
North America Agent 
will tell you how to use 
it to best advantage. Or 
the attached coupon will 
bring you full informa- 
tion, without obligation. 


North 























the 
North America 


“The Oldest 

American Fire 
and Marine In- 
surance Company 

Founded 1792 


wa 


Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth St. at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. D-12 











Street cousce 
CRE casas sie vinings IO acisaacdiies 


Wants information on Tourist 
Baggage Insurance 














lable. Delicacies for Uanily air 


VANITY FAIR 








The finest homes 
the fastest ships 
and limited trains 


serve 


POLAND WATER 


The best 
always demand 
the best 








after 
eating~ 


“A Low A YS G 


Enjoymint/ 





“They aid 
digestion” 
a 


Toa 8 T 2°” 

















INTERESTING 
IMPORTATIONS 











NUYENS’ GRENADINE 
Also the most complete line of deli- 
cious imported French non-alcoholic 
cordials including Creme de Menthe, 
Créme de Cacao, Apricot, etc. Made 
by Nuyens of Bordeaux—founded 
in 1802. 

B. B. Dorr & Co., 247 Park Ave., New York 
Please send me, without charge. your illus- 

trated book ‘Cordial Cocktail Confidences” 

Name 

Address 


My Grocer’s Name 














“Good to 
the last drop” 


o single 
coffee grown can 
yield it—this 








That Thanksgiving 
PUDDING 


Other days may have light, 
frivolous desserts. But 
Thanksgiving demands 
something utterly grand and 
distinguished — something 
you can sit back and be 
thankful for . .. In short, 
Thanksgiving demands the 
world’s’ plu-perfect plum 
pudding. 


We sent out scouts to search 
for it—and the puddings 
they ate, if placed end to 
end, would reach from here 
to Windsor Castle. . .. One 
day, they came in with a 
look of solemn splendour on 
their faces. They’d found it 
—in England, of course. 


It’s made by a firm so fa- 
mous that it were /ése-ma- 
jesté to put the name in 
common print. Court cater- 
ers, they are—nothing less. 
} A recipe that has been whis- 
| pered from father to son for 
generations. And—the very, 
very, very best of brandy. 


If you want ,to have 
this King of plum pud- 
\ dings on your own 
} Thanksgiving table, 
you don’t have to be 
in Burke’s Peerage. All 
you necd to do is send 
$1.50 to Vanity Fair 
and back it will come } 


(post paid) in_ the 
most decorative of por- 
\ celain containers, ready J 


\\ to heat and serve. $5. J 


\ buys four of them 








blended richness | 

















Tea or coffee— 


it’s best from Sherry’s 


ROUND or liquid coffee ... the 
Sherry blend of tea—these and 


other specialties of Sherry estab- 
lishments are all) obtainable for 
your home table. 


1.00 Ib. 
-25 split 
35 pint 
Sherry-blend tea......... 2.00 Tb, 
(Individual bags)........ . 2.50 


Ground coffee. ........... 
Liquid coffee............ 


Order in person or by mail 
Prices do not include parcel post 
Dealers: Write for 


representation 


culg 


300 Park Avenue 
Sth Avenue at 58th and at 35th Streets 
and in The Waldorf-Astoria 
New York 











Your Service 


is it 


*“QEVERdomore than youareequipped 
~“to do with ease and distinction” 
.. don't increase the number of guests 

if it will complicate the service... don't 

overtax the abilities of the cook with 
too many courses” .. .- 


“For The 


72 pages 


THE CONDE 


Greenwich 


NAST 








FLAWLESS? 


Order from 


PUBLICATIONS, 





These are just a few of the guides to 
flawless service which you will find— 
along with dozens of inspired menus, 
pictures of beautifully arranged tables, 
and scores of other suggestions which 
make up the fine art of entertaining— 
in that new book, 





Hostess” 


25¢ postpaid 


POAC. 


Connecticut 











OR lunches or with meals — 

Pabst-ett is the ideal dairy 

product for children. It 
contains all the elements of 
milk — milk sugar, milk pro- 
teins, milk minerals, vitamins 
and calcium lost in cheese 
making. It is mildly stimulat- 
ing to digestion — a valuable 
regulative. Spread Pabst-ett 
on bread or crackers — serve it 
in cooked foods—include it in 
salads. Children quickly de- 
velopa taste for this delicious, 
healthful food. 


PABST CORPORATION 
(Cheese Division) Milwaukee 


(Also makers of Pabst Wonder Cheese) 





6 foil-wrapped than 
portions for indi- Cheese 
vidual serving. 











DECEM 
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For ¢ 
deligl 


icacy 


whol 
Ham 


seaso 


An 

serve 
fine ; 
ing | 


Carto 
east ¢ 
or set 
this 


Have 
Bran¢ 
delig! 
In siz 
postp 
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Calle Deli fanity Fair Readera.O 


cA New $1.35 Brings a 

~~ ee Christmas Box of 
-" i Tropical Fruit Jellies 

and Marmalades 












Prepaid to You from Sunny Florida 





new ‘Gift! A different Christmas 
JX thought, for your friends .. . anc 
for your table too! The sparkling sun- 
light and romance of the Tropics are 
caught in these pure, clear Jellies and 
Marmalades.. . carefully preserved, in 
the heart of Florida’s fruit-district, 
for an exacting patronage. 

Varied assortment sent to you pre- 
paid, packed in natural Spanish Moss, 
with Christmas wrapping and gift card, 
perfect delivery guaranteed, 

Check or money order for amount 


SS 
Amber Brand 


DEVILLED 
SMITHFIELD HAM 












The Famous 
**Martini!”’ 


COCKTAIL 


(First during Holidays) 


35 Assortment: Six 2 oz. Jars; 
a, Roselle and Orange Jelly, 
nge, Grapefruit and Kum- 


Six 10 oz. Jars, the 

assortment as above. 

rtment: Twelve 2 oz. Jars 

above, with Mint Jelly 
e Café Jelly added. 

$6.50 Assortment: Two Dozen Jars 10 





First in thirst. Use a 
dash of sunshine, a 
ripple of merriment, 













































change from other sweets, send 
for this box of glace fruits. 


I 








For Christmas festivities—what more oz. of genuine Guava Jelly or assorted. advertised covers all charges. ne-half Martini & 
4 , one-ha Martin 
delightful to serve than this new del- West Frioriwa Preservinc Company, Inc. Rossi Vermouth, dne- 
. 58a 9 : half your second fa- 
2 icacy from Old Virginia? Box 623 Bradenton, Fla. verlia inaredient. 
P ; plenty of ice—shake 
id DEVILLED HAM—made from . well, add an olive. 
b= J H 
a whole ee geal pis eo L i S n a m e FROM Or, No. 1 Hippity Hop 
Hams, well aged, finely ground an pec Le A SR style, use one-third 
é . grapefruit juice, one- 
' seasoned with the purest spices! CALIFORNIA third pineapple juice, 
. ; one-third Martini & 
it An enticing Hors d’Oeuvre when Rossi Vermouth, a clove 
it . * —icre hake . 7, 
a served on saltine crackers. Also very ay a Sey 
” ang ne —— =_ - > —_ 1 - | Glacé fruits, sweet, tart, lus- Free Bridge Pad 
ing Tor turkeys, chickens, ducks, etc. \ | ar oa Foss season’s crop, and Vermouth Cocktail 
| wit its freshness served, ; 
Order now for Christmas - | poten ne of eodaed bod mamanel wae — on 
parties and dinners redwood box. . 
Carton of six 4-oz. jars $2.50, postpaid I Write W. A. TAYLOR 
peng Pergo ag ny yf ap | Huge candied Pg Sate & COMPANY 
; 2. or si rs 0 i pears, some pale pink, others ‘ 
y this delectable Devilled Smithfield Ham. os ‘green; rings and cubes 94F Pine Street 
of golden pineapple, rows of York, &. Vs 
Have you tried our delicious Baked Amber | tangerines yr green gage ar Se ee hs 
Brand Smithfield Hams? They make most = at - | plums . .. and a dozen or 
delightful and unusual Christmas Gifts. =— more bright red candied cher- MARTINI & ROSSI 
. In sizes 6 Ibs. and up—price $1.25 per Ib. . ries tucked in everywhere. pte 
postpaid east of the Mississippi River. > TH \ | I NON ALCOHOLIC 
THE SMITHFIELD CO., INC. OL | 
| Smithfield, Virginia For the Thanksgiving dinner, 
as a gift, or as a refreshing 
IN JELLY 
13 as _ 


On receipt of your check, Van- 
ity Fair will have this holiday 
package shipped to you, post- 
haste, prepaid. One 2 pound 
box costs $2.50; two boxes 
for $4.50. 





Your 


Menus ¢ ¢ 
are they 


guarantees 


the world’s finest squabs scien- 
tifically bred, fed, rotisseried and 
packed on the world’s largest 
squab farm, ($1.25 at your dealer’s 
or by parcel post.) 

Send for Squab Sampler 
of two of each of Dyer & Davis’ prod- 
ucts (A) Whole Roast Squab in 
Jelly, (B) Paté de Luxe, a delicious 

squab paste with a most appealing 
Deo you know the subtle flavor, for sandwiches, appetizers and 
touches that change a fa- hors d’euvres, Sent express collect 
miliar menu into a new for $3.25, prepaid, $3.75, 


CLUSTER 


RAISINS 
Sor the holidays. 
5 LB BOX fr $2 


PREPAID 


° e i 4 
inspired? 
Top your holiday nut bowl with these 
beautiful cluster raisins on the stem! 


Pack them in pretty boxes for distinc- 
tive Christmas gifts! 


Lhe: gc Weck de tors se eee eee eee eOee OO COCUCCENECROCOLUIUIEOESMLELIVG, Gace 


experience? . . . Sliced 
avocado in the consomme 
... rose petal jelly sand- 
wiches at tea... mint in 
the French peas ... and 
so on ad infinitum. 
Scores of such sugges- 
tions . . . delightful and 
surprising .. . dozens of 
menus that would charm 
an epicure ... the trick 
of serving and even the 
training of servants... 
all these are waiting for 
you in that new book, 


“For The Hostess” 


72 pages 25c¢ postpaid 


cow 


Order from 
THE CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS 
INC, 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 








DYER & DAVIS 
NEWFIELD, N. J. 


























} PLOT 





FORMOSA 


OOLONG TEA 





is most fragrant and 


most delicate in flavor. 


DAINTIEST OF TEAS == 


A TE 










Fresh from sunny California vine- 
yards, these delicious Muscat cluster 
raisins—1928 crop—are delivered di- 
rect to you 6 days after packing! 





Grown in California’s famous raisin 
valley—cured in California sunshine 
—these raisins are extra choice, 
plump, juicy and sweet. Everybody 
loves them. 

Packed in plain cartons, all the value is in the fruit. 
5-Ib. box $2, express (or parcel post) prepaid any- 
where in U.S. Money back if not satisfied, 
Reference, The First National Bank in Fresno, 


CUT THIS OUT AND MAIL 
THE FRANK L. SMITH CO., Dept. I 
637 Olive Avenue, Fresno, Calif. 

Enclosed find $ (check or money order) 
for which send 5-lb box(es) of your choice 
California Muscat cluster raisins to 





Name 








Address 
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Last chance offer! 


mm A Hg 





FN i Ml 


VANITY FAIR 


NOW 
1 year $3.50 
2 years 9.00 





ERE TE 


after January 1, the regular price 


1 year $4.00 
2 years 8.00 


HUNNQUUL4Q000400004iosoetAAUENUEOOLIUNE SUUDGQULUUQUUOUUOLOUGHONUUUEUUULIIUUUEE mn 
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pase month, Vanity Fair brings you news of all the 


arts... painting, sculpture, caricature, satiric CONTRIBUTORS TO 


sketches . .. opera and concert music... drama, musical VANITY FAIR 


NEWYORK . - - LONDON comedy, movies .. . fiction, essays, reviews...inimitable — ##!ph Barton 
PARIS Maz Beerbohm 


.. symbols of everything amusing, bizarre, hysteric! 
Moths by the thousand are drawn to them from 
afar, to be singed of their bank-rolls and peace of 
mind. When at last they stumble away, what have 
they really done! Seen half a dozen shows at $5 a 
lickel. Spent several dull dawns at the better- 
known and more stupid night clubs. Lived too ex- 
pensively at a middle-class holel. Eaten 30 
mediocre dinners. With luck, met a few minor 
celebrities. Spen! perhaps $2,500 for one month's 


. 5 . . . He ah 
fooling by the world’s wits . . . serious articles by the = (2770 Broun 
. Bruno Frank 
well-informed ... the great and the lovely, photographed —— Gitbert Gabriet 
André Gide 
... golf, bridge, tennis and other sports... women’s —_ Louis Golding 
Percy Hammond 
Walter Lippmann 
Compton Mackenzie 
oni vee. George Jean Nathan 
artistic news of the three gay world capitals, London, Dorothy Parker 
“ = 5 : F Arthur Schnitzler 
Paris and New York. Its group of contributors are inter- — Edward Steichen 
Deems Taylor 
Alexander Woollcott 
Sherwood Anderson 
° ° — . Theodore Dreis 
taste and intelligence. Each has a large and distinguished aiden Huztey 
2 : - = - . Harold Nicolson 
following. Any issue of Vanity Fair commands attention — Pau! Morand 


Ernest Newman 


sports clothes, men’s fashions . . . the intellectual and 


incomplete entrée into only one of the gay capitals 
of the world. They go home wondering how they 
have missed so much of the adverlised glamour. 
How pathetic! How extravagant! How much better 
lo spend $3.50 for a whole vear’s intimacy with 
everything really amusing in all three capitals 
under the expert guidance of Vanity Fair! 


nationally accepted as spokesmen for the aristocracy of 


through their able essays, sketches and criticism. W. 0. McGeehan 


Miguel Covarrubias 
Clarence Darrow 


People who are “in the know” enjoy Vanity Fair. 6"K"Chesteron 
° ° Ferenc Molnar 
Send in your cheque now, and give yourself the pleasure 


of its company before the price goes up. 


Vanity Farr, 


| Graybar Building, New York City. 
| C Enclosed find $5.00 for which send me TWO YEARS (24 
| issues) of Vanity Fair beginning at once. 


i 1 Enclosed find $3.50 for ONE YEAR (12 issues) of Vanity 
Fair. 
| 


Sign coupon and Save money Ee eee Jobsites 





iFaccsscceass State V.F. 12-23 
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| SUPER-HETERODYNE 
The new Radiola de luxe Super-Heterodyne 64 is the 
finest receiving and reproducing instrument that has 
ever come from the associated Research Laboratories of 
General Electric, Westinghouse and RCA. It embodies 
all the world’s knowledge of the radio art. With amazing 
musical range and realism, it provides a fidelity of tone 
hitherto unknown. Exclusive features such as automatic 
volume control, and meter to insure accurate tuning. Sim- 
plified operation from house current. Finely finished 
cabinet of rich design, with ingeniously arranged doors! 
(24 $550 (less Radiotrons). 
ity 
Neate 
— RCA RADIOLA 60— Beautifully designed table model X RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103 
of new Radiola Super-Heterodyne with A.C. electric ~De luxe model of the 
ack operation, Single contrel with illuminated dial. Two- mm = 5 ‘: ory famous 100A, The new de- 
toned walnut veneered cabinet. An instrument of won RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA sign and tapestry covering 
derful musical range and tone fidelity. NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO make it highly decorative, 
-23 $175 (less Radiotrons), $37.50. 








ANY, Ma} y 


a 


come since 1854 


C) ~ 
year cfeussell Cutlery has maintained its 


M** ERIOUS package, what do 
you contain? All done in snow- 
white tissue with ribbons red and 
green... quickly removed with eager 
hands. The lid is raised ... out tumbles 
an humble penny (for good luck 

and then the box reveals a gleaming 
carver with its graceful mate, the fork, 
and near at hand a well knurled steel. 


Russell-made! Then it mst be good. 


Christmas is the same today and so 


happy 


returns of Christmas 


USC 

















YASSING 
f é 


Por example, this richly colorful 


Russell cable set of green. What a 
spirit of appetizing freshness it would 
impart on the breakfast table! 

You may have handles in red, too... 
red that gives verve and cheer to the 
luncheon or game suppers and steak 


] . 
Cinners. 


Then, what a decorative touch is 


gained by handles sapphire-toned to 


blend with the soft blues of colored 


is Russell...the good, old trusty house table linens... while blue against a 
that has been making quality cutlery cloth of white gives clean-cut contrast. 


for well-nigh a hundred years. A carv- 


And, to be sure, there always are the 


ing set...a kitchen set...a table set 
nh webied malin | chrnent All conventional cream white handles. 


Russell made... an economy for its 
wear and service and artistic styling... 


all of untarnishable stainless steel. 




















So, by joining color with untarnish- 
able stecl Russell offers the modern 


home its table cutlery par excellence. 


have 


gatate, 





fulness and style 











HN ¢ Tell,’ depicts and describes the Russell Green River line, 
he fr La f H 4 fal he ipp Pd ni WE vis and old ti Mey 
Let us know where to send it. 
SS = S&S £ N es we a 
MANUFACTURE O BY JOHN RUSS ECL CcUuTrte RK ¥ COMPANY » ss TURNERS rFALCS , MASS. 
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THE COMPLETE OPENING 
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The Roof...the New Addition...the Salle-Cathay...the Sea- 
glade...the Long Lounge.. 
Hotel St. Regis! In a series of openings, a new and greater 
St. Regis has been gradually unfolding itself. First, it was 
the Roof, with its summer brilliance. Then, the truly 
exquisite Addition... 330 rooms, individualized full 
call-button and floor-secretary service. The Salle-Cathay 


everything is finished at the 


..a delightful reconception in formal dining. The 


Seaglade .. . another Urban fantasy for Lopez dance 





rhythms and the current season’s féte-nights. Now is 
brought to completion the expansion-program of two 
years. The St. Regis stands more unique than ever. 
It has attained large-hotel proportions; yet it also 
retains its atmosphere of cherished seclusion and 
gracious dignity... that charm which, for years, has 
drawn people from the world’s smartest horizons. 
By-the-day accommodation at rates hitherto unavailable 
at the St. Regis...Suites, short or long-term leases. 
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EAST 55TH STREET, 





HOTEL ST. REGIS 


CORNER FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Douglas 
Manzanita. Exclusive guest 
Mountains. Golf. Hunting. 
Mrs. E. E. 


ranch. In 
Horseback. 
Ainsworth, Owner. 


Rancho 
Chiricahua 
Tennis. Swimming. 





CALIFORNIA 
Hollywood 


Hollywood Plaza Hotel. The most convenient, pop- 
ular and hospitable hotel in Hollywood. Write for 
free descriptive booklet. 


La Jolla 


A distinctive hotel for discrim- 
hours from Los Angeles on 


Casa De Manana. 
inating people. Four 
San Diego Highway. 


Pasadena 

CONSTANCE HOTEL & APARTMENTS. A new 
.fireproof European Plan Hotel of distinction. 
“Conveniently located. Reasonable rates. 

Huntington Hotel me Bungalows. Open all the 
year. One of America’s finest resort hotels, over- 
looking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel. 

Vista del Arroyo Hotel and Bungalows. Located 
in the beautiful westerly residential section of 
Pasadena. Open all the year. 


Santa Barbara 


El Encanto Hotel. California’s most delightful 
hotel and bungalows. On the Riviera overlooking 
sea and mountains. Excellent cuisine. Golf. Riding. 

El Mirasol Hotel and Bungalows. ‘‘Most unique 
hotel in America’’. Offering quiet home atmosphere 
and privileges of golf and country clubs 

Miramar Hotel and Bungalows. Situated on Pacific 
Ocean. Garden spot of California. Golf, Tennis, Rid- 
ing. Country Clubs. Exclusive residential section. 





Yosemite 
THE AHWAHNEE. Open all year. Already world- 
famous and commanding a superb Yosemite pano- 
rama. $12 up, American Plan. 


COLORADO 


Brook Forest 
Brook Forest Inn. A Swiss Chalet in the Rockies, 
open all year, altitude 8000 ft. Riding horses. 
Edwin F. Welz, Mer. 


CONNECTICUT 


New London 
Light House inn. Long Island Sound shore. Lux- 


urious estate. Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and 
bathing. Garage. Splendid roads. Historic region. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 


Cariton Hotel. 16th at K Streets, N. W. The 
newest and most distinctive hotel in the Capital 
City. Rates moderate. 

Grace Dodge Hotel. A hotel distinctive for its 
charm and high standards of service. Located three 
blocks from the Capitol. Open to men and women. 

Hotel Powhatan. A refined hotel. Single rooms 
with bath $3.50 to $5.00; double $6.00 to $8.00. 
Free booklet and auto map on request. 

Wardman Park Hotel. Away from noise and con- 
gestion, convenient to down-town. Single rooms with 
bath $5.00; double rooms, bath $8.00 

The Willard. ‘“‘The Hotel of the Presidents” — 
convenient to everything worth while in the Nation’s 
Capital. Homelike atmosphere. Unexcelled cuisine. 


FLORIDA 
Daytona 


The Osceola-Gramatan and Cottages. The perfect 
winter home for persons of culture and refinement, 
adjoining the Daytona golf links. Excellent cuisine. 


Fort Myers 


Hotel Royal Palm. Opens Jan. 5. Garden spot 
‘West Coast’’. Two 18-hole golf courses. Private 
EB a pool. Symphony Orch. J, L. Nelson, Mgr. 


Miami 
The Columbus. “‘Miami’s Finest Bay 
tel’’. Overlooking City Park and Biscayne Bay. Roof 
Dining-room. Accommodates 500. European plan. 
McAllister. Miami's largest modern fireproof Ho- 
tel. Overlooking park and Biscayne Bay. European 
plan. Leonard K. Thomson, Mer. 


Miami Beach 


The Flamingo. Florida’s best known hotel. Famed 
for its service, cuisine and unsurpassed location. 
Bungalows with hotel service. Opens January 1 

Hotel Pancoast. Direct ocean front. Social ren- 
dezvous of America’s Riviera. Ocean bathing, golf. 
J. A. Pancoast, Prop., L. B. Sprague, Mer. 

The Nautilus. Modern. Fireproof. Beautifully ap- 
pointed. Centrally located for golf, tennis, polo. 
Non-housekeeping bungalows. Opens January tenth. 


Front Ho- 





FLORIDA (Cont.) 


Orlando 


The Wyoming. A family resort hotel offering only 
the best in service and accommodations. American 
plan, Season early November to late April. 


St. Petersburg 


Hotel Soreno. On Tampa Bay. Modern. Fireproof. 
Each room with bath. Four golf courses. Exceptional 
music. Cuisine and service of the highest order. 

The Huntington. “‘A Resort Hotel of Merit’, 
conveniently located. Miniature Golf. Excellent 
Cuisine. Music. Paul B. Barnes, Manager. 

Vinoy Park Hotel. On beautiful Tampa Bay over- 
looking Yacht Basin. 375 rooms. Fireproof. Every 
recreational feature. Clement E. Kennedy, Mgr. Dir. 


Tampa 


Mirasol Hotel. On beautiful Davis Islands—Tampa- 
in-the-Bay. Every attraction and refinement of the 
highest class Florida resort. Manager P. F. Brine. 

Palmerin Hotel. Davis Islands. Center of every 
Florida sport and pastime, wonderful trips, sightsee- 
ing, night life. Florida’s new & most unique resort. 


Winter Park 


Virginia Inn. December to April. 
of Florida. 
course on 


The beauty spot 
Modern equipment and service, Putting 
grounds. Excellent 18-hole golf course. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago 
Atlantic Hotel. 314-328 S. Clark St. Centrally 


located. Near depots, theatres, shopping district. 
Famed Café. Write for Visitor’s Guide No. 2. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans 
New St. Charles. In the heart of the city. Noted 


for refinement and real service. Always recommended 
to ladies traveling alone. Reasonable rates. 


MAINE 
Bethel 


Bethel Inn. Noted for its individuality and per- 
fect appointments. The rates are reasonable. Nine- 
hole golf course on our own grounds, 


Portland 


Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where 


friends meet friends enroute, and enjoy excellent 
service at fair rates. European Plan. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Hotel Bellevue. Particularly accessible, located 


State House and Boston Common. — 
with running water $2.50up. Room with bath $3.50 up. 

Charlesgate Hotel. One of Boston’s best hotels. 
In residential sectiun overlooking Charles River & 
Parkway. 5 minutes to shopping & theatre districts. 

The Lenox and The Brunswick. Two famous Boston 
hotels offering the hospitality afforded only by 
faultless service. 

Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth Ave- 
nue. Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious private 
home with hotel service of the highest type. 


Brookline (Boston) 
Hotel Beaconsfield. Homelike atmosphere. Con- 


venient to down-town Boston. Away from congestion 
&noise. Residential section. Rooms $3.50up. Garage. 


Greenfield 


The Weldon (Fireproof) A most delightful place 


near the 


for rest or recreation. Very low winter rates. Book- 
let, J. T. Seller, Manager. 
Northampton 
The Hotel Northampton. ‘“‘A Wiggins Hotel’’. New. 
Fireproof. 125 rooms. European plan. Rate $2.50 


and upward, On three principal highways. Garage. 
Springfield 

Hotel Worthy. Fireproof. 250 rooms. Near station 

and shopping district. Rooms with bath, $3.00 up. 

Dining room and cafeteria. James T. Brown, Prop. 


MINNESOTA 


oe 


The Curtis Hotel. y accessible to Minnesota’s 
beautiful lake rant 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City 


Ambassador Hotel. Broadway at 36th Street. Kansas 
City’s finest new hotel. Permanent or transient. Suites, 
apartments, rooms, Center of social activities. 








MISSOURI (Cont.) 
St. Louis 


The Jefferson. ‘‘Where the world meets St. Louis’’. 
An hotel of International Repute. Famous Cuisine. 
New addition now under construction. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hanover 
The Hanover Inn. At Dartmouth College. 100 
rooms, 60 baths, elevator. New fireproof addition. 


Excels in all outdoor sports, 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 


The Breakers. Noted for its cuisine and comforts. 
One of the largest of the famous beachfront hotels, 
most fortunately situated near all attractions. 

Hotel Fredonia. A homelike European plan hotel. 
Not extravagant but comfortable in a most friendly 
way. Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk, 


NEW MEXICO 
Santa Fe 


Hacienda de Los Cerros. A modern all-year 
mountain Resort. Riding, motoring, outdoor sports. 
Dry, mild, sunshiny climate. 7000 ft, altitude. Booklet. 

NEW YORK 
New York City 

Hotel Brevoort. 5th Ave. at 8th St. Quiet and 
homelike. Large, spacious rooms. Excellent French 
cuisine of world-wide fame. 

Eighteen Gramercy Park South. New residence 
hotel exclusively for women. Overlooking Park. 
Helpful service to out-of-town guests. Moderate rates. 

14 East 60th St. For the discerning resident or 
visitor. A perfect home, stressing location, furnish- 
ings, beauty and service. Room and bath '$4.00 up. 

The Grosvenor. 35 Fifth Avenue. A conservative 
hostelry of English origin serving the most exacting 
demands of the traveler. 

Hotel La Salle. Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nified quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 


Hotel St. James. 109 West Forty-fifth Street 
just off Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, much 
favored by women traveling without escort. 

The Madison. 15 East 58th St., Hotel and Res- 
taurant. Quiet charm . . distinction . . excellent 
cuisine.. recommend this hotel to the discriminating. 


The Waldorf Astoria. Most famous hotel in the 
world. No other hotel with a more resplendent 
record for entertaining distinguished guests, 


Syracuse 


Hotel Syracuse. Magnificerit and new. Radiates a 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville 
Grove Park Inn. American plan. Absolutely fire- 
proof. Open all year. Finest resort hotel in the 
world. Golf, tennis, dancing, riding, hunting, etc. 


Pinehurst 

The Winter resort of outdoor 
America. 5 . Ross courses. Unexcelled for golf, 
sports, social entertainment. Now open. 

New Holly Inn. In gorgeous surroundings.” All 
PinehurSt’s famous facilities for sport at its dis- 
posal, Open nay 20th. 

Berkshire Hotel. A delightful hotel for the fam- 
ily, with reasonable rates and excellent cuisine. 
All outdoor sports. Opens early in February. 


Sedgefield, 

Sedgefield Inn. Now open. 
center of social and sporting 
ing, tennis and motoring objectives. 
Southern Pines 

Highland Pines Inn. On the main line of the Sea- 


Carolina Hotel. 
D. J. ¥ 


Greensboro 

A delightful mid-south 
activity. Golf, rid- 
Booklet. 


board Air Line railroad half way between the 
North and Florida. Golf, All outdoor amusements. 
Southern Pines Hotel. Pure filtered spring water. 
Excellent cuisine. White help from the North. 
Charming clientele of high social standing. 
OHIO 
Cincinnati 


Hotel Gibson. On Fountain Square. 1,000 rooms with 


bath. Beautiful Florentine Room, Roof Garden, Ball 
Room. Unexcelled cuisine. Wire reservations collect. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bethlehem 
Hotel Bethlehem. A new hotel, convenient and 
quiet in location. Luxuriously appointed, well fur- 


cuisine, 
Philadelphia 
Adelphia Hotel. Nearest everything. Roof Garden. 


Caters to families. Children half price in all 
restaurants. Every room with bath $4 to $5 a person. 


nished. Excellent 


PENN 


YSYLVANIA (Cont.) 
Philadelphia (Cont.) 


The Bellevue-Stratford. Its popularity evidenced 
by the patronage of Native Philadelphians of al] 
ages as well as visitors from all parts of the country, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Summerville 


The Carolina. A 
golf courses. Riding. 
High class ‘accommodations. 


TEXAS 


San Antonio 


Gallagher Ranch. Picturesque, 
Comfortable quarters. Excellent food. 
all western recreations. Open all year. 


BERMUDA 


Hamilton 
Princess Hotel. Directly on the Harbor. Socially 
discriminating clientele. All recreational features, 
Symphony Orchestra, Dancing, Concerts. 
Paget, West 


An ideal winter home for those 


winter resort. Tdeal_ climate. 8 
Hunting. All outdoor sports, 
Attractive surroundings, 





ideal climate. 
Riding and 


Hotel Inverurie. 


desiring an atmosphere of refinement. Restricted 
clientele. Golf on our own course. 

Glencoe. Delightfully situated on Harbow 
Famed for its service, cuisine, and unsurpassed 


Exclusive clientele. 


ITALY 


Genoa 
Bristol Palace. Leading Hotel of the city. De 
Luxe accommodations to please the fastidious trav- 
eler. Central location—convenient to everything. 
Hotel Savoy Majestic. Conveniently located. Op- 
posite central Station and near to Port. Air of quiet 
and refinement pervades throughout. 


Naples 
Excelsior Hotel. De Luxe. 


exclusive Santa Lucia residential district. 
of comfort and sumptuous furnishing. 


location, 


On the bay in the 
A model 


Rome 


Excelsior Hotel. De Luxe. The leading in Rome, 
Delightfully located in the Ludovisi quarter, close 
to Pincio and Villa Borghese. 

Grand Hotel et de Rome. De Luxe. An 
cratic home in the exclusive centre of 
Modern and comfortable. 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 
Hotel Regis. Central location. Caters conec 


to Americans. Rooms with private bath $3 to $ 
Special weekly and monthly rates. 


PRINCESS 
HOTEL 


(Opens Mid-December) 
Unequalled location, di- 
rectly on the Harbor. Select- 
ed clientele. All recreational 
features. Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dancing, Concerts. 
Booklet. 


L. A. TWOROGER CO. 
Cable Address: Princess, Bermuda. 


Special Holiday Rates 
until January 15th. 


aristo- 
Rome, 




















Cruise 


MEDITERRANEAN | 600 up 


ss ‘‘Transylvania’”’ sailing Jan. 30 
Clark’s 25th cruise, 66 days, including Madeira, 





Canary Islands, Casablanca, Rabat, Capital of 
Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Malta, Athens, Constan- 
tinople, Palestine and Egypt, Italy, Riviera, 
Cherbourg, (Paris). Includes hotels, guides, moe 
tors, etc. 

Norway- Mediterranean, June 29, 1929; $600 up 


FRANKC.CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 








VOGUE’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 


The reasons for good manners, 
and the rules and customs whic 
families of breeding and tra- 
dition observe today in social 
intercourse. 530 pp. $4. 
Order from Vocue, Greenwich, 


Conn. 
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Smart America discovers the desert 
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The colorful new playground of our Spanish-American Southwest 
invites you to bask in winter-long sunshine. 
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ne SoMETHING is happening on the : And all over southern Arizona are 
desert of our Spanish-American comfortable ranchos where the more 
Southwest inCaliforniaand Arizona. fo. energetic can enjoy the dash, color 
rtd Leaders in America’s social and and old-time spirit of the hard- 
business life are building winter —S riding, calf-branding, bronco-bust- 
| homes amid bristling yucca plants ing West. A unique outing! 
) and fantastic cactus, on the sides of \ Southern Pacific’s GoLDEN STATE 
| weird, chocolate-and-ocher moun- Route (Chicago to Los Angeles 


4. 
5 





te te QI DY vt 


| tains. To the distinctive hotels and 














hacienda resorts that have delighted 
discriminating travelers in recent years, 


| others are now being added. Palm Springs 





and Indio, on the western (California) 
side of the Colorado River, are meccas of 
this newest tide of fashionable travel. And 
Chandler, Phoenix, Nogales and Tucson 


in southern Arizona are other centers in 








GFive through trains daily to southern Arizona; 
twelve trains daily to California 


this romantic land of great winter moons 
and bright stars. Here winter is delightful. 
Noonday’s highest temperature averages 
81°; nights average 45° and invite sleep. 
Visitors spend memorable days on horse- 
back, or at golf, swimming, tennis, danc- 
ing or basking in the day-long sunshine. 


and San Diego) and Sunset Route 
(New York and New Orleans to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco ) directly 
and exclusively serve this spirited region. 
Choice of two other great Southern 
Pacific routes broadens your return 
journey. You can see the whole Pacific 
Coast. No other railroad offers this 
choice of routes. Stop over anywhere. 


Southern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 


Send your name and address to E. W. Crap, traffic manager, Department M-21, 310 Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, for free illustrated books, “Desert Resorts of Southern California”, “Guest Ranches 
of Southern Arizona” and “How Best to See the Pacific Coast”. 
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HoT SPRINGS 
NATIONAL PARK 











Arkansas 








REST ~ PLAY 
Take the Baths 
at the 


ARLINGTON 
HOTEL 


Revive your “Pep” and spirits 
in the outdoor fun — the social 
gaieties, the tonic medical 
waters at this popular resort. 
Dispensing genial hospitality, 
solid comfort, and appetizing 
cuisine, The Arlington invites 
ou tocome,relax and rejuvenate 
in this soothing pine-laden zone. 
Revitalizing Baths 
Reconditionand bathe your way 
to robust health in Hot Springs’ 
famed mineral waters. Nature’s 
most effective 
curative forrheu- 
matism, neuritis, 
high blood pres- 
sureand kindred 
ailments. Waters 
available to you Hot Springs’ 
intheArlington’s G.tned and 
splendid bath controlled 
house withinthe By the U.S. 
hotel,reached by Government 
private elevator from all floors 
and operated under supervision 
of the U. S. Government which 
ownsand controlsthe hot springs. 


Golf and Recreation 
Golf Club privileges—2 superb 
courses—riding horses—motor 
highways—tennis—hunting; 
bracing climate, scenic beauty. 

Come along for a week or a 
monthand keepyoung. Through 
sleepers via Missouri Pacificand 
Rock Island Railways. Airways 
landing field. 


For booklet and 
reservation addres. 


W. E. CHESTER, Pres. & Gen’l Mgr. 


The ARLINGTON 
HOTEL 


Mot Springs, National Park 
Arkansas 





» 
. ) You can play every 


day in the year 
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= high with glinting silks, barbaric jewelry, 
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delightful place 


ora winter holiday 


Golden sun on white-roofed cities, old as 
Time...the Mediterranean below miles 
of macadam roads ...vivid glimpses into 
a secret, twisted streets... bazaars piled 


leathers gay as flower gardens, perfumes 
in gorgeous bottles...strange, mad : 
dancers under a flare of midnight torches 2 
.--fortune-tellers who trace your life in =: 
a bit of sand ... the snow-capped Atlas... Fe 


Be the desert, the oases, on a camping tri 
a r) 


--- 13 days, $200. 
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Information from any authorized French Line Agent ee 
or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 2 





be with Paris, thence to January 3rd, February 
a Marseilles and Algiers <a 7th and March 14th. 


for North Africa. 


/ 











de luxe ... forty-one luxurious“Transat = 
Hotels and a fleet of Renaults to ensure cS - 
your comfort. ..57-day itinerary, $1750 s 


"Ile de France’’, “ Paris”? and The Mediterranean - Moroccan ie 
“ France”’... one of the trio / Cruises on the “France”’ pro- a 
of express liners leaves / vide a 30-day itinerary 4 
New York every Saturday, / with elastic stop-over priv- 
connecting by boat-train A ileges.cwo Cruises leave 











A Cunard Intro- 


duction to the 
Tropics. . . The 
Franconia West 
Indies Cruise... 


A giant Cunarder takes 
the Caribbean as a sort 
of cocktail... Before 
she sails on her mag- 
nificent World Cruise, 
the Franconia intends 
to see the Old Year 
die in moon-kissed 
carnival in Havana... 
She will visit Port-au- 
Prince . . . Kingston 
... Colon... Nassau 
... Every day on board 
will be a sun-drenched 
interlude between one 
fascinating port and 
thenext... Her sports 
space is the best afloat 
... her staterooms a 
miracle of comfort .. . 
and her Cruise ser- 
vice the pride of the 
Cunard fleet. 





Three 16 day cruises... 
£200 up 
Visiting Port-au-Prince, Kingston, 
Colon, Havana, Nassau. 
S. S. FRANCONIA 
From New York... 
Dec. 1 and Dec. 20, 1928. 
S. S. SCYTHIA— 
From New York... Jan.7, 1929. 
Two 31 day cruises... 
$300 up 
Visiting Nassau, Havana, Port- 
au-Prince, Kingston, Cristobal, 
Curacao, La Guayra, Trinidad, 
Martinique, Barbados, San Juan, 
Bermuda. 
S.S. CALIFORNIA— 
From New York ... 
Jan. 19 and Feb. 23, 1929. 
Every Saturday to Havana 
by the Transatlantic Liner 
Caronia . . . Every lux- 
ury of a great Cunarder ... 
From N. Y.... Jan. 5 to 
March 16, 1929, 











For further information apply to 
your local agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 


West Indies Cruises 
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ROOSEVELT DAM ON APACHE TRAIL 


DELUXE 


GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


fo Cahtfornia 


across the Solarium 
of America 


@Only main line from Chicago through 
Tucson, Chandler, Phoenix, Indio, Palm 
Springs and other attractive resorts of the 
picturesque Southwest—where luxu- 
rious hotels, comfortable ranch houses 
and playgrounds of every description 
offer rest and recreation in a land steeped 
in sunshine and color. 





Direct low altitude way. 63 hours to 
Los Angeles. Shortest and quickest to 
San Diego. 


@Rock Island-Southern Pacific through 
service includes other fine fast trains, 
notably the Apache—same delightful 
route. 






OCKISLAND' 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


o——™ 








For further information, mail this coupon 


Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau, 456-3 
730 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill, 

Please send me booklets about California and scenes en route: also 
full information regarding train service via Golden State Route. 








“i Smart Winter‘ Throng 
is gathering at WAIKIKI 


Tue vanguard of society’s nomads 
who follow the sunshine every winter 


is arriving now at Hawaii’s hotel pal- 
aces and hau-tree-shaded inns. 

Every incoming liner from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle and 
Vancouver brings travelers who have 
discovered that the true luxury of win- 
ter is to loll on the sandy, coral beach 
of an almost-tropical isle—to play golf 
on verdant courses where the ‘‘rough’” 
is a color-drenched border of exotic 
blossoms—to join the gay promenade 
of summer-clad bathers—to go cruis- 
ing, motoring or hiking among the 
dreamland islands of 
Oahu, Maui, Hawaii 
and Kauai. 


















HAWAII 


outrigger-canoeing, game fishing, golf, 
swimming, entrancing native entertain- 
ments, exploring the volcanic wonder- 
lands of Hawaii U.S. National Park. 
You can reach this island Eden as 
easily, as comfortably, as crossing the 
Atlantic. It is only 2,000 miles (four 
to six days’ voyage) from the Pacific 
Coast; and all-inclusive tours range 
upward from $400 or $500 including 
all steamer fares, hotels and sightsee- 
ing, for a month’s trip with two or 
three weeks ashore. De luxe accom- 
modations, also, that are equal to those 
of Europe’s most renowned resorts. 
Your local railroad 
or travel agent knows 
exactly how to plan 






ing = one MGs your trip from San 
with its endless vari- ‘ Francisco, Los An- 
ety of things to do— WORLDS geles, Seattle, or Van 
and with its Cuchanted _ couver. No pass- 
countless ways to P) Island ) ports or formali- 
do nothing at all! ¢ May gVOUR¢ ties—Hawaiiisa 
Surf boarding, =, 







MATSON LINE from SAN FRANCISCO 
Sailings every Wednesday and every other 
Saturday on fast de luxe liners; also popular 
one-class steamers. Novel entertainment 
features—glorious fun. Matson All-Expense 
Tours include transportation, hotels, and 
sightseeing. See your travel agency or Mat- 
son Line: 215 Market St., San Francisco; 535 
Fifth Ave., New York; 140 So. Dearborn, 
Chicago; 1805 Elm St., Dallas, Tex.: 510 
W. Sixth St., Los Angeles; 1319 Fourth Ave., 
Seattle; 82!2 Fourth St., Portland, Ore. 


U.S. Territory. 





LASSCO LINE from LOS ANGELES 


Sailings every Saturday over the delightful 
Southern route on Lassco luxury liners and 
popular cabin cruisers. De luxe accommoda- 
tions; also economy tours on all-expense 
tickets. Ask at any authorized travel agency 
or at Los Angeles Steamship Company offices: 
= 30 South Broadway, Los Angeles; 505 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; 140 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 685 Market St., San Francisco; 119 
W. Ocean Ave., Long Beach, Calif.; 217 E. 
Broadway, San Diego, Calif. 








HAWALL TOURIST BUREAU *3 


8AN FRANCISCO: P. 0. BOX 3615—Los ANGELES: BOX 375——HONOLULU, HAWAII: BOX 2120 


Please send me Hawaii booklet in colors and a copy of “ Tourfax” travel guide. 


Name. 


Address 
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Havana, smartest city in Amer- 
ica, offers you thirteen daily 
hours of sunshine for sport, 
horse-racing on the prettiest 
track you've seen, a Jockey 
Club where you may play, 
dine, dance or we atch the races 
—Jai-Alai, fastest game on 
earth—and the Casino, luxuri- 
ous shrine of a fickle goddess, 
with the best cook this 
side of Paris. 














Bring your car in free of duty 
and discover romantic Cuba on 
velvet highways—the 
drous Isle of Pines—the sponge 
fisheries of Batabano—the Val- 
ley of the Yumuri—the Valley 
of Vinales—Pinar del Rio, 
home of “burning romance” in 
leaf—beautiful Matanzas. 


won- 


Information from Cuban Na- 
tional Tourist 
Havana, 
Consulate or Tourist Agency. 


te. 


SMARTEST CITT 
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Commission, 
or from any Cuban 
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Cruises Round the World 


Here is an unique type of 
world cruise. You make your 
own plan, spending as little or 
as much time in the various 
countries as you choose, 

Circuit the world in 110 days. 
Or take the entire two years 
that your ticket allows. Either 
way you will visit the most fas- 
cinating ports and countries 
Round the World. 


At every port the ship re- 
mains from several hours to 
several days. This time you 
spend ashore in sightseeing 
and shopping. 

But if any port particularly 
interests you, plan to remain 
for a week, two weeks or 
longer, touring the interior of 
the country at leisure. 

Sailonone of the magnificent 
President Liners from Boston 
or New York any fortnight; see 
Havana and Panama enroute to 
California, Hawaii and Round 
the World or board at Los An- 
geles or San Francisco any 


week of the year. If you prefer, 
sail from Seattle or Victoria, 
B. C. any alternate Saturday di- 
rect to the Orient and Round 
the World. 


You will enjoy Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Manila, Singapore, Penang, 
Colombo, Suez, Port Said, Al- 
exandria, Naples, Genoa, Mar- 
seilles and return direct to New 
York. 


Your transportation, meals 
and accommodations aboard 
ship are included in the fare of 
$1000, $1250 and up Round 
the World. 


The liners are broad of beam, 
steady and comfortable. Outside 
rooms with beds, not berths. Broad 
decks enclosed in glass. An outdoor 
swimming pool. A cuisine famous 
among world travelers. Luxurious 
public rooms. 

Fortnightly sailings from Naples, 
Genoa and Marseilles for New 
York. 

A similar service from the Orient 
to San Francisco and Los Angeles; 
to Victoria, B. C. and Seattle. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR 
RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 


Dollar Steamship Line 


American Mail Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
210 so. SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
514 Ww. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 





1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D.C. 
UNION TRUST BLDG, ARCADE, CLEVELAND 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. a LONDON 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
4TH aT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Answering every question 
of luxury... speed... 
convenience of departure 


No other route offers so many fine 
trains. Eight splendid trains every 
day from Chicago and St. Louis 
providing every class of modern ac- 
commodation. 
hour de luxe extra-fare all-Pullman 
trains; no-extra-fare all-Pullman 
trains; trains with tourist sleeping 
ears and chair cars. Famous Over- 
land Route dining cars on all trains 
serving all meals. 


No other route is so rich in ro- 
mance, history and scenic beauty 
as the Overland Route. 


Pacemakers to the Pacific 
Barber, bath, valet, maid, on 
both trains. $10 extra fare. 

Los Angeles Limited. 63 hours from Chicago 
to Southern California. Leaves 8:10 p.m. 
daily. 

San Francisco Overland Limited. Only 63 
hour train to Golden Gate. Leaves Chi- 
cago daily 8:10 p. m. 

If you are going to California, ask for our 
California booklet and complete train 
service information. 


C. J. COLLINS, General Passenger Agent, 


Dept. 269, Union Pacific System, 
Omaha, Neb. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


From Chicago, 63 | 
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. + Angkor Wat... 


Apsarases toa 


An opportunity rare awaits you in Cambodia, 
where hides the Khmer temple, Angkor Wat .. . 
a symphony of stone ... of rugged towers and 
obelisks . .. terraced courts and galleries... of 
Buddhas, red, green, gold in endless rows .. . of 
lotus flowers and Apsarases ... of seven-headed 
cobras... all surrounded by a marvelous moat; 
you may go to Angkor... from Penang via 
Bangkok and Ayuthia . . . rejoining the Franconia 
at Cap S. Jacques on the China Sea...an optional 
trip within the cruise 


Around the World 


| on the Cunard Super Cruising Steamer 





Franconia’ 
Sailing from New York January 15th, next 


Never was there a voyage like this . .. the most 
complete world panorama. .. including all the 
well-known places...as well as lands not 
visited by any other cruise... a super-ship 
with the cruising viewpoint built into her... 
two of the outstanding leaders in travel linking 
their 175 years of prestige, experience and effi- 
ciency for this cruise. 


Literature and full particulars on application 


to your local agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


THOS. COOK & SON 
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are faithfully observed in the ap- 's) fl 
i of a Roosevelt guest <> . 
toom. Sound-proof walls make for 


quiet repose, and individual floor 
service fills promptly every per- 
sonal need. 





F \ correct address 


while in New York is as impor- 
tant to the visitor as a card of 
introduction to prospective 
Jriends . . . Residence at The 
ROOSEVELT is a hall-mark of 
good taste... an open sesame 
to the delights of the metropolis. 
> > > 
Connected by private passage with Grand Central 
and the subways. . . Complete Travel and Steamship 


Bureau... ‘“Teddy Bear Cave,’’ a supervised playroom 
for children of guests . . . Special garage facilities. 


BEN BERNIE and his ORCHESTRA in the GRILL 


THE ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th Street NEW YORK 


Epwarp Cuinton Focc— Managing Director 
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A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation— 
Luxurious comfort, perfect service, enjoyable enter- 
tainment, on board the ‘‘Rotterdam."* Scenic splen- 
dor, strange and thrilling sights in interesting Old 
World lands. 

By the famous “‘ROTTERDAM”’ 8th Cruise 
Leaving New York, February 7, 1929 
Under the Hottanp-America Line’s own management 

“ 99 24,170 tons register 
THE ROTTERDAM {37190 tons displacement 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort of her appointments, the sur- 
passing excellence of her cuisine and the high standards of service and management on board, 
71 DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Casablanca (the playground of Morocco and North 
Africa) , Cadiz, Seville, (Granada) Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first call), Tunis, Athens, 
Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, (the Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), 
Kotor and Dubrovnik (on the Dalmatian Coast),Venice, Naples (second call), Monaco, 
and the Riviera. Easter in Italy (April 1st) .Carefully planned Shore Excursions included 
in Cruise Fare. Stop-over in Europe. Number of guests limited. Cost of cruise $955 up. 
American Express Co. Agents in Charge of Shore Excursions. 
For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 
Illustrated Folder F, on request to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE [1,00 
a 21-24 State Street, New York — 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, WEST INDIES 

















Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, by the splendid oll buruing 
Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, New Orleans, Los scent seer 
—_ San Francisco, Mexico City, Mon- VOLENDAM v3. 
treal, innipeg. 26 Feb.16 Mar.9 
any authorized Steamship Agent. peer rates ee 
VEENDAM ;-2,, 
Feb. 12 








The PLAZA, New York 


Fred Sterry John D. Owen 
President Manager 
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The SAVOY.PLAZA The COPLEY-PLAZA 
Arthur L. Race 


Henry A. Rost ee ees Ree tL. 
Suan Meee New York kh BY Managing Director Boston 
és — 
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Hotels of Ch)istinction 
Unrivalled as to location. Distin- 


guished throughout the World for 
their appointments and service. 


TPG SAR one 











































All’s Sunshine, 


Gladness at— 
WEST PALM BEACH 


9 LONG as the sun shines each winter the 
nation will have its West Palm Beach. This 
winter West Palm Beach begins anew— 

Springtime is upon us. Flowers again are bloom- 
ing, trees are green. We enter a new era of life. 

As ever sunshine, warmth, gladness await you 
here. Assure yourself a new city is ready to re- 
ceive and entertain you, a city rebuilt, with rec- 
reation and accommodations expanded. .. . 
Come be happy with us “Where Summer Spends 
the Winter”. 


A new illustrated booklet can be yours for the 
asking. Address: G. A. Swinhart, Drawer B-58 


Ciry OF 


WEST PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 




























Spend A Restful Christmas 
In Americas Sport Centet 


Holiday good times are yours wherever you turn at Pinehurst, 
N. C., the Winter Resort for Outdoor America. Whether it’s 
for golf on one of the five D. J. Ross golf courses, riding on 
well trained horses that enjoy a canter as well as you, tennis, 
polo, aviation, archery, shooting or other sport, you'll find fa- 
cilities as perfect as 30 years of catering to a discriminating 
clientele can make them. 

Enjoyable evenings of dancing, bridge and social entertainment fol- 
low brisk days in the open. Then you appreciate to the utmost the 
Juxurious service and tempting meals that have made the Carolina 
Hotel (now open) famous. New Holly Inn opens Dec. 20th. 


Write for descriptive illustrated booklets and 
reservations to General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 


inehurst 
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BERMUDA 


Sanctuary! 


Footsore and gasping, his pursuers at his heels, 
the aboriginal fugitive fell within the stone 
enclosure, free. 

Modern civilization has brought different 
pursuers, no less inexorable, but a better 

ywctuary. 

The exactions of business, the ordeal of 
crowds, the shrill paceof thecity,endon the boat 
that takes youtoBermuda. Twomornings hence 
you will look out on these beautiful islands. The 
thrum of the racquet, the thud and whirr of the 
golf ball, the whistleof ropesthrough the block, 
the leathery crunchof the saddle; theseare Ber- 
mudian sounds; these,and the horns of the sea. 

You are welcome without a passport in this British col- 
ony. Palatial steamships sail thrice weekly—the hotels and 
boarding places are excellent. Booklet from Furness Ber- 
muda Line, 34 WhitehallSt.; The Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, 26 Broadway, New York; any travel agency, or 

THE BERMUDA TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
aso Park Avenue, New York 
(A Department of the Bermuda 
h has authorized 
1 of this advertisement) 
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bs a colorful day's motoring from Los Angeles to 
Death Valley under Southern California’s mellowy 
winter sunshine, for the Mojave Desert is unending in 
fascination and interest all the way to Olancha. Here the 
High Sierra country opens. Turn sharp right for Death 
Valley! 

You cross the ancient Coso mountains and silent, 
parched valleys of untold mysteries . . . and miseries of 
pioneer days. Finally, come the massive Panamints! Death 
Valley, stretching north and south into the haze of great 
distance, lies ahead, guarded on the east by the solemn 
Funeral Range. Roads are good all the way—and safe. 
Or, you may make the trip practically all the way by train. 

As much as three hundred feet below sea level—the 
lowest spot on earth—and surrounded by mountains of 
marvelous hues and proportions, Death Valley has no 
counterpart as a scenic wonder. Its winter climate is de- 
lightful; 1. summer, practically unlivable. Hotel accom- 
modations are excellent. 

Another alluring winter day's desert outing is Palm 
Springs, a mecca for world famous people. In fact, this 


" Jeath Va ley... this winter] 


; Neither brush nor pen adequately express the 
sublime grandeur of the lowest 


spot on earth| 





Death Valley, 300 feet below sea level, from Dante’s View, 6000 feet above—Painted by Hanson Puthuf 


Southern 
California 


entire vast, once-forbidding country, is all now of easy 
access from the Pacific Coast metropolis. Its vogue in- 
creases each season. 

To the lure of Southern California's desert add groves 
laden with golden navel oranges, snow-capped moun- 
tains, flowers, golf on all-year greens, the placid blue 
Pacific, Old Spanish Missions, saddle sport on hill trails 
—and warm, energizing spring-like sunny days! Such is 
the Southern California that awaits you today—and all 
winter long! Can you resist such an invitation? 

You will enjoy Los Angeles and its hotels, shops, thea- 
tres and cafes. Hollywood is close by. Los Angeles 
County's oil fields are rated at a billion dollars; agri- 
cultural products average $95,000,000 annually. Come 
this winter and see this interesting country. 


Mail the coupon now for a new book, ‘‘Southern Cali- 
fornia Through the Camera,” which pictures just what 
you will see here, winter and summer. It contains 68 
large pictures in gravure showing magnificent scenes, 
sports, social events. It is offered free. 


A TRIP ABROAD IN YOUR OWN AMERICA’ 


@ D 
All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. 12-U, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Please send me your free booklet “Southern California Through 
the Camera.’ Also booklets telling especially of the attractions 
and opportunities in the counties which I have checked. 

O Los Angeles 0 San Bernardino (1 Santa Barbara 
Oo 











© Los Angeles Sports [] Orange an Diego 
OD Riverside 0 Ventura 
Name 
Street 
City State 
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Sunshine wad Gates 


....parasols down Spanish lanes....patios brilliant with 
flaming hibiscus....crimson poinsettias. ...rustling palms 
...sunshine that sparkles on silvery beaches....big warm 
breakers rolling in....the Gulf Stream breathing a 
mystic spell and warmth to flowers, trees, and shrubs. 
.... golf at its best... . hotels of the rare oe 
Flagler System that please one’s slight- _ } te cur stream | 
est whim or fancy....tennis.... polo 
....yachting ....the East Coast... . the 
East Coast of Florida....served by a rail- 
way supreme for modern transportation. 
...less than thirty hours from New 
York.... forty from Chicago. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST 
Railway and Hotel Companies 


General Offices (Blagler System} 2 West 45th Street 
St. Augustine, Fla. New York City. 


Operating the following hotels (American Plan) 


Ponce de Leon’ . St. Augustine The Breakers . . Palm Beach 
Alcazar . . . St. Augustine Royal Poinciana . Palm Beach 
Cordova [Europeanplan] St. Augustine Hotel Ormond . . Ormond 
Long Key FishingCamp,LongKey Casa Marina . . Key West 
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Winter inthe lropics- 
healthful-happy~-ummer day> 


‘*Miami is the most gorgeous example of upper-class civilization on 
the planet’’-- William Allen White in the Emporia Kansas Gazette, 





Life in Miami is ‘*gorgeous’’, for Miami itself seems to have 
been a happy afterthought of Providence for the recreation and 
delight of Man---so different is it from the remainder of the 
United States and yet so easily reached at so little cost to. those 
who have acquired the sensible habit of exchanging for a while 
each year the unpleasant experience of a northern winter for its 
carefree, healthful life. 


Carefree --- because pleasure always minimizes care, and good 
health, gift of the constant sunshine of the tropics, conspires 
with summer sports to make enjoying life the most serious 
thought in the minds of thousands of «*«Winter Miamians’’. 


November opens the Miami season, --- come early and receive 
all of the benefits of a glorious winter under summer skies, 


Miami’s facilities for the accommodation fortably and economically, Transpor- 
and entertainment of visitors rank first tation is fast, modern and luxurious. 
in Florida. Economy for the tourist Thirty-three hours from New York by 
has been so carefully studied that today tain 4 few hours more from the 
Miami offers more quality in entertain- _. . : 

middle west. Palatial coastwise steam- 
ment at less cost than any other great re- f il he High 
sort. Miami's 1200 apartment houses, ©" from all eastern ports. The High- 
136 fine hotels, and hundreds of fur- Way of Palms down the east Coast of 
nished cottages will accommodate more Florida is one of America’s finest, safest 


than 100,000 tourists at one time com- and most beautiful motor routes. 


Golf—eleven courses, surf bathing, polo, horse racing, 
tennis, archery, greyhound racing, yachting, horse- 
back riding —every summer sport all winter. 


For reservations, information and illustra- 
ted literature, address Chamber of 
Commerce, Miami, Florida. 


a dad 


CITY COMMISSION OF MIAMI 
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AWinter Cruise on 
the Mauretania .. . 
The Mauretania sails from New 
York on Feb. 16th. . . For the 
fifth successive year she turns 
her stern on winter...To 
Madeira ... Gibraltar. . . the | 
Riviera... Algiers... Naples | 
..- Athens... Cairo and the 
Holy Land... One day out and 
winter is a matter of the bleak 
past... 


This giant Cunarder has de- 
veloped a Cruise Clientele ... 
People who would almost give 
up the sun-soaked gaiety of the 
world’s winter playgrounds, 
rather than sail in another ship 
.-- Thereis something about her 
new rooms... her deck... her 
food, carefully chosen and 
concocted with an art which 
reminds them of their pet hotels 
abroad... The Mauretania is first 
choice for an acknowledged 
winter habit...a Mediterranean 
Cruise via Cunard. 

Rates: 
New York to Naples, $275 up. 
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MAURETANIA 





CUNARD LINE 
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GULF COAST 


Breathe the salt sea air and drink in the ozone of the 
neighboring pine woods. No winter surf bathing along 
the Coast except for the most hardy, but glass-enclosed 
pools, where the water is about 74° temperature, shut off 
the cool breezes and permit the sun’s rays to warm you. 

The Gulf Coast is a land of unsurpassed outdoor 
charm. Here scores of championship golf courses are 
kept in perfect condition and the winter visitor may 
play a different course each day. 

Tennis, motoring for miles and miles along the deep 
blue waters of the Gulf; horseback riding through semi- 
tropical forests; motor boating and sailing to the histori- 









cally interesting pirate islands just off the shores; 
also, besides such points of historic interest as the old 
lighthouses, forts, the landing place of Bienville, the 
winter home of Longfellow, Jefferson Davis’ home, etc., 
etc., there are numerous other attractive places to visit. 
Fishing and hunting under finest conditions, accom- 
modations for men and women; splendid hotels--- 
F moderate rates. 
Write today for illustrated literature and particulars 
about how to best reach this 
charming winter vacation 
land. Address R. D. 
Pusey, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
L. & N. Railroad, 
Room 325-B, 9th 
and Broadway, 


Bm, 


Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R:-R 


Bathe in the 
Sunshine of 


Glass-Enclosed 
Pools...on the 








VANITY FAIR 


The Winter 
Wanderer’s 
Friend Abroad 


AT the busy ports, foreign railway sta. 
tions and frontier points, the winter 
traveler will find a friend. 


He wears the uniform of the Amer. 
ican Express. He is stationed at most 
of the principal points where tourists 
gather, to make travel easier and more 
comfortable. Wherever and whenever 
assistance is needed he is there, ready 
and smiling. 


This friend is part of the Helpful 
Hand of Service to which all travelers 
are entitled when they purchase 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 
Besides introducing the traveler to 
this personal service, these sky-blue 
Travelers Cheques safeguard money 
against theft or loss and are spendable 
everywhere. 

Issued in denominations of 


$10, $20, $50 and $100 
Cost 75c for each $100 


Sold by 22,000 Banks, American Express and 
American Railway Express 

offices. Merely ask P mywwhere 

the sky-blue 


ell 
Am Seca 


EXPRESS 
Travelers Cheques 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


GEARY at TAYLOR ST. 


Discerning travelers 
rank The Cliftamong 
America’s fine hotels. 
Downtown location, 
immediately adjacent 
to shopping, business 
and theatre districts. 


540 rooms with bath 
Single, from $4 
Double, from $6 


@ 


EL MIRASOL 


4 At Santa Barbara 
like anexclusive country estate 
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* SanAngelo Castle 
* and Dome of St. Peters. 
Rome. 






The Casino, Morte Carlo, Monaco. 
Gas » “orte Cerio, Monaco. Grand Loved. 
Venice 


In All the World No Trip Like This! 


CFram's onic 
Mediterranean 


62 glorious days ... mysterious Egypt... sacred Palestine... ancient 
Greece... gorgeous Italy... romantic Spain... . enchanting North Africa 
. « . primitive Dalmatian Coast. .. bewitching Turkey... and the most 
comprehensive itinerary of strange cities bordering this historic sea. 











Gitadel Gates and Mosque, 
Cairo, Egypt. 


The romance... the charming social life ... dances ... gay car- 
nivals ... smart country club atmosphere and comfort on a ship built 
for cruising ... far famed cuisine... service par excellence . . . most 
efficient staff to entertain and guide you... 53 years experience . .. all 
combine to make this a most attractive and thrilling adventure. 


{ Exclusively Chartered Palatial S.S.“SCYTHIA” } 
a 


Mosque of Sancta Sophia, 


Constantinople 
= 





Cunard Line’s finest first-class cuisine and service 
Membership limited to 390 guests —half capacity 








remees: SAILING FROM NEW YORK, JAN. 29 
WEST INDIES Free stop-over in Europe, including return via S. S. “*Berengaria’”’ or any Cunard steamer. 
Rates from $950, including shore excursions. Prompt reservation advisable. 


Luxury Cruises 


Palatial Steamships F R A N K TT O UR I S T C Oo e 











“VEENDAM” = 
. Est. 187 
pee 542 Fifth Ave., ®t 1875 New York 
*“VOLEN DAM” Philadelphia Chicago Boston. San Francisco ? Los Angeles Alhambra, 
1529 Locust St. 175 No. Michigan Ave. 33 Devonshire St. 29 Geary St. 756So0. Broadway Court of the Lions, 
Jan., Feb. and March ‘ ie ranada. 





























Merry Nolitay 
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is DIFFERENT/ 


WHEN you've reached Florida you've reached an 
environment entirely different to the remainder of 
the United States. But Miami Beach differs from 
the remainder of Florida...for here are America’s 
Tropics...almost another world...one night out 
from every Eastern city but unique in climate, life 
and surroundings. When you come South for the 
winter, come ALL THE WAY...and know winter 


















iN at its best...in it’s summertime garb. Every sum- 
$.S “*Twas the night before Christmas and all | \. mer sport...finest hotels, apartments and cottages. 
‘i through the ship,”"— joy reigns supreme! aA, Fine schools...special entrance rules for visitors. 
4 TaANCe . : i Write for Health Booklet, other information, liter- 
Many a Pleasure Pirate will be dancing— ature or reservations to Miami Beach Chamber 
of Commerce...104 South Clark Street, 


lounge—strolling the breeze-swept decks— Chicago or Miami Beach, Florida. 


sails from many a gay buccaneer will be chatting in the 
tete-a-teting in the Winter Garden. 


18 ForthePleasurePiratesagain willbeamong 
ow. the balmy isles and romantic lands of the 


Caribbean when St. Nicholas comes ’round. 


Other|Pleasure 9 : : : 

Susie Mamanes There's nothing quite like a Pleasure 
Jan. 5—16 days Pirate Christmas and New Year’s at sea. 
Jan. 24—27 days 5 . . ° ° 
Feb. 23—27 days Don’t miss it. Write to us for literature on 


Mar. 27—16 days 
Rates $200 up and $300 up 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 





it now, and write to the folks about it later. 


39 Broadway, New York 
AA EES sn icaas seas oes ceeee Boston 177N. Michigan Avenue............ Chicago 
262 South Broad Street........- Philadelphia 574 Market Street............. San Francisco 
BI? OMNG BEONE: ios s in dswcesese St. Louis 432 Citizens’ Nat’] Bank Bldg..... Los Angeles 
614St. James Street West......... Montreal 274 Main Street...... ceccccccccee Winnipeg 
Pinas TGRGIOE 6. ons on 6 S50050 Edmonton 


Or local tourist and steamship agents 
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Give the family gathering (or thé partic- 
ular friend) the great pleasure of delving 
into the riches of Salmagundi Chocolates. 

Salmagundi means, among other things, 
a medley of good things. In this well-liked 
assortment is a balanced variety of the best 
things made of chocolate, sugar, fruits, nuts, 
spices, and flavors. 

Many people who have added Salmagundi 
to their personal list of pet indulgences first 
discovered it through the thoughtful kind- 


A Thanksgiving Treat — Salmagundi 


VANITY FAIR 











ness of a friend, at Thanksgiving or other 
holiday. Be a friend. 

Packed in a trinket chest of metal, de 
signed by a famous artist to fit the finest 
candies made. 

Sold only by those selected stores that 
receive Whitman’s direct, handle them with 
care and guarantee every package. The 
Whitman sign indicates the store. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
© S, F. W. & Son, Inc. 


Chocolates 
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The Enchanted Artichoke 


An Improbable Fable of a Vegetable That Secreted the Answer to an Eternal Riddle 


HERE are many quaint and peculiar 
[Fists to be gleaned in that fantastic 

city which lies between the arms of 
the Hudson, but none of them shares a 
certain brittle quality of the recherché that 
is to be found in the romantic narrative of 
the enchanted artichoke. Some believe that 
the first to taste the celebrated vegetable 
was Josef Campanalunga, a freight handler, 
whose actions while receiving a shipment 
fer a grocer (and subsequently) indicate 
that he may have chewed idly on a leaf 
and seen the visions. The person, however, 
into whose possession the artichoke actually 
fell was none other than William (“Rowdy 
sill”) Hoag, the Texas Senator. 

William Hoag had, in his youth, been 
occupied by many professions, among 
them those of cow-puncher, ticket-taker at 
a baseball park, cookee in a lumber camp, 
boatswain and sheep herder. Eventually a 
small property accrued to him through a 
maternal relative, oil was discovered upon 
it, and he was sent to Washington in the 
manner of such happenings. In Texas he 
was called “Rowdy”. How much more 
fitting and yet how inadequate that appel- 
lation became when he moved among dip- 
lomatic circles is known over the country 
through the courtesy of the press. He 
came to New York, which welcomes fools 
and sages alike provided they are ever pre- 
pared for the gaping slot and the reaching 
salver. There he set about to forget his 
reputation and mend his manners. 

Of old, it had been the custom of the 
bluff and good-natured Westerner to enter 
a restaurant and toss his hat neatly over 
a peg. 

“Waiter, send me youz boss.” 

Ves sir, 

HEN the proprietor or head waiter 

came smartly to his table he would 
begin with a humorous wink: “Say buddy, 
aren’t you that Duke I’ve been reading 
about in the papers?” 

“Excuse me? May I be of service?” 

“If there’s anything like service around 
here, that’s what I want, Duke.” 

“Ah.” 

“Strip a tenderloin off a young steer 
and put it over some good hot fire for about 
a minute on each side. Burn the fat a little 
and keep the middle chilly. Shovel on a 
spoonful of home fried and some peas. 
And don’t waste ne time about it.” 

After being in New York for some three 
weeks under the tutelage of a discreet 
young man, however, that manner was some- 
what modified. In fact, so adept did he 
become that, on the night of the adventure 
of the artichoke, the Texan had made bold 


to make his way into a restaurant quite alone. 

He glanced at the menu. “I shall have— 
ah—let me see—an oyster cocktail—yes, 
yes, Blue Points, ’'d say—some bisque— 
three crackers flavoured with red cheese-—a 
filet mignon—ah—very rare—but done 
quickly—pommes soufflées—an artichoke 
with Hollandaise sauce—then—ah—a sher- 
bet and a demi-tasse. I think it will be—ah 
—raspberry sherbet.” 





M. WILDMAN 


THE VEGETARIAN 


A few men have at one time or another 
been touched with the gift of tongues, but 
never in the heavens above or the earth 
beneath, or the waters under the earth, 
before or since William Hoag, Esquire, 
of Texas, has godhead come to any man by 
the miraculous agency of an artichoke 


The waiter bowed, gesticulated between 
his table, the kitchen and the sideboard, 
and presently he busied himself with tabas- 
co and horse radish. Some while later, 
beaming with quiet good nature, the Sen- 
ator essayed the bisque. The discreet young 
man had done well. For five hours he had 
laboured to teach the worthy Senator that 
precise formula for dinner. It contained 
his favourite foods. It was couched with 
sufficient “ah’s” to give it an impromptu 
air. It had been a success. From a seat be- 
hind the great man his anxious secretary 
watched unbeknownst. He flushed with 
pleasure. Perhaps there was some hope for 
his master in spite of everything. 

Senator Hoag greeted his artichoke with 
a smile of casual enjoyment. He was fol- 
lowing the ritual perfectly. Dextrously he 
detached a petal. With ease and grace he 
anointed it with creamy Hollandaise. He 
raised the succulent morsel to his lips. He 
partook. For an instant no change was ap- 
preciable. His entranced secretary was 
on the point of congratulating him when 
his very pulse was frozen. The Senator had 
beckoned for the waiter. Already one or 
two of the guests who had recognized him 
were on the gui vive for an untoward ex- 


hibition. Now they tittered. The secretary 
watched with glassy eyes. 

But no extravagant bombasity shone in 
Senator Hoag’s face. “Waiter,” he said, 
with punctilious accent, “I believe I shall 
add a salad to my order. Let me see—just 
the proper touch of je ne sais quoi—or— 
better—let me prepare it myself. A bowl, 
a wooden fork and spoon, some crisp head 
lettuce, a steel knife, vinegar, olive oil, red 
and green peppers, paprika, two firm ripe 
tomatoes.” He paused. “And waiter—be- 
fore bringing the bowl split a young garlic 
bulb and run it around the inside three 
times—-twice at the base and once around 
the top.” 

Colour fled from the cheeks of the 
secretary. The guests had listened with 
fascination. One lady, a leader in the social 
world, was seen to copy the Senator’s order 
on the reverse of the menu. But the in- 
gredients of the salad had not arrived 
when a new complication occurred. A young 
woman entered the room. Disregarding the 
head waiter, she went directly to the table 
of the Texan. 


ND the secretary listened in bewilder- 

ment to the conversation that followed. 
The veriest nuances of sophisticated con- 
versation were at his command. As the 
artichoke took hold upon his fancy he 
waxed so entertaining as to attract a Prince 
and three Duchesses to his table for their 
coffee. 

As for the Texan himself, it may truth- 
fully be said that the astonishing vegetable 
had so garnished his faculties as to make 
him oblivious to the sensation caused by 
his neat uses of idiom and his catholic 
discussion. It was only when the strange 
plant (which some call a thistle and others 
a cactus and all admit celestial) was lifted 
from his place that gloom descended into 
his heart. Whence, again, could he receive 
so authentic an enchantment? He repaired 
hastily to the kitchen. 

The chef greeted him with a reverence 
which he ignored. “The artichoke—have 
you others like it?” 

Sadly the chef shook his head. “I pre- 
pared it myself, m’sieur. There are no 
others.” 

“May I see it?” 

“But certainly.” 

All that was left of the magical herb was 
placed before him. A single petal clung to 
the fringe of the cloying heart. He lifted 
it. And thereupon he returned to his guests 
in triumph. For beneath the petal was the 
answer to his enigma, the perpetual sol- 
ution of his dilemma: a subscription to 
Vanity Fair. —P. G. Wy ie 
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The Puritanical French 


Why France’s Current and Alarming Spasm of Comstockery Isa Matter of Manners, Not of Morals 


RINKLE by wrinkle the established 

\\) expression of Europe alters; her old- 

est lovers feel they are looking at an- 
other stranger each time they revisit her. 
Her latest grimace is this sudden French 
prudery. That confuses the soul more than an 
epidemic of gambling in Aberdeen, putting 
a whole literature out of date, three quarters 
of all novels and the whole of practical theol- 
ogy. Indeed, it encroaches dangerously on the 
last pile of fundamentals mankind possesses: 
the things we all believe about different 
national characteristics, without which even 
agnosticism would feel lonely and lost. 

An examination, an explanation, and a 
re-mapping then is urgently necessary. The 
badgering of Montmartre by a nightly squad- 
ron of purity police, the protection of visitors 
who have left their passports at the hotel, or 
carelessly chosen their restaurant, by shipping 
them off to the round house to spend the night 
would be, by itself, easily explained. Monsieur 
Chiappe, the Prefect of Police, is an ambitious 
young man anxious to make a political career 
out of his start in the Garibaldi case; his eye 
is on the great spoil-sport vote. There is then 
a blue vote in France? exclaims the foreigner, 
pathetically. That is what you shall see. 
Chiappe is a detective, after all, and even 
Sherlock Holmes was notoriously a political 


duffer. 


B™ there is no avoiding the hideous glare 
of reality in the Bathing Episodes. From 
Biarritz to the least petit trou pas cher there 
is the same story: Americans, Germans, Yugo- 
Slavs, English stopped, snubbed, browbeaten, 
proces-verballed for indecent sun-burning. 
At Antibes women filing telegrams in the Post 
Office were turned away because the clerk 
“felt” their macintosh concealed only a bath- 
ing dress. Three German babies of eleven 
were impounded further along the Riviera for 
going in in the altogether. One of the most 
expanded artists of France, Doumergue him- 
self, who does the covers for the Printemps 
catalogues, is haled, affidavited and fined for 
dropped shoulder straps at St. Juan les Pins. 
At Biarritz not only white silk, but even skirt- 
less two pieces are useless to the sweetest 
girls, owing to the attitude of the beach police. 
So on, the extraordinary tale. The painful fact 
is there. Now why precisely should France 


By WILLIAM BOLITHO 


choose this precise time, when the rest of the 
world, down to the wildest provinces of manu- 
facturing England, is acquiring worldliness, 
to make a vast retrograde to red flannelism? 

The whole works of Havelock Ellis, un- 
fortunately, are of no assistance here, even 
including all the grisly spinsters’ diaries at 
the end of each volume. The riddle belongs 
to high politics; to what may be called, tim- 
idly, the theology of government. This has 
as yet no literature I know of. But its field is 
easy to define. States, like many individuals, 
always have a little theory for the reason of 
their existence, an aim in life, as it were, 
that excuses and generalizes the whole of 
their activities. The answer to the question 
“Why, after all, be English?” or German, or 
French, or Italian or even American? is con- 
tained in this usually esoteric thesis. Thus 
England, that pan-geographic Empire, is unan- 
imous that its final motive is Purity. The 
Union Jack is the mystical symbol of a pair 
of trousers and a skirt; the dream of all Eng- 
lishmen, good and bad, from Jack Ketch to 
Jack Squire, from James Maxton to the desk 
clerk of the night club where the Prince of 
Wales dances, is to foster the concealment of 
the lower limbs and functions; and upon its 
success or failure to force this gospel on hu- 
manity through its missionaries, poets and 
soldiers, all true-hearted Englishmen are pre- 
pared to walk into the Dock on the Last 
Assizes. Nothing else. It is rather magnificent. 


HE Germans lost their own no less re- 

markable purpose in the War; the result 
incidentally is Keyserling and the School of 
Wisdom. I hope I need explain the generality 
of the matter no further. Now, the present 
baffling situation in France is simply due to a 
change, a development of the national answer 
to that basic query, that existential conun- 
drum of “Just why should France exist? At 
all?” 

The answer to this before 1914 was as unan- 
imous, as plebiscitary as the high Gospel 
of the English itself. Rich and poor, Mont- 
martre and Montparnasse, the Faubourg St. 
Germain, and the Faubourg St. Denis, at bot- 
tom were agreed that France existed to teach 
humanity: to teach it how to build and destroy, 
how to love and hate, and paint, and adjust its 
skirt, and think, and powder its nose, and eat 


and drink and fight and write plays: in fact 
the universal curriculum of civilization. The 
French, we used to say in those days, are a 
Messianic race. And that is why they have the 
martyr-complex. 

But since the war—S. W. in the new chro- 
nology—all that has been heightened and 
spiritualized. The French have not lost a 
scrap of their homogeneity; France is still 
one and indivisible. But the idea of her mission 
has been sublimated. She now offers humanity 
something immeasurably greater than she did 
before, something more mystically daring 
than Britannia’s bathing drawers, (and you 
will see in a minute, including them) and that 
is an idol to admire and reverence. 


VHE idea was there as an arcanum before; 
it emerged in full shape as soon after the 
last shot as she realised that she had done it all 
unaided. Fanned by lavish Allied propaganda 
—I remember a marvellous poem preaching 
this very idea, by Herbert Trench, the actor- 
manager poet of England, which was printed 
in gold and vellum and distributed to every 
mayor, deputy and schoolmaster in France— 
it then took fire. And the incandescent offer 
of France to humanity is not only now a 
curriculum, but a cult of herself; with what 
large political implications of remission of 
debts, etc., we may just notice as we run. 

Now you must add to that an impeccable 
sociological fact: that Hotel Keepers are 
everywhere the main guardians of the Na- 
tional Idea. There you have the elements 
of a solution of the puzzle. Why it is that 
menial jobs, the personal service of strangers, 
the daily obligation of saying Sir and holding 
out the hand should be such potent encour- 
agers of those noble passions, Patriotism and 
Pride of Birth, I cannot guess. Enough the 
undisputed fact. Managers, Waiters, Hotel 
Porters are Patriots and they are often snobs. 
It is these, and their dependents, almost in- 
finite in number in a country such as France 
in the forefront of the Tourist Industry, who 
feel most and propagandize most dauntlessly 
the new and amended doctrine of the mission, 
“Hats off and clothing on to France.” The new 
ways objected to are not to these hieratical 
eyes immodest, but insolent. France has not 
changed; it is still the hearth of Wisdom, and 

(Continued on page 138) 





VANITY FAIR 


A New “Life of Dickens” 


Being a Highly Unauthorized Foreword to a Work That Lytton Strachey Has Not Yet Written 


FTER Mrs. Charles Dickens had lived 
with her famous and somewhat trying 
husband for three-and-twenty years and 

had suitable intervals, ten 
ravenous testimonials to her affection, he de- 
cided to let her go. “Poor Catherine and ” 
he wrote to his devoted Forster, “were never 


borne him, at 


meant for each other.” 

When news of this separation seeped out, 
people actually had the effrontery to gossip. 
Dickens’ wrath was blasting. In his magnifi- 
cent fashion, he issued an almost royal edict 
bidding them desist and even put into vaguely 
restricted To-W hom-It-May- 
Concern letter on the subject, which document 
(whether contemplated as to its taste, its 


circulation a 


chivalry or its tactics) must have set crawl- 
ing the flesh of any sensitive friends he had. 
This 


letter, 


preposterous and deeply ungenerous 
and 
from the twilight of private circulation into 
the enterprising columns of our Mr. Greeley’s 
Tribune and was thereafter always referred 
to by its sulking author as his “Violated Let- 


ter’, can be savoured, after seventy years, from 


which soon inevitably escaped 


a few choice extracts: 


“Mrs. Dickens and I lived unhappily together 
for many years. Nothing has, on many occa- 
sions, stood between us and a separation but 
Mrs. Dickens’ sister, Georgina Hogarth. From 
the age of fifteen, she has devoted herself to 
our house and our children. She has been their 
playmate, nurse, instructress, friend, protectress, 
advisor and companion. In the manly (sic) con- 
sideration towards Mrs. Dickens which I owe 
to my wife, I will merely remark of her that 
the peculiarity of her character has thrown 
all the children on someone else. I do not 
know—I cannot by any stretch of fancy imag- 
ine—what would have become of them but for 
this aunt . . . who has a higher claim (as I 
often declared for many years) upon my affec- 
tion, respect and gratitude, than anybody in 
the world. 

“Two wicked persons, who should have 
spoken differently of me in considera- 
tion of earned respect and gratitude, have (as 
{ am told, and, indeed, to my personal knowl- 
edge) coupled with this separation the name 
of a young lady for whom I have great attach- 
ment and regard. I will not repeat her name— 
| honour it too much. Upon my soul and hon- 
our, there is not on this earth a more virtuous 
and spotless creature than that young lady. I 
know her to be innocent and pure, and as 


very 


good as my own dear daughters. Further, I 
am quite sure that Mrs. Dickens, having re- 
ceived this assurance from me, must now be- 


lieve it, in the respect I know her to have for 
me. and in the perfect confidence I know her 
in her better moments to repose in my truthful- 


ness. 


Now it is highly characteristic of Forster’s 
celebrated Life of Charles Dickens that 
when its crushing volumes began to appear 
in the early seventies, the whole private life 
of his hero was so discreetly veiled that this 
domestic crisis was dismissed in a few pages, 
as if he had written: “Oh, by the way, Dickens 
and that Hogarth woman he married decided 
to separate at this time, but of course we 
into that.” All clues as to what 
manner of woman “poor Catherine” was, the 
fatuous “Address” to the public on the sub- 


won't go 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


ject of the great schism and the very text 
of the aforesaid Violated Letter, were blandly 
omitted as matters with which the public 
had “nothing to do” and into which “no decent 
person” would think of inquiring. 

Indeed, among other curious disqualifica- 
tions for his Herculean task, this attitude of 
Forster’s so sternly governed him that an old 
conspiracy, (persisting from Carlyle to the 
latter-day Mr. Squire of the London Mercury) 
to call Forster’s work a great biography does 
not quite conceal the fact that you can plod 
through all of its three volumes without ever 
learning what Charles Dickens was really like. 
That seems to me a weakness in a biography. 

It should be admitted that Forster wrote the 
story of his hero with the singularly touchy 
Dickens family looking over his shoulder and 
that, due to their inconvenient longevity, this 
unintelligent supervision has continued to this 
day, so that when even so richly informed a 
Dickensian as the late B. W. Matz issued his 
beautifully elaborated Memorial Edition of 
the Forster life fifteen years ago, all the old 
Victorian silences were solemnly preserved 
and it was not until the new 
edition (a neat little pamphlet of nearly goo 
pages) was published a few weeks since by 
Doubleday-Doran that a little—a very little 
and that little most apologetically—of the 
suppressed material was bootlegged into the 
footnotes by the new editor, J. W. T. Ley, 
who, seventy years later, felt entitled to add 
a few words about Dickens’ bedevilled and 
bedevilling home life only “after careful con- 
sideration and after consultation with two or 
three leading Dickensians” and, I suppose, 
after considerable prayer and fasting. 


one-volume 


OW restricted Mr. Ley and his rival biog- 

raphers have been even now, when Charles 
Dickens has been mouldering in Westminster 
Cathedral nearly three-score years, might be 
illustrated in a hundred ways. For one, con- 
sider the matter of the letters Dickens wrote 
to “poor Catherine” which she cherished long 
after he died and which, before her own death, 
she pathetically entrusted to her namesake. 
She had been no match for her dazzling hus- 
band in capturing public sympathy, she had 
seen her shortcomings as a wife and mother 
mercilessly paraded before the public, she 
had endured the persistent extolling of her 
sister’s merits at her expense, she had finally 
undergone both the cheap and cruel snub 
which he himself wrote into his will a year 
before he died and the tacit belittling which 
was her portion in the Forster biography. But 
she had his letters and in the treasured packet 
of them the world would one day read that 
at least he once had loved her. So at the end 
she turned them over to her daughter Kate, 
with the injunction that they be published for 
all the world to read. To the late Kate 
Perugini, that injunction was a nightmare, 
for to her less foolish eyes, the yellowing 
letters showed nothing of the kind. What to 
do? Burn them? Publish them? What to do? 
At last, at long last, she turned them over to 


the British Museum with the instruction that 
they lie unread for half a century unless, jp 
the opinion of the trustees of the museum, 
there should come along within that half a 
century the Heaven-sent biographer for whom 
the teeming life of Charles Dickens still waits, 

Now you may scan the 500 footnotes to 
Forster written by Mr. Ley, you may 
scan the new and in many ways excellent 
biography by Ralph Straus called Charles 
Dickens: a Portrait in Pencil, you may scan 
the weak, noisy and feebly violent novel called 
This Side Idolatry, the biography which 
one C. E. Bechofer Roberts has just smuggled 
past the sentries in the guise of fiction—you 
may scan them all in vain for any evidence 
that these latter-day authors were familiar 
with the impounded letters or had even heard 
of their existence. Presumably, the trustees 
of the Museum felt that none of these men was 
sent from Heaven and one is driven to the 
suspicion that the trustees were right. Mr, 
Ley, for instance, is the kind of biographer 
who, in contemplating the fact that only after 
he had had ten children by Kate Hogarth was 
Dickens willing to admit he and she were 
not meant for each other—checks it up asa 
point in Dickens’ favour—a sign, I suppose, 
of noble patience or something like that. 





R consider the matter of little Ellen Ter- 
nan. That celebrated and in many ways 
dreadful document of 1869 which begins “I, 
Charles Dickens, of Gadshill Place, Higham, 
in the county of Kent” proceeds in its second 
sentence to the following bequest: “I give 
the sum of 1,000 pounds free of legacy duty 
to Miss Ellen Lawless Ternan, late of Hough- 
ton Place, Ampthill Square, in the county of 
Middlesex.” Who was Ellen Ternan? Forster 
wrote more than 450,000 words about Charles 
Dickens. You may read them all without find- 
ing out. Nor did Mr. Matz feel, in 1913, that 
the lapse of half a century permitted him to 
identify her. Neither does Mr. Ley in the 1928 
edition of the same work. As a great gesture 
of liberated candour, Mr. Ley does, to be sure, 
welcome Ellen Ternan to the index, from 
which, up to then, she had been omitted. It 
has remained for Mr. Straus to identify her 
as a little actress with whom Dickens played 
in his amateur theatricals and also as the 
“virtuous and spotless creature” of whom, it 
is fair to infer from the Violated Letter, Mrs. 
Dickens entertained some ungracious  sus- 
picions. It has remained for Mr. Bechofer 
Roberts to guess—I think it can be no more 
than a guess—that she was the last straw 
which broke up the Dickens household and 
drove Kate Dickens from Gadshill Place. 
Now presumably Ellen Ternan derived al- 
most all her tiny importance in the life of 
Dickens from the efforts of Forster to leave 
her out of it. Indeed, such an outburst as 
This Side Idolatry probably drew nearly all 
its heat from the friction of the resistance 
to its being written at all. It is a natural result 
of the hushed and Jugubrious tiptoeing which 
(Continued on page 134) 
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Intimations of Tragedy and Comedy as,Revealed in Some Casual Views of Casual People 


HAT day as we were walking through 

the city at random, wherever our fancy 

led us, we passed a poor negro on the 
rue de Seine, you will remember, and watched 
him for some time. We were on the elevation 
in front of the Librairie Fischbacher. I men- 
tion this because, in aiming to be more lyrical, 
one sometimes ends by losing all precision. 
As a pretext for stopping, we acted as though 
we were examining the building, but it was 
the negro that we were observing. 


By ANDRE GIDE 


an opening on one side to see through, while 
this in turn was covered with paper. At first 
we did not understand what it was, but he 
was guarding it so carefully that I laughed 
and said: 

“Is it a bomb?” 

He drew me over to the light, and answered 
mysteriously: 

“Tt’s fish.” 

And he went right on talking, for he was 


food, and they are always having liver troubles. 
Once a week they have to be put in vichy 
water. That mounts up. No chance otherwise. 
They breed like rabbits. You are a fancier, 
Monsieur? You should come to see me.” 

And now I have lost his address. Ah! I 
regret that I never went. 


III 


“We must begin,” he said to me, 
“by realizing that the most 





Poor he certainly was—and he ap- 
peared the more so in proportion 
as he tried to seem the less, for he 
was a negro greatly concerned for 
his dignity. He was wearing a high 
hat and a very correct frock coat; 
but the hat was of the kind used 
in circuses, and the coat was fright- 
fully threadbare. Naturally, he had 
linen, but perhaps it looked white 
only because he was a negro. His 
destitution was revealed particu- 
larly by his bursting shoes. He 
walked with a very short stride, 
like a man who no longer has a 
purpose and who will soon be un- 
able to advance. And though the 
day was chilly, at every fourth step 
he stopped, removed his stovepipe 
hat and fanned himself with it, then 
took a soiled kerchief from his 











pocket, mopped his brow with it, 
and put it away again. He had a 
great forehead showing under a 
mat of silvery hair. His eyes were 
the vacant eyes of someone who 
expects no more of life, and he did 
not appear to notice the people who 
were passing. Yet whenever they 
stopped to look at him, he would quickly 
put on his hat again, out of dignity, and 
continue walking. Surely he had just made 
a visit to someone from whom he had expected 
something which had been refused him. He 
had the appearance of a man who has lost 
all hope. He had the appearance of a man 
who, though dying of hunger, would rather 
face starvation than ask again. 

He was clearly determined to show others 
and prove to himself that to accept humilia- 
tion it was not enough to be a negro. Ah! 
how I should have liked to follow him and 
to know where he was going; but he was no 
longer going anywhere. Ah! how I should 
have liked to speak to him, but I did not 
know how this could be done without offend- 
ing him. And then you were with me, and 
I did not know just how much interest you 
took in the things that have to do with life 
and living. 

All the same I should have spoken to him. 


II 


And on the same day, a little later, as we 
were returning by the Métro, we saw that 
appealing little man who was lugging a jar 
of fish. The jar was wrapped in cloth with 


ANDRE GIDE 


André Gide, the author of this article, is prob- 
ably the greatest and certainly the most incalcula- 
ble of modern French novelists. His novel of last 
year, The Counterfeiters, was, curiously, a best 
seller in America and one of his earlier books, 
Latcadio’s Adventures, has just been reissued here 


an affable soul who felt that my question had 
been asked simply to strike up a conversation: 

“T cover them so as not to attract attention. 
But if you like the pretty beggars (and you 
must be an artist), I will show them to you.” 

And as he unwrapped the jar with the 
careful gestures of a mother changing her 
baby’s clothing, he continued: 

“It’s my business; I raise fish. Look at 
those little fellows there! They are worth ten 
francs apiece. Not very big—but you have 
no idea how rare. And pretty! Just look when 
the light hits one. There! It’s green, blue, 
rose. It has no colour of its own; it takes them 
all.” 

In the water of the jar there were a dozen 
slender sea needles which, as they passed in 
succession before the opening in the cloth, 
became richly variegated. 

“And you raise them?” 

“T raise a lot more! But the others I don’t 
take out. Too delicate. Just think! I have some 
which cost me personally fifty or sixty francs 
each. People come to see them at my place 
and I never move them until sold. Last week 
a rich fancier bought one at a hundred and 
twenty. It was a goldfish from China; he had 
three tails like a pasha. Is it hard to raise 
them? It sure is! It is a bother about the 


JAQUES EMIL BLANCHE 


important inventions are still to 
he discovered. They will merely 
be the simplest of facts seen in a 
new light, for all the secrets of 
nature lie open and meet our eyes 
each day unnoticed. People will be 
sorry for us in the future when they 
have harnessed the light and heat 
of the sun; they will be sorry for 
us, who go about it so painfully 
to draw our fuel and illumination 
from the bowels of the earth and 
who squander coal without the 
least concern for posterity. Just 
when is man going to become eco- 
nomical enough in his industries to 
seize and canalize all the excessive 
or superfluous heat at the torrid 
areas of the globe? They will come 
to that! They will come to that,” 
he went on sententiously. “They 
will come to that when the earth 
begins to grow cold, for that is 
also the time when they will be 
running short of coal.” 

“But,” I said to him, as a way 
of diverting him from the gloomy 
meditations towards which I saw 
him headed; “you speak with too much dis- 
cernment not to be an inventor yourself?” 

“Monsieur,” he promptly resumed, “the 
greatest are not always the best known. What 
is a Pasteur, I ask you, or a Louis Veuillot, or 
a Pushkin, alongside the inventor of the wheel, 
the needle, the top, and the man who first 
noticed that the hoop which a child is rolling 
keeps in an upright position! .The main thing 
is to know how to observe. But we live with- 
out looking. Consider for instance, what an 
admirable invention the pocket is! Well, then, 
did you think of it? And nevertheless all the 
world makes use of it. All that is necessary 
is to see the thing in front of you, I tell you. 
Ah! Wait! Watch out for that man who has 
just entered,” he said with an abrupt change 
of tone as he pulled at my sleeve. “That old 
buck has never discovered anything, but he 
is looking for a chance to cheat the others. 
Not a word in his presence, I beg you.” It was 
my friend C, the head doctor of the asylum. 
“See how he is questioning that poor abbé; 
for though in civilian clothes, that gentleman 
is a priest. He is another great inventor. It 
is too bad that we can’t agree with each other; 
I believe that we could have done big things 
together. When I speak to him, it is as though 
(Continued on page 114) 
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BERTHE 


More than a maid is 
Berthe who serves 
Liane Despouy, 
Broadway’s brightest 
star, for she must 
protect her patronne 
against many _ inop- 
portune interruptions, 
Her present problem 
is to get the bouquet 
and lose its bearer 


HILDA 


This buxom Continental Hilda is an important 
adjunct in every well-conducted Bierstube. By 
her skillful flirting she must convert her cus- 
tomer’s sentiment into seidels. Such is the lot 
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VANITY FAIR 









MAGGIE 


Maggie represents the almost extinct maid-of- 
all-work who, besides cooking, waiting, wash- 
ing and room-work, finds time to take young 
Rollo to school, do the marketing and, inci- 
dentally, vamp the handsome cop on the corner 








LOUISE 
An invaluable assis- 
tant in the well-bred 
but economical mé- 
nage is a combination 
valet and maid. Such 
is Louise, equally at 
home with hooks and 
eyes, cuff-buttons and 
shirt-studs. She _ is 


shown taking a stitch’ 


in time for the Master 
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Maids We Have All Met 





JENNIE 
A dull but decorous 
time is had by maids 
like Jennie, employed 
by an ancient and 
aristocratic family, 
the head of which re- 
members Lincoln and 
nothing else. Jennie 
gets high wages and 
believe us, she earns 
every cent she makes 


Several Varieties of an Important Domestic Accessory—Each the Apple of Her Employer’s Eye 
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A Novelist’s Laboratory 


Presenting Some Scattered Platitudes Equally Applicable to Virtuous Men and Scoundrels 


§1 
A new thought: that is, an age-old platitude 
which we have just applied to our own life. 
§2 
How often we speak of differences of opin- 
ion when we mean simply disparities in 
temperament. 
§3 
If you saw through him, he has never for- 
siven you, no matter how well he came off 
in the encounter. 


cn 
= 


How often—even more when judging our- 
selves than in judging others—do we find 
strength of character where there is nothing 
more than emotional pallor. 

§5 

Before assuming a new responsibility, first 
make sure of your strength, your endurance, 
and your willingness to make sacrifices— 
otherwise, in merely obligating yourself, you 
are already guilty. 


$6 


How voracious a beast is vanity! It feeds on 
both success and failure, happiness and un- 
happiness, love and hate—yes, in a pinch it 
can even live on its own fat and gain weight 
in the process. 


87 


In losing an illusion, we become richer by 
a truth. But the man who bemoans the loss 
is unworthy cf the gain. 


§8 


Is it really women alone who are always 


talking in circles? Is not the same thing true 


of philosophers, and especially of theologians? 


§9 


But how inaccurate about themselves people 
can be. One man likes the scent of flowers and 
considers himself a botanist; another dissects 
the petals and thinks himself in love with 
nature. 


§10 


Complain? No, get busy! 
Deplore? No, give assistance! 
Accuse? No, amend! 


$11 


You can prevent a man from stealing, but 
you can’t keep him from being a thief. 


$12 


You are doing no kindness in offering to 
carry a lame man’s cane. 


$13 


It is only among your own sort that you 
have the right to feel alone. 


By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


$14 


You were not upright merely because you 
had no occasion to lie. 


$15 


you do not suspect 
take in their 





Beware of the modest 
what intense pride they 
weaknesses. 

$16 

We are truly unkind to people only when 

we are sure of not losing them. 
§17 


Even those who love us and respect us are 
never content until they have discovered 
wherein we are vulnerable. 


§18 
Here is a genuinely tragi-comic fate—to 
go for a walk by the sea-shore and to drown 
in a puddle of rainwater. 


§19 

Even the man who feels condemned to 

loneliness can do a great deal to see that lone- 
liness has its blessings. 
§20 

The ears of mankind are so made that they 


sleep through the report and first awaken at 
the echo. 


§21 
What ear is keen enough to catch the 
sighs of a wilting rose? 


22 


mam 


You think you regret? Ah, you have merely 
beaten your breast. 


§23 


It is important to be prepared; it is more 
important to know how to wait; but the 
ability to recognize the right moment is 
everything. 

§24 


Chaos itself is massed about a fixed point; 
otherwise it could not even exist as chaos. 


§25 


By practical wisdom we mean the ability 
to make things as serious as possible with- 
out ever taking them wholly in earnest. 


§26 


Richness of character plus the faculty of 
composure is a buried treasure. 


§27 


§27 
Spite is the one strength of the weak—and 
one weakness more. 
§28 
A dilettante: that is, a man who is un- 


worthy of his own ideas, but is very proud 
of them. 


§29 


Who are your bitterest enemies? Strangers 
who suspect how strongly you would despise 
them if you knew them. 


There are only a few people whom the 
true egoist cannot tolerate; and these are the 
ones whom he could almost love. 


$31 


When hate grows cowardly, it goes into 
society in disguise, calling itself justice. 


§32 


People who always want to be cleverer 
than others must expend so much constant 
mental effort to this end that they finally be- 
come more stupid. 


§33 


Nothing wears us down so rapidly and so 
drastically as forgiving without forgetting. 


$34 


No one in the world is poorer than the 
rich man who does not know how to squander. 


$35 


I only believe in your wisdom if it comes 
from the heart, and in your kindness if it 
comes from the understanding. 


§36 


The omnipresence of God: you see, hear, 
and feel him everywhere; he sees, hears, and 
feels you not at all. 


§37 


If you praise the Lord without whose will 
no sparrow drops from the roof, why do you 
pummel the boy who shot it down? 


§38 


The worst thing that can befall an author 
—not to be ripe enough for his own ideas. 


$39 


Form alone has a right to exist in art. 
Whatever spirit it contains lives by an acci- 
dent of speech. 

$40 


It has often happened that a scoundrel was 
clever enough to do something good, but 
never that an imbecile was good enough to do 
something clever. 

§41 


Of what use to me is the hand which turns 
with such terrific speed that it shows me the 
right minute a thousand times a day, but 
never the right hour? 


§42 
Self-knowledge is rarely the first step in 
self-improvement, but often the last in 


self-adulation. 
(Continued on page 130) 





Polly, a musical version of Polly With a Past. 
upon the fact that her first nam 
Some reluctance that she 

dropped, probably in the fea 
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June in New York 


The English Musical Comedy Star Makes Her 


A English star calling herself briefly June has come to A 


merica as a result of the 
entente cordiale between Piccadilly and Broadway, to make her début here in 
With some undue insistence 
e is also her last, June will probably admii with 
is really Miss Howard-Tripp, which surname she 
r that,—being by profession a dancer—too many puns 
ortunate lot. Her career has had a decidedly American 


American Début in **Polly” a New Operetta 


flavour, for she made her first London success in George M. Cohan’s star-spangled 
Little Nellie Kelly. Perhaps it was a British protest against the flood of Amer- 
ican plays which descends annually on the London playgoers, Perhaps it was that 
the popularity ot June and transatlantic jazz coincided, but in a brief career she 
has represented only American heroines. That is until Clowns in Clover. the most 
British of the current London exhibition, in which she played only to desert 
—in favour of Elsie Janis of all things—when she took ship for Broadway and Polly 
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Being a Yardstick to New Lengths and Breadths of Language 


learned to speak a little differently. 

We fell into an olive drabness of lan- 
guage. We borrowed the tongues of navvies 
and buck privates. Whilst bombs burst in air 
we established a new fellowship with many 
gleefully raw phrases which, once admitted 
into the heart of our everyday vocabulary, 
will probably never again be ousted. 

The stage was quick to hold its dictaphone 
up to nature. Since war-time the speech of 
the theatre has acquired a rough burr, has 
talked of God and His Heavenly Host as of 
old slippers or young flappers, has bandied 
the plainest possible terms for the mating 
urge, has shouted aloud the hitherto silent 
salients of man’s anatomy, has guffawed un- 
embarrassedly about perverts and perversion, 
has habitually called a spade a son-of-a-spade. 

Suspect me of no great moral wrath in 
these or any subsequent paragraphs. I cannot 
see that a couple of damns must lead to 
damnation. I fail to shudder for the corrupted 
innocence of youth when it hears the fleshy 
padding of its gluteus maximus referred to 
in terms of one syllable. My notes are offered 
not to the censor, but to the casual playgoer 
with the usual thickness of skin. They will be 
especially dedicated to those who still have 
faith in a theatre of technical tact and active 
imagination. To these so little is left nowadays. 

Once upon a time the most classic of French 
playwrights shocked even Voltaire, a pro- 
fessionally shock-proof person, by exhibiting 
a prostitute on the stage. A much more recent 
era brought Pinero and Company up on the 
same charge. Dames Tanqueray and Ebbsmith 
were heroines of infinite gentility, high-mind- 
edness and reserve, but they had wilfully 
sinned—and society resented their presence 
in its theatre. Mrs. Dane, a dreadfully didac- 
tic lady on the subject of her past, donated 
another celebrated cause to the drama. But 
these were all women of choicest parlor 
speech, impeccable decorum, when they had 
passed through the filter of the footlights. 


() X= when we all had a war, we all 


HEN Rosemary, that sweet, lavender 

tinted comedy of a young illegitimate and 
her consequently hard times at love, was going 
to be done in America, the Frohmans felt it 
wise to cable over for a new ending: an ending 
which would discover that, sure enough, her 
parents had been secretly and properly mar- 
ried, after all. Pinero said an immediate Amen 
and wrote it. Even he, the author, had to re- 
alize the expediency of washing out a bar 
sinister before the eyes of New York of that 
day. 

But now those same eyes would close in 
doze over the foolishness of a plot about mere 
bastardy. Bastard is just everybody’s fondest 
nickname at every petting party on the cur- 
rent stage. The new rule seems to be, “When 
you hear that, smile!” 

Take the definitely graded case—I have 
only hinted at it above—of the ever louder 
and louder references to that portion of the 
body for which chairs were invented. Pardon 


Pay Dirt 


By GILBERT W. GABRIEL 


the circle my own description of it has to take, 
but it has to. The spoken word has always 
surpassed the freedom of the printing press. 
In the land of Menckenathania it is still con- 
sidered daring to write of the region under 
discussion as the caboose. On the stage you 
can call it anything you please—and you do. 

Three seasons ago, I think it was, of a 
holiday eve in one of those uptown edi- 
tions of the Greenwich Village Follies. A 
humourous skit. The humour consisted of some- 
body shouting something like, “I'll give you a 
kick on the—’She never finished the sen- 
tence, of course; but, prodigious coincidence, 
somebody else at the back of the scene bawled 
out the name of a third character, a female 
name you all know well, a female name which 
has long been accepted in speakeasy circles 
as slang for the hocks of mankind. That was 
the skit’s whole purpose and excuse. Having 
effected this revolutionary coup, it rang down 
a swift curtain. Imagine how rash it seemed 
back in only 1925. 


UT this same word now reappears so often, 

so commonly and calmly in the current 
theatre, it has lost its last possibilities of power 
to shock or even to surprise. We listen to it now 
in almost every comedy—and with about as 
much arousement and amusement as when 
they say “by heck!” ... only, of course, they 
don’t. 

Other synonyms for the posterial anatomy 
have followed this one fast. They have grown 
each time blunter and more dourly monosyl- 
labic. The funny ones have long since been 
exhausted. The plainest ones are now with 
us, the stupid ones, the witless, somehow ugly 
ones, the ones which will never be so unusual 
that, unless you are addicted to raw gin and 
its verbal accompaniments, you will not wince 
at them. 

Maybe I protest too much that I am not 
puritan. But I am bothered only by the dreari- 
ness, not the intended naughtiness, of this new 
craze for haunch-and-jowl on the stage. If, 
for some strange reason, all the wits of the 
present-day drama insist on seeking lodgings 
so far below the lumbar region, they ought 
to have to pay board in advance with a coin- 
age of new and unusual expressions. They 
ought to have to call their rose not by just any 
other name, but by a good and hitherto un- 
heard one. 

The better-class rebels and anti-censors of 
my acquaintance are always scornful of 
euphemism. The plainer the word, the purer 
—that is their honourable belief. From the 
several early months of this theatrical sea- 
son I have learned an altogether different les- 
son. I have come to believe in the opposite. 
I want to see a return to euphemism, to more 
and better euphemism. I yearn to cheer a re- 
treat back to the polite evasions and deft 
sideswipes which are, after all, both the right 
and the duty of cleverness in any tongue. 

Euphemism may go roundabout, but it gets 
there without ruining the lawn—or the 
language. Any bohunk coal heaver can auto- 
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on the Contemporary Stage 


matically describe his nether physique and his 
passionate Saturday nights in four letter 
words, but even he won’t call it art. 

There is a play hereabout entitled The Big 
Fight. It is a pugilistic play—and pugilists 
are so prone to cauliflowered ears, they are 
never supposed to mind much of what they 
say or let be said around them. So Jack Demp- 
sey lets it go at that when Mrs. Dempsey, 
Estelle Taylor, is put to pronouncing some of 
the baldest, glummest dialogue that ever 
scotched a scene. The champion’s sweetheart 
(in the play) is being pursued by his villain- 
ous manager. She is the virgin manicuress of 
Times Square. One cannot expect her to argue 
the proposition in iambic pentameters or 
Shakespearian soliloquies. Very well, then, 
she ups and outs with it. She is certainly fac- 
tual. She is probably true to type and talk. 
She uses just about the same squat, common 
words we all used in the old army game. And 
the result? A flatter, wretcheder dialogue 
never punched the time-clock. A duller min- 
ute never clomped into the drama. 

There are plenty of such stripped remarks 
in plenty of contemporary plays. In most cases 
they do them equally little good. Night 
Hostess, a lurid mix-up of the stock ingredi- 
ents of cabaret drama, contains a couple of 
deliberate flings at ribaldry which only cause 
ructions. It is pointless, gracelessly repetitious 
in its explanation of what the heavy villain 
wants to do with the ever unsuspecting hero- 
ine. Six or seven times, as I recall, she refuses 
to believe the worst and has to be told all over 
again ... told in the dumbed-up monotone of 
the Great White Way of self-expression. 

The same sulky frankness gets into all these 
gangster plays. They seem to be founded on 
the axiom that in toughness there is strength. 
And that viciousness need only shed its varnish 
to grow stout. And that every modern melo- 
drama must often use the word “make”— 
or break. 


__ it in Spring Cleaning, that cheerful 
rumpus by the British Mr. Lonsdale, 
that the world’s commonest word for persons 
of doubtful sex was first employed? I re- 
member a more wrathy use of it in Lucky 
Sam McCarver, somewhat around the time 
when the musical revues were beginning to 
make excruciating and no less forthright fun 
of gentlemen with lisps and red neckwear. 
So far, so good—or at least legitimately meant. 

But, once elected to public utterance, this 
same word is now to be heard in seven or eight 
plays within a radius of a few blocks of the 
theatre district of New York. The theatre 
district does not pretend to be horrified at 
hearing it. It takes a quieter revenge. It 
scarcely notices the word. It is simply tired 
of it. What else can it do about a word which 
was once libel per se, once tacitly forbidden at 
the rowdiest gatherings of the mdnnerchor, 
and which is now just a sprig of jovial endear- 
ment whenever good fellows get together on 
the stage? 

(Continued on page 104) 
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The Prisoner 


VANITY FAIR 


The Enigma (and Its Explanation) of a Mysterious Young Lady at a French Watering Place 


ANKIND, as a_ spectacle, always 
M amused and interested The English 
Visitor, but he preferred not to come 
into casual contact with individuals if it 
could be avoided. He had his own friends 
and associates, and these took up all the time 
he could spare from his work. He had come 
to the Hotel of the Pines to rest his tired 
mind and body, and to expose as much of his 
epidermis to the sun’s warm blessing as the 
law allowed, and he had come alone because 
he wished to extract all the peace and quiet 
happiness he could out of three short weeks. 
Each day he rose, therefore, at the time that 
best pleased him, breakfasted on his balcony, 
rubbed himself all over with olive oil, and 
then, attired in a bathing-suit and a bath robe, 
strolled down a path fragrant with pines to 
the sea. He was usually the first on the beach. 
So he chose his own portion of it—near 
enough to the little pavilion to enable him 
to watch the other bathers and far enough 
away to make it unlikely that they would 
speak to him. He knew them all by sight now, 
and had his own names for them. There was 
the Mother of Five with her stout husband, 
a bourgeois, domestic family. There were 
Smart Parisiennes One and Two, sisters, who 
never wore the same bathing suits twice, and 
wore less of them than anybody else. They 
each possessed a quiet, nondescript spouse. 
‘rhere were the Beautiful Spaniard and her hus- 
band—naturally it was the women one noticed 
first on a beach—and there was the Unmarried 
Couple; the man a French writer whom The 
English Visitor had met at a dinner in London 
with his middle-aged wife (and this wasn’t 
she). There were other couples, some with 
children and some without. Those with chil- 
dren usually had young English governesses 
with them, and these seemed to enjoy them- 
selves enormously, gossiping together and 
knitting in little groups, and performing very 
creditably in the sea, considering how little 
practice they got at home. 


HE English Visitor hadn’t spoken to a soul, 

and he was determined not to. He wanted 
to make no effort of any sort. So tired was he 
when he first came that he sometimes felt 
as if his mind was about to drift gently 
out through the top of his head. Sometimes 
he caught it half-way and drew it back, by 
an exertion of the will. That curious feeling 
was going now—nearly gone—and his mind 
stayed where it belonged. His body, turning a 
pleasant brown, was also regaining confi- 
dence in itself. He liked all these people very 
much, and the women were highly decorative, 
but he merely wanted to watch them and 
speculate about them. 

The Young Married Couple who had the 
table next to his and alternately cooed 
and quarrelled, went away and their place 
was taken the same day by The Girl. This 
girl was French, and he knew it was highly 
unusual for a French girl to be alone. She 
was young, not more than twenty, and most 
disarmingly pretty. She had big light blue 


By SUSAN ERTZ 


eyes which looked with a kind of shy com- 
posure upon the world, and a little round 
head covered with short, wavy, light-brown 
hair. She was slightly but perfectly built, and 
moved with such a pleasing grace that it was 
a delight to watch her walk in and out of the 
dining-room. Her legs were beautiful—slen- 
der, yet sufficiently rounded, and she rolled 
her fine silk stockings just below her knees— 
unlike the other women, who wore no stock- 
ings at all. In the day time she wore simple 
frocks of gayly coloured silk, and in the eve- 
nings she put on evening dress. In this she 
was again unlike everyone else. Indeed, she 
looked, each night, as though she were going 
to a dance, but she went nowhere, because 
there was nowhere to go but out-of-doors or 
down to the sea. And she spoke to no one. 

The English Visitor was puzzled by, and 
curious about, her. He wouldn’t have dreamed 
of speaking to her—that would have brought 
him too close—but he delighted in watching 
her discreetly. She consulted the head waiter 
with childish gravity as to the wine she would 
drink. With childish gravity she turned it 
about in its bucket of ice until it was suffi- 
ciently cool for her taste. Gravely she sipped 
it—but sipped was hardly the word. She 
drank two-thirds of a bottle of Chablis each 
evening, and the remaining one-third at lunch 
the next day. 





HE English Visitor thought he had never 

seen anyone so composed, so demure. No, it 
wasn’t exactly demureness either, for demure- 
ness hints at mischief, covered over. She was 
beautifully poised, remote, self-contained. It 
was impossible to tell what she was thinking 
about, or if she were thinking at all. Her 
large blue eyes seemed to look inward, rather 
than outward. Now and again she would smile 
at one of the children as they passed her 
table, and now and again she said “Bon Jour”, 
or “Bon Soir” to the youngest English govern- 
ess, a girl of about her own age. And that was 
all. 

On the beach she was still more of a 
paradox. 

In her little, tight-fitting black bathing suit 
she was lovely. Not for her the blazing oranges 
and scarlets and blues of Smart Parisiennes 
One and Two. Not for her the gorgeous wraps 
of the other women. She wore, as she came 
down from the hotel, a big square of white 
towelling wrapped about her slim body. It 
was impossible to imagine her splashing and 
shouting like the others, or Charlestoning 
on the raft. She lay just beyond The English 
Visitor, quite alone. Each day she would slip 
out of her white towelling and stretch herself, 
face downward, in the sun. When the heat 
became too burning and fiery she would get 
up and step delicately down to the water’s 
edge, where she would splash water with a 
shy grace on her arms, legs, neck and back. 
Then she would return to her place, walking, 
he always thought, like a little gazelle, and 
lie face upwards, her hands over her eyes. 
Sometimes she would slip her bathing suit 


off her shoulders, carefully and discreetly, 
and expose a charming little back to the sun, 
At last she would go down to the sea, walk 
slowly in, and swim about, keeping away from 
the raft and the noisy folk there. She swam 
quite well, with slow, confident strokes. She 
wore no cap and her bobbed, wavy hair floated 
childishly on the water. 

There were men who looked at her a good 
deal, but she never looked at them. Her large 
blue eyes looked through them, unseeingly, 
She would drink her coffee after lunch in the 
big lounge, as lonely as a ghost among al] 
those chattering people, and still she spoke 
to no one, and no one spoke to her. 

“Surely,” thought The English Visitor, 
“all those women are being pretty unkind, 
Can’t they throw her a pleasant word? It 
wouldn’t do them any harm to speak to 
her. And she clearly doesn’t want to talk to 
the men. I suppose it’s so unusual for a French 
girl to go about alone that they take it for 
granted that there’s something queer about 
her.” 

But he noticed that they talked to the lady 
who was with the Famous French Writer, 
and who was not his wife. 

He had no desire whatever to speak to The 
Girl himself. He very much preferred not to. 
It gave him pleasure to watch her charming 
shy attitudes and movements and wonder 
about her. A strange little life of which he 
knew nothing, of which he might never know 
anything, but of which he could never think 
without twinges of vague pity. 


NE morning The English Visitor was go- 

ing down to the sea, when on his way 
through the hall he encountered a_ friend, 
wrapped, like himself, in a silken robe. Sur- 
prised, for he had not expected to see him, he 
stopped to speak. 

“Hello! When did you get here?” 

“Hello! I arrived late last night. How long 
have you been here?” 

“Nearly three weeks. How did you hear of 
this place?” 

“Hear of it? I like that. It was I who first 
told you about it. What ingratitude! Had you 
forgotten? I was here last year, too.” 

“Really? Yes, I suppose I had forgotten. 
I thought I'd heard of it in some other way. 
I’ve got to leave in two days.” 

“Well, let’s eat together while you’re here. 
I'll come to your table. You’re looking well.” 

“Going down to the beach now? So am I.” 

The two walked down a little path bordered 
with cactuses and oleanders. The pine trees 
sheltered their heads from the sun, and 
through their small trunks they saw the pur- 
ple-blue sea. 

“This is the end of my solitude,” thought 
The English Visitor. “But as there was only 
one more day of it anyhow, I mustn’t be 
churlish. Besides, he says he told me of the 
place. Perhaps he did.” 

They sat down on the beach, took off their 
dressing-gowns and let the sun burn their 

(Continued on page 106) 
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The Art of Getting What You Want 


Anecdotes Concerning Two Men, Each of Whom Was a Genius in His Own Way 


WAS sitting in a large, tapestried arm- 
chair, in the shop of a forger of antiques, 
waiting for my turn, when I became the 

witness of a dreadful bargain. The object in 
question was a baroque table which stood as 
if terrified between the merchant and _ his 
client. The table had crooked golden legs and 
a yellow marble plate on the top. The two men 
bent over the table and yelled at each other 
The shopkeeper seemed to love his table— when- 
ever he spoke of ithe caressed its smooth marble 
top gently. The customer treated it contemp- 
tuously, he hit the table several times and 
once, when he announced that the gilt was 
not genuine, he even kicked its legs, although 
very discreetly. Had a very simple man, let us 
say, a Polynesian aborigine, seen this he 
would have thought that it was the prospec- 
tive buyer who wanted to get rid of the hated 
table and the shopkeeper the one who admired 
it with a love bordering almost on Fetishism. 
The bargaining then degenerated into a de- 
moniac haggling. The merchant was very pale 
now, cold and cuttingly sarcastic, the pro- 
spective buyer loud, eloquent and _ slightly 
personal. He said insulting things of the dog- 
legged table, which, humiliated, seemed to 
creep nearer to its master. As if it had felt 
that its life in the new owner’s house would 
not be any too rosy. The customer became 
redder, more excited and louder, the mer- 
chant paler, cooler and quieter. I was firmly 
convinced that cold calmness would ultimately 
conquer feverish excitement. But, to my great- 
est surprise, the“ opposite happened. The 
temperamental client remained victorious. 
The shopkeeper asked $1600 for the table, in 
the first two rounds he went down to $1400, 
and although he was able to hold his own in 
the third round, he gave way in the fourth 
and surrendered the table for one thou- 
sand and seventy-five. Now the customer 
became suddenly genial and kind, he burst 
into laughter and even embraced the fatigued, 
silent merchant. But, when he left, he stopped 
in the doorway and threw a gloomy, hostile 
glance at me; he knew I did not like his brutal 
victory. 





FTER he had left, the shopkeeper, ex- 

hausted, sat down. 

“Confess,” I told him, consolingly, “that 
you've still made money on the deal. You 
didn’t pay more than five hundred for the 
table yourself.” 

The merchant wiped his glasses and list- 
lessly answered: 

“I paid a hundred and fifty. He is a very 
brutal and stubborn man, but he doesn’t know 
how to drive a bargain.” 

“How can you say that?” I cried. “Why, 
this man is a veritable genius in bargaining.” 

“He? No, no. The genius was old Sch., 
the man who was my teacher.” 

And he told me the following anecdote: 

“Old Sch. was a usurer in a small provin- 
cial town, the garrison of a Hussar regiment. 
He lent money to the officers of the regi- 
ment and attended to their various businesses. 
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They considered him an honest man. The 
officers not only liked him, they trusted him. 
So much so that when one of them was trans- 
ferred to another garrison, no matter where 
Fate had thrown him, he remained, for years 
thereafter, a faithful client of Old Sch. They 
called him Shylock for brevity’s sake only, 
for he had a very long name. And it hap- 
pened that one of the young officers trans- 
ferred to a faraway place one day got into 
serious financial trouble. He had a beautiful, 
valuable old ring, a family heirloom, and he 
decided to sell it. Old Sch., of course, was 
picked to transact the deal. The matter 
was pressing. The officer took the ring, put 
it into an old red leather case, wrapped it 
and sent it to Old Sch. by mail. The following 
categorical letter accompanied the heirloom: 

“*Enclosed I am sending you my old fam- 
ily ring. If you can give $1500 for it, keep 
it. If you can’t, return it at once. I can’t 
let you have it for a penny less. There’s no 
bargaining.’ 

“Two days later, he received a telegram. 
Old Sch. tried to strike a bargain: 

“‘Ring not worth 1500 give 1000 at most.’ 

“The officer replied: ‘Ring 1500 no bargain- 
ing’. 

“The next day, another telegram arrived. 
Old Sch. continued his haggling: 

“Will give 1200 not a penny more.’ 

“The officer replied: ‘Ring 1500 no _ bar- 
gaining please return ring immediately.’ 


sy FEW days passed by and then the officer 

received a small package by mail. Sender: 
Old Sch. Contents: the ring. He opened the 
package. There was the little, old red leather 
case in it, tied and sealed. And there was a 
letter accompanying it. It read: 

“*My dear Lieutenant! I assure you, as 
an expert, that your ring isn’t worth $1500. 
You won’t get that price anywhere in the 
world. I can give you 1400 for it at the ut- 
most, and only because I sympathise with 
you. If you are ready to sell it for this sum, 
don’t even open the case, return it to me as 
it is, a day later you'll have the money. But 
if you won't sell it for 1400, keep it as I won’t 
buy it at your price.” 

“The officer became so bitter when he read 
this that he decided not to give the ring to 
Old Sch. any cheaper. He broke the seal, 
opened the case—but the ring was not in it ! 
There was, however, a message in its place: 

“*All right, all right, Pll give you 1500 
for it.’ 

“When you go home tonight,” the shop- 
keeper concluded his story, “devote a few 
minutes to Old Sch. who tried his luck even 
in the case. And then you'll never again 
say of a bungler like the one who has just left 
that he is a genius in bargaining.” 

I had a colleague once, a young journalist, 
a generous, open-hearted talented boy, a 
man full of phantasy and ideas, not only in 
his profession but in life, too. One day, this 
young man bought himself an expensive fur 
coat. Being a poor man, he bought it on small 


instalments, but agreed to pay a larger 
amount as the first payment. On the first of 
the month, therefore, as soon as he got his 
salary, he paid down about one-third of 
his monthly wages and took the coat with him. 
After dinner, he appeared in his reguiar café, 
at his regular table, with his new fur coat, 
which created general excitement among his 
colleagues. He hugely enjoyed the sensation 
he caused. When he sat down, he folded the 
fur coat very carefully, put it on an empty 
chair next to him, patted and caressed it 
gently, and ordered a cup of coffee. The café 
was crowded. When the young man gave his 
order, the head-waiter stepped up to him: 
“Please put your coat in the coat-room.” 
The young man looked at him like a father 
of whom cruel strangers wanted to rob his 


‘only child. 


“T won't,” he replied. “It’ll be stolen.” 

“It won’t be stolen,” said the head-waiter 
severely. “And, anyway, the management is 
responsible for everything checked in the 
coat-room.” 

The youth eyed his coat wildly and an- 
swered determinedly: 

“T won't let it go. And I am not afraid of 
thieves. This is my new fur coat and I want 
to see it constantly.” 

“That’s impossible,” answered the .head- 
waiter coldly. “This chair isn’t reserved for 
fur coats but for guests.” 

“Ah!” cried the young man. “Does that 
make such a great difference?” 

“It does,” said the head-waiter. “If a patron 
sat on this chair, he would order something. 
Your coat takes a seat from a paying guest.” 

The young man smiled: 

“Very well,” he said. “Bring a cup of coffee 
to my coat.” 


HE waiter was stunned. He was not pre- 

pared for this. And he could not find any- 
thing wrong with the order either. So he left 
and brought two cups of coffee. One for the 
journalist and one for the fur coat. The jour- 
nalist turned to his coat: 

“Mr. Furcoat,” he said with deep affection 
in his voice, “with how many lumps of sugar 
do you like your coffee?” 

Then he put his ear to its collar as if wait- 
ing for an answer and put two lumps of sugar 
into its coffee. The patrons around the large 
table laughed. The head-waiter became red 
in the face and ran angrily to the proprietor. 
For a few minutes, the two conversed excitedly 
in one of the corners, then the head-waiter 
returned to the table. 

“Tf you please, sir,” he said to the journalist, 
“this. was a good joke but that’s about enough 
of it. If another patron sat at this table, he 
might order something else, a bottle of wine, 
perhaps, or some fine liqueur, something on 
which the café would make more profit than 
on a cup of coffee.” 

The guests picked up their ears. In the en- 
suing silence, the journalist replied: 

“T drink only coffee, because I am a poor 

(Continued on page 138) 
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That Sophistication 


VANITY FAIR 


A Study of a Little Group of Serious Self-Cultivators Gambolling in the Elysian Fields of Paris 


ONGMAN was a man I met in Paris 
[= six or eight years ago. With his 
wife he had an apartment on the Boule- 
vard Raspail. You climbed up to it with 
difficulty. Of course, there was no elevator. 
I am not just sure where I met him first. 
It must have been in the studio of Madam 
T. Madam T. was an American woman. She 
came from Indianapolis. Or was it Dayton? 
Anyway, she was said to have been the 
mistress of the Spanish poet, Sarasen. A dozen 
people had told me about that. It was when 
Sarasen was an old man. 

But who was Sarasen? I had never heard 
of him before. I told Mabel Cathers about 
that. Mabel is from Chicago. She was indig- 
nant. “How should you?” she asked. “You do 
not know Spanish.” 

It was quite true. I didn’t. 

I suspected that Madam T. had a goitre. 
She wore a yellow ribbon about her neck. 
When I was in her studio, I was thinking of 
a song we used to sing in our Ohio town, 
when I was a young man: 

“Around her neck, she wore a yellow ribbon. 

She wore it all the night and she wore it all 

the day. 
When they asked her why in hell she wore it, 

She wore it for her lover who was far, far 

away. 


It is all right even to have a goitre if you 
have as much money as Madam T. She wore 
exquisite gowns. 

Someone said that when Sarasen was an 
old man she took tender and loving care of 
him. The old giant of literature in his dotage. 
I wished I could get me one like that. I told 
Mabel so. We were living at the same little 
hotel. I suppose Mabel’s husband was at home. 
in Chicago. “But you are no giant, never will 
be,” she said. 

There was another song much like that, 
was also in my head a lot, just at that time. 
It went like this: 


“There’s where she stays all day. 
I wonder where she stays all night.” 


O chance of keeping track of Mabel. She 

ran all around Paris, day and night. And 

she had no French. She was getting culture, 

sophistication. That was her purpose. She told 
me so herself. I liked Mabel. 

But be that as it may we will say that I 
did meet Harry Longman in the studio of 
Madam T. Madam T.’s house was on the 
left bank. I have forgotten the name of the 
street. French names never would stick in 
my head. There was a court, such as you see 
in old houses in New Orleans. In New Orleans 
they call them “patios.” The studio occupied 
all of the ground floor. Ralph Cook took me 
there the first time. But you do not know 
Ralph. Well, never mind. 

Madam T. had bought any number of pic- 
tures by European painters, the kind that 
cost a lot of money. Cézannes, Von Goghs, etc. 
She had a lot of Monets, I remember. 

Cook had been at Oxford, as a student, 
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taking his degree there [ think. He brought 
a young Englishman back with him. 

The Englishman was of the healthy rosy- 
cheeked sort. He laughed all the time. Life 
was one grand show for him. He was the 
son of an English lord and had a title of 
his own but kept it out of sight. “For God 
sake don’t tell anybody that,” he said to me, 
when I found it out. 

He delighted in Americans. He, Cook, 
Mabel, and I went to Madam T.’s together. 
In the large room downstairs, with the pic- 
tures on the wall, many people were gathered. 
They were, for the most part, mannish women 
and womanly men. It was to be an afternoon 
of poetry. 

Through an open window we could see into 
the little court outside. In a corner there was a 
small structure built of stone. Someone told 
us it was a temple of love. 

The Englishman liked that. The idea de- 
lighted him. He said he would like to get 
Cook and Mabel to go with him and worship 
in there. “Come on,” he whispered. “Let’s 
go and fall on our knees together. Everyone 
will see us. We will declare love has just come 
to us.” 

Mabel said it wasn’t a subject to be fooled 
with like that. She did not like the English- 
man and told me so afterwards. “He’s too 
frivolous about sacred things,” she said. I 
suspected Mabel would have liked being a 
Madam T. herself. She hadn’t money enough. 

“Love of what?” growled Cook. He was a 
big broad-shouldered young man from some- 
where in Texas. At Oxford he had made a 
record. 


HE young Englishman was a scholar too. 

He seemed to me too light-minded for that 
but Cook told me he was all right. “His mind 
sometimes lights up the whole lecture room 
over there at Oxford,” Cook said. 

On the afternoon when we went to Madam 
T.’s there was some sort of ceremony going 
on. A woman got up and read a poem. There 
was a great deal said about the dove. I did not 
exactly understand the symbolism. What has 
the dove got to do with it? I asked Mabel but 
she didn’t know. I think she was ashamed, 
not being better informed. There was, Cook 
told me afterwards, a good deal of that sort of 
talk going on among the English upper classes. 

The young Englishman he had got in with 
had told him a good deal about it. He said 
that at Oxford, after they got acquainted, they 
used to walk about and speak of it. 

The young Englishman had told Cook he 
thought such ideas came from living too long 
at one place—the Englishman living too long 
in England, the French in France, the Ger- 
mans in Germany. “The Russians and the 
Americans were still primitive peoples,” he 
had said. That made Mabel sore. It seemed, 
to Mabel and me, a kind of slur on our native 
land, the way Cook explained it. 

Europeans are too tired, the Englishman 
had told Cook. He had a notion people are like 
this—well, they have apparently to believethat 


if they move to a new place life will go better 
with them. A horde of people had come out 
of Europe to America feeling that way. Amer. 
icans were still always moving about. It was 
certainly true of people like Mabel and 
myself. 

The Russians too were great wanderers, 
They believed in the possibility of the salvation 
of their race through new forms of government 
—‘“all that sort of rot,” the young Englishman 
had said when he talked to Cook. You under. 
stand that Mabel and I got all this from Cook, 
who had certainly learned a lot since he left 
Texas. 


HE young Englishman thought the Amer- 
icans an altogether primitive people. They 
could still believe in government. They looked 
toward Heaven as another and more successful 
America, he thought. They believed in such 
things as prohibition, for example. 

And it wasn’t, as it sometimes seemed on 
the surface, merely a matter of a passion for 
interfering in the lives of others. There was 
a deep-seated and rather childish belief that 
all people could be saved. 

But what did they mean by “being saved”? 

“They mean just what they said when they 
used the words. They thought vaguely that a 
good and powerful leader would be found to 
lead them out of the wilderness of this life.” 

“Something as Moses led the Children of 
Israel out of Egypt, eh?” 

“But he is not speaking about Jews,” Mabel 
said. Afterwards she spoke several times about 
what an intellectual afternoon it was. She said 
she thought it was grand. 

But I have got a long way from Henry Long- 
man. Now I will come to him. 

He came from Cleveland, Ohio. We saw him 
first, or at least I did, that afternoon at Madam 
T.’s. He was a strange figure there. For one 
thing he had his wife with him. That was 
strange in itself, in that place. 

It seemed Cook and the young Englishman 
had pounced, on him. I have already said that 
he lived in a studio apartment, on the Boule- 
vard Raspail, on the top floor. 

It was a six-storied building, six flights of 
stairs to climb. 

Henry’s wife was a big blond and he was a 
big man with a fat red face. Cook had in some 
way got the low-down on him too. 

He came from Cleveland where he had got 
his wife. His father was a candy manufacturer 
out there. 

And his wife’s father was also rich. 

The two fathers had been working young 
men and had got on, in the American world. 
They both got rich. 

Then their son and daughter had got the 
culture hunger. Their fathers might have been 
half proud of them, half ashamed. The wo- 
man, when she was in college, won a poetry 
prize. An American magazine, of the better 
class, published the poem. 

Then she married the young man, the son 
of her father’s friend. They went to live in 

(Continued on page 116) 
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STEICHEN 


worl The Gilded Age of Minstrelsy 





t the | . ‘ - . aise 
been Al Jolson, Pondering the Profits of the Talking Pictures, Decides To Be Nobody’s Singing Fool 
~ at least) when Al Jolson was tour- warbling picture of his, The Jazz Singer, which started the present furore which 

is sweeping the movie world like a tornado, until all the brainless beauties of 


s N the good old days (all of a year or so ago, 
poetry I ing the land in some such parsnip of musical comedies as Big Boy, slapping 
better his thighs, flinging himself on his knees and shaking his tremolo in blowsy 
ballads to which he alone could impart magnificence, it was testified in some angry 

i dings that his share of the gate averaged $10,000 a week. 

lucrative employment. The vitaphones 


Hollywood are having their voices manicured and going in for diction in a big 
way. If the best of our minstrels has really forsaken the stage for good, certain old 
wagers will have to be called off, for there can be no settlement with those proph- 
ets who predicted that if ever Jolson took it into his head to appear in London, he 
here as no American had ever known. Finally, for the 


e son However, he has since moved on to more 
ve in have got him. Old-fashioned playgoers, who like to see and hear their minstrels would score such a success t ; 
in the flesh, will miss him sadly, but, after all (as he can almost be heard saying records, it might be added that Master Jolson was recently married (en troisiéme 
must live. It was really the success of that noces) to Ruby Keeler, an erstwhile buck-dancer from Sister Guinan’s night-club 


’ in the foreground snapshot), a man 





VANITY FAIR 


Wires and a What-Not 


A Thoroughly Seasonal Sequence of Telegrams Bringing Christmas Cheer to All Concerned 


Boston December 3 
Mrs Frederick Young 
823 Park Avenue NYC 
AM SENDING YOU WHATNOT FOR CHRISTMAS 
WITH MY LOVE 
Aunt Clara 


New York December 4 
Mrs. Clara Greene 
105 Victoria Street Boston 


DEAR AUNT CLARA A WHAT 
Edna 


Boston December 4 
Mrs Frederick Young 
823 Park Avenue NYC 
NO DEAR A WHATNOT YOU KNOW FOR BRICABRAC 
unt Clara 


New York December 5 
Mrs Clara Greene 


105 Victoria Street Boston 
BUT DEAR AUNT CLARA WE HAVE NO BRICABRAC 
na 


Boston December 5 
Mrs Frederick Young 
823 Park Avenue NYC 


NOW YOU HAVE WHATNOT DEAR YOU CAN HAVE 
BRICABRAC JUST WAIT TILL NEXT CHRISTMAS 


Aunt Clara 


New York December 6 
Frederick Young 
Athletic Club Detroit 


DARLING A DREADFUL THING HAS satin 3 
na 


Detroit December 6 
Mrs Frederick Young 
823 Park Avenue NYC 


AM TERRIFIED IS IT A DEATH p 
Freddie 


New York December 7 
Frederick Young 
Athletic Club Detroit 


NO ITS A WHATNOT 
Edna 


Detroit December 8 
Mrs Frederick Young 
823 Park Avenue NYC 


DESCRIBE SYMPTOMS 
Freddie 


New York December 9 
Frederick Young 


Athletic Club Detroit 

AUNT CLARAS CHRISTMAS PRESENT ALMOST 
INDESCRIBABLE LARGE PIECE FURNITURE COM- 
PLICATED PERIOD FIVE UNEVEN SHELVES WITH 
GOLDEN FRETWORK FRONTS STANDING ON FOUR 
WRITHING GOLDEN CLAWS SURMOUNTED BY 
VAST MASS OF GOLDEN OAK LEAVES AMONGST 
WHICH RECLINE TWO NUDE OBESE GOLDEN 
NYMPHS AM PUTTING IT IN YOUR ROOM 

Edna 


Detroit December 1a 
Mrs Frederick Young 
823 Park Avenue NYC 


MY GOOD WOMAN YOU MUST CHOOSE BETWEEN 
ME AND WHATNOT STOP WHICH 
Freddie 


By GEOFFREY KERR 


New York December 11 
Frederick Young 


Athletic Club Detroit 


WHATNOTS APPEAL NEGLIGIBLE BUT AUNT 
CLARA IS SO RICH AND SO OLD 
Edna 


Detroit December 11 

Mrs Frederick Young 

823 Park Avenue NYC 

WHAT CAN THEY KNOW OF WHAT HAPPENS TO 
WHATNOTS IN NEW YORK WHO ARE SERVING 
LIFE SENTENCES IN BOSTON STOP THANK HER 
POLITELY AND GIVE IT TO SOMEONE WE DISLIKE 
Freddie 


New York December 11 
Mrs Clara Greene 
105 Victoria Street Boston 
THANK YOU A MILLION TIMES DARLING AUNT 


CLARA FOR YOUR ADORABLE PRESENT IT IS JUST 
WHAT WE WANTED 
Edna 


Boston December 11 
Mrs Frederick Young 
823 Park Avenue NYC 


NOT AT ALL DEAR MOMENT I SAW IT I SAID TO 
MYSELF JUST LIKE DEAR LITTLE EDNA 


Aunt Clara 


New York December 12 
Frederick Young 


Athletic Club Detroit 
HOW ABOUT GIVING IT TO THE GREETS d 
na 


Detroit December 12 
Mrs. Frederick Young 
823 Park Avenue NYC 
SPLENDIDLY OK 
Freddie 


New York December 12 
Mr and Mrs Dwight Greet 
31 East Seventy Ninth Street NYC ‘ 
DONT BE SURPRISED IF A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
FROM US ARRIVES TODAY 
Edna Young 


New York December 13 
Mrs Frederick Young 
823 Park Avenue NYC 
WE TRIED NOT TO BE BUT MUST ADMIT WE WERE 
Ethel Greet 


New York December 13 
Frederick Young 
Athletic Club Detroit 
MANY THANKS FOR YOUR EXPENSIVE INSULT 
Dwight Greet 


Detroit December 13 
Dwight Greet 
31 East Seventy Ninth Street NYC 
NOT AT ALL IT WILL HELP TO MAKE CHRISTMAS 


MERRY 
Freddie Young 


New York December 14 
Frederick Young 
Athletic Club Detroit 


WHOSE CHRISTMAS : 
Dwight Greet 


Detroit December 14 
Dwight Greet 
31 East Seventy Ninth Street NYC 


OURS 
Freddie Young 


New York December 14 
Ye Little Antique Shoppe 
300-a Madison Avenue NYC 
HAVE VALUABLE ITALIAN WHATNOT FOR IM. 


MEDIATE SALE PLEASE CALL AND INSPECT IT 
THIRTY ONE EAST SEVENTY NINTH STREET 


Dwight Greet 


New York December 15 
Dwight Greet 
31 East Seventy Ninth Street NYC 
WHATNOTS ANY PERIOD ALWAYS STICKY GOODS 
NEVERTHELESS OUR MR TOOTING WILL CALL ON 
YOU TODAY AT TWO OCLOCK 
Ye Little Antique Shoppe 


New York December 15 
Dwight Greet 
31 East Seventy Ninth Street NYC 


OUR MR TOOTING REPORTS VALUE OF PIECE IN 
QUESTION ALMOST NIL 


Ye Little Antique Shoppe 


New York December 15 
Ye Little Antique Shoppe 
300-a Madison Avenue NYC 


YOUR MR TOOTING QUITE WRONG HOWEVER WILL 
SELL AT ANY PRICE 


Dwight Greet 


New York December 16 
Dwight Greet 
31 East Seventy Ninth Street NYC 
BARE POSSIBILITY OF SALE OWING TO SEASON 
STOP CAN THEREFORE WITH VIEW TO SECURING 


YOUR PATRONAGE IN FUTURE MAKE SPECIAL 
CHRISTMAS OFFER OF TEN DOLLARS 


Ye Little Antique Shoppe 


New York December 16 
Ye Little Antique Shoppe 
3o00-a Madison Avenue NYC 
YOUR OFFER PALPABLY ABSURD BUT WILL AC- 


CEPT SAME PLEASE CALL FOR WHATNOT IMME- 
DIATELY 


Dwight Greet 


New York December 17 
Dwight Greet 
31 East Seventy Ninth Street NYC 
FORWARDING CHEQUE ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY 


EIGHT CENTS BEING PRICE OF ONE ITALIAN 
WHATNOT LESS TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 


Ye Little Antique Shoppe 


Wheeling December 17 
Arthur Olde 
Blackstone Hotel Chicago 
DONT FORGET AUNT CLARA 
Dorothy 


Chicago December 17 
Mrs. Arthur Olde 
1110 Straight Street Wheeling 
WHO COULD 
Arthur 


(Continued on page 140) 
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THE WATCH DOG 


This hardboiled baby 
is the combination host 
and bouncer who rules 
the destinies of the door 
at a certain swell speak- 
easy in the West Fif- 
ties. Gate crashers get 
nowhere with this lad. 
You may be Jimmy 
Walker, as you say, but 
the lady with you may 
be Mrs. Willebrandt! 


THECUTECOSSACK 


No Russian restaurant 
could run without its 
Cossack Care-taker who 
adds so much to the 
atmosphere and _ the 
cost of caviar. This 
moujik’s night-name is 
Boris Ivanovitch, al- 
though the  bus-boy 
calls him Jerry. Note, 
in background, the 
Russian eagle, split 
and broiled which is a 
spécialité de la maison 





AT THE PALACE PORTAL 


Elegance is the supreme attribute of Julius 
who ushers in the devotees of the cinema 
cathedral. Mama Rabinowitz doesn’t care a fig 
for pictures but she adores the queenly feeling 
of being admitted by this well dressed fellow 


Guardians of the Gates 
Some Doormen, Plain and Fancy; 


or, The Art of Watchful Warding 


By COVARRUBIAS 








CERBERUS 
A synonym for class 
and distinction is this 
ponderous porter of the 
fashionable hotel type. 
With the unerring in- 
stinct of a head-waiter 
he can tell a counterfeit 
from the real thing. 
Just now he is sum- 
moning the car of Mrs. 
Van Onderdonck who 
is a gilt-edged security 


YARD-ARM STUFF 


Mrs. Prendergast, the 
matron in the taxi, is 
a bit dashed by the 
greeting of this coarse 
person who calls her 
“my lass’ and adjures 
her to “‘come aboard the 
lugger and drink a tot 
o’ grog.” This type of 
desperate doorman used 
to flourish in Green- 
wich Village where 
even cabaret captains 
just love to dress up 





\ANITY FAIR 


STEICHEN 


Eva Le Gallienne—Actress- Manager 


The Director of the Civic Repertory Theatre Again Gives Worthier Dramas at Popular Prices 
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Fashions in Love 


73 


Some of the Grotesque Shapes Into Which Moral Codes Have Modelled Stubborn Humanity 


rate history is too short for any changes 

to be perceptible. The earliest known 
specimens of art and literature are still com- 
prehensible. The fact that we can understand 
them all and can recognize in some of them an 
unsurpassed artistic excellence is proof enough 
that not only men’s feelings and instincts, but 
also their intellectual and imaginative powers 
were in the remotest times precisely what they 
are now. In the fine arts it is only the conven- 
tion, the form, the incidentals that change; 
the fundamentals of passion, of intellect and 
imagination remain unaltered. 

It is the same with the arts of life as with 
the fine arts. Conventions and traditions, prej- 
udices and ideals and religious beliefs, moral 
systems and codes of good’ manners, varying 
according to the geographical and historical 
circumstances, mould into different forms the 
unchanging material of human instinct, pas- 
sion and desire. It is a stiff intractable mate- 
rial—Egyptian granite rather than Hindu 
bronze. The artists who carved the colossal 
statues of Rameses II may have wished to 
represent the Pharaoh standing on one leg and 
waving two or three pairs of arms over his 
head, as the Indians still represent the dancing 
Krishna. But with the best will in the world 
they could not have imposed such a form 
upon the granite. 

Similarly those artists in social life whom 
we call statesmen, moralists, founders of reli- 
gions, have often wished to mould human 
nature into forms of superhuman elegance; 
but the material has proved too stubborn for 
them and they have had to be content with 
only a relatively small alteration in the form 
which their predecessors had given it. At any 
given historical moment human behaviour is a 
compromise (enforced from without by law 
and custom, from within by belief in religious 
or philosophical myths) between the raw in- 
stinct on the one hand and the unattainable 
ideal on the other—a compromise in our 
sculptural metaphor between the unshaped 
block of stone and the many-armed dancing 
Krishna. 


| UMAN nature does not change, or at any 


_ all the other great human activities, 

love is the product of unchanging passions, 
instincts and desires (unchanging, that is to 
say, in the mass of humanity; for of course 
they vary greatly in quantity and quality from 
individual to individual) and of laws and con- 
ventions, beliefs and ideals which the circum- 
stances of time and place, or the arbitrary 
fiats of great personalities, have imposed on a 
more or less willing society. The history of 
love, if it were ever written (and doubtless 
some learned German, unread, alas, by me, 
has written it, and in several volumes) would 
be like the current histories of art—a record 
of succeeding “styles” and “schools”, of “in- 
fluences”, “revolutions”, “technical discov- 
eries.” Love’s psychological and physiological 
material remains the same; but every epoch 
treats it in a different manner, just as every 
epoch cuts its unvarying cloth and silk and 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


linen into garments of the most diverse fashion, 

The present fashions in love are not so 
definite and universal as those in clothes. 
It is as though our age were dubiously hesi- 
tating between crinolines and hobble skirts, 
trunk. hose and Oxford trousers. Two distinct 
and hostile conceptions of love co-exist in the 
minds of men and women, two sets of ideals, 
of conventions, of public opinions struggle 
for the right to mould the psychological and 
physiological material of love. One is the con- 
ception evolved by the nineteenth century out 
of the ideals of Christianity on the one hand 
and romanticism on the other. The other is 
that still rather inchoate and negative concep- 
tion which contemporary youth is in process 
of forming out of the materials provided by 
modern psychology. The public opinion, the 


conventions, ideals and prejudices which gave 


active force to the first of these conceptions 
and enabled it, to some extent at least, to 
modify the actual practice of love, had already 
lost much of their strength when they were 
rudely shattered, at any rate in the minds of 
the young, by the shock of the War. As usually 
happens, practice preceded theory and the 
new conception of love was called in to justify 
existing post-War manners. Having gained a 
footing, this new conception is now a cause of 
a particular kind of amorous behaviour among 
the rising generation instead of being, as it 
was for the generation of the War, an explana- 
tion of existing war-time behaviour, discovered 
after the fact. 


ET us try to analyse these two co-existing 
and conflicting conceptions of love. The 
older conception was, as I have said, the prod- 
uct of Christianity and romanticism—a curious 
mixture of contradictions, of the ascetic dread 
of passion and the romantic worship of passion. 
Its ideal was a strict monogamy, such as St. 
Paul grudgingly conceded to amorous human- 
ity, sanctified and made eternal by one of those 
terrific exclusive passions which are the favour- 
ite theme of poetry and drama. It is an ideal 
which finds its most characteristic expression 
in the poetry of that infinitely respectable 
rebel, that profoundly Anglican worshipper of 
passion, Robert Browning. It was Rousseau 
who first started the cult of passion for pas- 
sion’s sake. Before his time the great passions, 
such as that of Paris for Helen, of Dido for 
Aeneas, of Paolo and Francesca for one an- 
other, had been regarded rather as disastrous 
maladies than as enviable states of soul. Rous- 
seau, followed by all the romantic poets of 
France and England, transformed the grand 
passion from what it had been in the middle 
ages—a demoniac passion—into a divine 
ecstasy, and promoted it from the rank of a 
disease to that of the only true and natural 
form of love. The nineteenth-century concep- 
tion of love was thus doubly mystical with the 
mysticism of Christian asceticism and sacra- 
mentalism and with the romantic mysticism of 
Nature. It claimed an absolute rightness on 
the grounds both of its naturalness and of its 
supernaturalness. 


Now if there is one thing that the study of 
history and psychology makes abundantly 
clear, it is that there are no such things as 
either “divine” or “natural” forms of love. 
Innumerable gods have sanctioned and for- 
bidden innumerable kinds of sexual behaviour, 
and innumerable philosophers and poets have 
advocated the return to the most diverse kinds 
of “nature”. Every form of amorous behaviour, 
from chastity and monogamy to promiscuity 
and the most fantastic “perversions” is found 
both among animals and men. In any given 
human society at any given moment love, as 
we have seen, is the result of the interaction 
of the unchanging instinctive and physiologi- 
cal material of sex with the local conventions 
of morality and religion, the local laws, prej- 
udices and ideals. The degree of permanence 
of these conventions, religious myths and 
ideals is proportional to their social utility 
in the given time and place. 

The new twentieth-century conception of 
love is realistic. It recognizes the diversity of 
love, not merely in the social mass from age 
to age, but from individual to contemporary 
individual, according to the dosage of the 
different instincts with which each is born and 
the upbringing he has received. The new gene- 
ration knows that there is no such thing as 
Love with a large L and that what the Chris- 
tian romantics of the last century regarded 
as the uniquely natural form of love is in fact 
only one of the indefinite number of possible 
amorous fashions, produced by specific circum- 
stances at that particular time. Psycho- 
analysis has taught it that all the forms of 
sexual behaviour previously regarded as 
wicked, perverse, unnatural are statistically 
normal (and normality is solely a question 
of statistics) and that what is commonly 
called amorous normality is far from being 
a spontaneous instinctive form of behaviour, 
but must be acquired by a process of edu- 
cation. 


AVING contracted the habit of talking 

freely and more or less scientifically about 
sexual matters, the young no longer regard 
love with that feeling of rather guilty excite- 
ment and thrilling shame which was for an 
earlier generation the normal reaction to the 
subject. Moreover the practice of birth control 
has robbed amorous indulgence of most of the 
sinfulness traditionally supposed to be in- 
herent in it by robbing it of its socially disas- 
trous effects. The tree shall be known by its 
fruits; where there are no fruits, there is ob- 
viously no tree. Love has ceased to be the 
rather fearful, mysterious thing it was and be- 
come a perfectly normal, almost commonplace 
activity—an activity, for many young people, 
especially in America, of the same nature as 
dancing or tennis, a sport, a recreation, a pas- 
time. For those who hold this conception of 
love, liberty and toleration are prime neces- 
sities; a strenuous offensive against the old 
taboos and repressions is everywhere in prog- 
ress. 

(Continued on page 132) 




















LYSNITZKI™ PARIS 


ARTHUR HONNEGER 


Originally known as a member of Les 
Six, Arthur Honneger has _ arrived 
beyond group classification with his 
Pacific 231 and Le Roi David. For his 
American début he is making a cross- 
country tour, in recital with his wife, 
who is a well known pianist, and with 
the various orchestras in a series of 
programs made from his own works 





A New Musical Invasion 


A Group of Distinguished Musicians Who Are Making Their Bow to America This Season 


ALEXANDER GRETCHANINOFF 


One of the most celebrated of Russian 
composers, known chiefly here for 
his songs, Alexander Gretchaninoff, 
will appear as guest conductor with 
the Beethoven Symphony Orchestra, 
presenting many of his works for the 
first time in America, and as a pianist 
accompanist in programs of his songs 


WILHELM WOHLEBE 
For many years the chorus master of 
the Berlin Stadtoper, Wilhelm Wohlebe 
has made a reputation for developing 
ensemble perfection in choral work. He 
comes to the United States to assume 
the same position with the Friends of 
Music, where he will train the choruses 
for the oratorios and the choral works 


CLEMENS KRAUSS 
A young Viennese conductor, who di- 
rected the Philharmonic Orchestra 
there and the Municipal opera and or- 
chestra in Frankfurt-am-Main, Clemens 
Krauss will make his American début 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, where 
he will substitute for Mr. Stokowski 
for a short period late in the winter 


VANITY FAIR 


MARIA OLSZEWSKA 


One of the leading contraltos of 
Central Europe, Mme. Olszewska 
has gained almost as much fame 
from her historic controversy with 
Mme. Jeritza at the Vienna Opera 
as for her voice and the Wagnerian 
repertoire which she sings with so 
much artistry. She is appearing 
for the first time this season with 
the Chicago Opera and in concert 


ZIMBLER™°VIENNA 


OTTORINO RESPIGHI 
The compositions of Respighi played 
persistently and with great success by 
Arturo Toscanini, have made him al- 
most as well known here as in his 
native Italy. He comes to New York 
this year for two premiéres, that of his 
Toccata at the Philharmonic and his 
latest opera made from Hauptmann’s 
The Sunken Bell, at the Metropolitan 





PAUL VAJDA™™EUDAPEST 
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The Rose Petals 


75 


The Pathetic Story of a Grizzled Dealer in Beauty and Her Very Ingenious Assistant 


F TER various alterations, Madame 
Bégureuil opened her beauty shop, The 
Rose Petals, where she sold cosmetics, 

dyes, and perfumes. It was a pretty place; 
and with its whiteness, its stucco garlands 
running along the walls, and its decorative 
prints, it recalled the eighteenth century, in 
which there was so fashionable an abuse of 
rouge, beauty-spots, and rice powder. 

The proprietress had the appearance of a 
mummy painted in the brightest and most 
ornate colours. Her mouth was a blood red, 
in contrast to the scaly plaster of her face, 
and her dull eyes were framed in a crayoning 
of purple. A Ceres of sixty, she carried on 
her head a laborious structure of blonde plaits 
and false red curls. Her slightest motion re- 
leased a heavy whiff of perfume. The lobes of 
her ears, which were touched up with ver- 
milion, vaunted two artificial pearls, and her 
fingers with the shiny nails were adorned with 
glass rings. The shop did not open its doors 
until midday, the proprietress requiring her 
mornings to put her features in order and to 
present to her clients a spectacle which—con- 
trary to her intentions—was more instructive 
than imposing. 


ADIES accustomed to adventure and en- 
dowed with curiosity gladly submit to 
trades-people, and they find much to attract 
them in the retreat of a shopkeeper. Mme. 
Bégureuil was a hostess rather than a sales- 
woman. She had renounced laughter because, 
though the laugh may be proper to man, it 
is prejudicial to the artistic labour of the 
enameled woman; but she seasoned her sales- 
talks with a dash of psychology: 

“You see this cream, madame. One must 
take a quantity the size of a pea and rub it 
on each temple before retiring. The most in- 
telligent of us grow old first at the temples. 
A woman must always think of self-defence; 
gentlemen never fail to proclaim ‘Woe to the 
vanquished!’ Shall I wrap up a little twenty- 
five franc jar for you?” 

Charming spot! Everything there was 
fresh and graceful, down to the pale rose 
wrapping-paper with the baby-blue cord. The 
cash-box affected the form of a jewel case, on 
which the shepherd Acis was playing the flute 
for Galatea. The paper money was kept in a 
bergamot sachet. The account book had the 
form and binding of a suggestive almanac. 
The air was saturated with the perfumed spray 
from vaporizers which were called into serv- 
ice repeatedly. Passing vagabonds would sniff 
these unusual odours with disgust. Mme. 
Bégureuil was assisted by a homely and slov- 
enly attendant who never showed herself and 
was delegated to perform the more indelicate 
tasks at the back of the shop. The proprietress 
devoted all her leisure moments to the atten- 
tive examination of her features: by dint of 
staring at herself she had ceased to see her- 
self as she was, and her illusion was helped 
out by the semi-darkness of the store. Thus, 
she could attribute the chastity of her mature 
years to one of those inexplicable renuncia- 
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tions, such as sometimes overtake young ac- 
tresses at the height of their careers. 

“Love,” she would say, “no longer interests 
me, except in others.” 

One day as she was engaged in pasting on 
an artificial eyelash, she abandoned the lash, 
pressed the bulb of a vaporizer, and stepped 
forward to receive a young girl who was 
entering. 

“What do you wish, mademoiselle?” 

But the new-comer held out her hand to her. 

“Good day, Auntie! You do not recognize 
me? I suppose I must have grown.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mme. Bégureuil, changing 
her tone. “It is Lucienne!” 

“Lucienne Métu; yes, Auntie.” 

“Well, sit down.” 

And Lucienne told her story. Her mother, 
a widow, was barely subsisting at Garenne- 
Bezons, on a tiny income. So she should get 
out and do something, shouldn’t she? She had 
decided to come all alone on the tram, bravely, 
to find her Aunt Emma; because it is natural 
in times of misfortune that she should turn 
to someone inside the family, even though 
some members of that family had been kept 
apart for years, as a result of quarrels in 
which she had had no part. Lucienne would be 
satisfied with any kind of work. She had al- 
ready had experience in various lines, though 
with not very good results. She had taught 
French to some Brazilians, who had dismissed 
her on the pretext that she had written “Mon- 
sieur Pablo n’a pas fait son devoir dhortau- 
graphs et Mademoiselle Lola ses contes 
@aritmaitigue. Je demande pour eux un pain- 
somme.” She had sold handkerchiefs in lots, 
and she had been the maid of an actress. 

“And I am not yet twenty!” she concluded 
with pride. 


ME. BeéEcurevIL uttered a cry which con- 

tained mingled jealousy, regret and ad- 
miration. Twenty! Lucienne was a pretty girl, 
quite plump and solidly built—and she had 
kept the credulous nose and the naive eyes of 
childhood. It was obvious that she was not at 
all malicious, and that she possessed the most 
pronounced characteristic of her family, the 
Métus distinguishing themselves by a kind of 
animal-like obtuseness.—But twenty! Twenty, 
that is, in hair, in teeth, in health, and in 
cheerfulness—with a bosom that would have 
enchanted a draughtsman of the year 1885, 
and a light pink complexion fit to be pasted 
on a box of soap! At the mere sight of her, so 
challenging in her youthfulness, Mme. Beé- 
gureuil trembled. . . . She reached a sudden 
decision. 

“Take off your hat,” she ordered. “An idea 
has occurred to me. I am going to try 
you out. All you will have to do is to agree 
with everything I say: that is not difficult. But 
we must see if we can’t brighten you up a 
bit, I must admit.” 

“Very well, Auntie. I have had friends: an 
engineer, a cabaret singer, and a dealer in 
guano... .” 

“I didn’t mean that. What do you think I 


am? By brightening you up I mean teaching 
you how to please the customers, to get them 
to buy things, and to avoid blunders. You will 
call me Mme. Bégureuil.” 

“Yes, Auntie. I am quite satisfied. It smells 
so good here!” 

“Put your hat in that closet and come stand 
alongside me. Just one piece of advice. When- 
ever I ask you anything, you will answer me 
in a deep, grave voice. Do you understand? I 
am going to explain to you. ... After a while: 
here comes someone!” 

The vaporizer was already at work again; a 
client was entering. A good client, to judge 
by the infirmities which she enumerated: dry- 
ness of the scalp, blackheads on the nose, 
cracked lips, and, above all, dimples, dimples 
which had been found so pretty by so many 
people that they had remained, transformed 
now into wrinkles. 

“The wrinkle is a permanent dimple,” Mme. 
Bégureuil agreed. “One laughs so much when 
one is young that one still retains the marks 
when the desire to laugh is past.” 


UT the remedy was at hand—the remedy, 

this little jar of cream which seemed so 
insignificant. The customer hesitated at the 
price, and was just about to retire at the pur- 
chase of twenty centimes worth of white pins, 
when Mme. Bégureuil launched her final 
argument: 

“But let me show you. . . . Madame 
Lucienne, stand up. ... Eh bien! Madame, my 
assistant, who uses this cream, is forty years 
old.” 

“Forty!” the customer exclaimed. 

“Her oldest boy is a gunner at La Feére. 
Isn’t that so, Madame Lucienne?” 

And Mme. Lucienne, understanding what 
was expected of her, answered in a cavernous 
voice: 

“Yes, madame, I was forty the sixth of last 
month.” 

“And you can tell the truth to madame; 
come, tell it, Mme. Lucienne, there is no dis- 
grace. Before you found this cream, you were 
almost disagreeable in appearance. And now 
it has removed her moustaches, effaced her 
crow’s feet, and cleansed the complexion to 
the point where she is taken for the sister of 
her son, the daughter of her husband, and 
the granddaughter of her father.” 

The customer was overwhelmed, and she ac- 
quired successively a jar of salve, two bottles 
of perfume, some pencils, a restorative lotion, 
and an eyebrow brush. And Lucienne Métu 
was definitely installed, despite her candour.— 
Nevertheless, at the end of some weeks, her 
role as a woman of forty began to grow irk- 
some, particularly as she found it humiliating 
when gentlemen were present. 

“All right,” said Mme. Bégureuil. “Can you 
imitate the voice of a little girl reciting a fairy 
tale?” 

“Listen!” Lucienne replied, “You will see; 
it is my strong point, I have entertained people 
by doing that: 

(Continued on page 122) 





The Third and Last of the Bennetts 


Richard Bennett’s Daughter Joan Is Playing Now in ‘“‘Jarnegan”’ and So’s Her Old Man 


HEN Richard Bennett (late of Deacon’s Mills, Ind.) took Adrienne Mor- 
rison, the actress, unto himself as a bride, he was marrying into a family 
that is of the aristocracy of the theatre. Their three daughters, true to the blood, 
uiave all hovered on the edge of the theatre. Constance, the eldest, dallied for a 
time with the films. Then Barbara, besides footing it featly in the nightclubs, 
Flayed in her father’s company in The Dancers. Now Joan, who concludes the 
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series, has gone on the stage after a brief Hollywood novitiate. She made het 
first New York appearance this autumn in a play from Jim Tully’s novel, | 


Jarnegan, a slightly purple exposé of manners in the cinema metropolis. She is 
eighteen, beautiful and, according to the gazetteers, gifted. Indeed, the news- 


paper scribes, who received the play itself with what might be called tempered 
enthusiasm tossed rather more bouquets in her direction than in her father’s 
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The Latch-Key 





The Cheerless Story of an Unrequited Passion, in Which Death Is Given the Victory 


LINE McENpREE, coming back after 
A lunching with her fiancé, to the little 
furnished flat that she was so soon to 
leave forever, had the first of her unpleasant 
shocks downstairs in the hall. For there on the 
bench opposite the elevator door, and long in 
advance of the hour she had set, waited al- 
ready Basil Kennicott, slightly drunk, and 
even slightly sinister. It was too bad, she didn’t 
care if the coloured elevator boy did see it in 
her face. She had told Basil expressly half past 
four, had said she was lunching out, and could 
not see him sooner. What she had really wanted 
had been an hour alone... even half an hour 
... after her happy lunch with Martin, before 
facing Basil again. It would be for the last 
time, but it was sure to be trying just the 
same; she had needed her half hour. And she 
had counted on it. Walking home in the sun- 
shine, after she had sent Martin away, to those 
temporary rooms that were at once so bleak and 
so stuffy, but hadn’t mattered for just the three 
weeks, she had let herself think of the future, 
and of nothing else. There would be time 
enough, when she was back in her flat, with 
the door shut, to prepare the final burial of the 
past. And here the past was waiting for her, 
an hour ahead of time, on a bench opposite the 
elevator door. 

She rode up with him in dead silence. It 
looked queer to the boy, of course, but once 
again, she didn’t care. Basil was behaving 
badly ... when hadn't he behaved that way? 
With her latch-key she opened the door, and 
they went in. 


| enor engi | to Basil where his hat and coat 
should go, distrustfully she watched him. To 
think that she had loved him once! Remember- 
ing Martin, gray-eyed, slow, and shy, with his 
thin kind face and the rare little laugh as 
candid as a child’s, she wondered afresh at 
that old illusion that had made Basil, specious 
and florid, seem to her eyes a good man. True 
that three years ago, he had not yet begun to 
look gross, he was then just beginning to let 
himself go, while now his big once-athletic 
body was thick and soft, and his collar must 
be a full size larger. His eyes, too . . . that 
flitting glassy look that he blinked away, shak- 
ing his head .. . did something in the back of 
her mind say “heroin”? But even without these 
signs, three years ago, she should have gauged 
him. Perhaps she had been too sorry for him; 
everyone knew that life with Maud Kennicott, 
his rich and outrageously bad-tempered wife, 
was not so different from life with a wild-cat 
as you might have thought, beholding her 
blond beauty. To Aline McEndree, three years 
ago, Basil had often seemed to be looking at 
her with the eyes of a hurt little boy. He had 
melted her soul within her. God be thanked 
that while foolishly ... so foolishly . . . giving 
him her heart, she had given him nothing else 
that he had asked for. 

All at once she was conscious that Basil, 
here and now, was doing the strangest thing. 
He was taking from her, actually dragging out 
of her hand, her little bag and the gloves she 
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had thrown off; if she had not pulled back, he 
would have taken the hat from her head.“Take 
them off,” he commanded, “drop them any- 
where. I have little enough time with you, I 
won't lose a minute of it while you powder 
your nose in the next room. Drop them here.” 

She dropped them . . . hat, coat, little fur. 
It didn’t matter. She had badly wanted to “do” 
her hair, less from vanity than because she 
knew she could think better when she had 
combed it from her hot forehead, still flushed 
with her annoyance, and loosened the clinging 
cap it made for her when the hat crushed it 
down. Never mind, if her head looked matted 
and frowsy, perhaps Basil would conveniently 
revert to the Basil of old, who had found that 
a Follies girl did very well when he couldn't 
get her. ... Often she had wondered why he 
had ever fancied her own reserved and sensi- 
tive person, her reticences and_too-subtle 
gleams, her narrow dark face and Egyptian 
eyes, at all. Perhaps the contrast with big, 
high-coloured Maude. ... 


E was just saying in his hectoring voice, 

that once ... oh, incredibly . . . had 
seemed just agreeably masterful, “So you're 
marrying Martin Frame.” 

“I told you I was to be married,” she said. 

“But not the name of the happy man. You’re 
doing well.” 

“T think so.” 

“Damn it, you know so! The Frames are 
among our best-known sacred cows—Maud 
would go on her knees for a dinner-bid from 
his mother. And even after what his first 
wife cost them, he has ten millions.” How like 
Basil to drag in the first wife .. . the common 
little actress so heroically accepted by her 
boy-husband’s_ shrinking family, and _ so 
vulgarly swift to drag their honoured name 
in all the dirt she trailed after her! Bought 
off, got rid of, she still flaunted her grievances, 
spattered her mud back on the good, kind 
hands that had tried to lift her clean; the 
marvel was that Martin, after the searing 
years of shame and his people’s martyrdom, 
was able to trust any living woman again. To 
Aline, the binding of those wounds was a 
sacrament, not even Basil should befoul it. 

“T think you know,” she said steadily, “just 
how much the money means to me... and 
how little.” 

He did redden at that. The money that Basil 
himself had offered her had been Maud’s 
money, of course, but there was a great deal 
of it. However... “I never could offer you 
ten millions,” he said. 

“There was something else you didn’t offer, 
Basil. Marriage.” 

“Could I help that?” 

“Yes. I would have married you and your 
empty pockets, gladly, if you had wanted 
divorce and ... poverty. You didn’t.” 

He reddened deeper. “I do now! Haven’t I 
told you a hundred times? I'll get a divorce, 
I'll marry you, Aline, I want to. I swear Pll 
do anything.” 

“Anything!” How divinely would that have 


sounded to this woman’s ears, as lately as even 
a year ago! Basil was of those by whom the 
unattainable is alone desired. Sitting across 
from her now, his feverish eyes devoured her. 
And yet, while he had had hope of her, while 
he had known she tormentedly loved him, 
he could still solace himself with the little 
Follies girl he kept . . . waiting for Aline to 
yield. When, learning of that so systematic 
consolation, she had given up her flat and her 
job and her living, and fled from him to a 
little upstate town . . . hiding there, learn- 
ing to forget . . . he had sought her like a 
madman. He had raved and prayed. She had 
taken her South American cruise in simple 
desperation, spending the last of her savings to 
evade him, knowing that her very life would 
be a small price to be rid of him now . 

so clearly at last with her unsealed eyes she 
saw him. And on the ship she had met Martin. 

“Does our friend know,” Basil sneered, “of 
my humble existence?” 

“T have told him,” she said, “that there 
was once a married man for whom I cared. 
No name, of course. Just the fact. And that 
we ... gave each other up.” Almost with 
compunction she uttered that. The thing in 
her that Martin told her he adored . .. he 
called it her “knightliness” . made her 
sorry to repeat to Basil that gallant untruth 
that gave him half the credit for her escape 
from him, for her not having been his mistress. 
So little willingly had he for his part given 
up the slaking of his desire! But Basil did not 
flinch at the words: it was not shame, she 
would almost have said it was something like 
satisfaction that leaped in his eyes, like a 
wicked gleaming fish. 

“And when,” he asked, “is the wedding?” 


_— did not wish to lie to Basil; she 
would have liked to part from him more 
nobly. But she was afraid of this man... 
his twitching hands, his mad eyes. Drink or 
drugs .. . both, maybe. She lied to him. 

She said, “Next week.” How thankful, how 
very thankful she was that in fact the day was 
tomorrow! Tomorrow she would be gone. Basil 
was rising, he would be going now—no, 
strangely, he wasn’t. He only sank into another 
chair, and said suddenly, wetting his lips, 
“Aline, make me some strong tea, there’s a 
good girl. I’m all in.” 

Surprised, but glad to see him all at once 
so mild, she made the tea. She could hardly 
have refused, her tiny kitchen revealed its 
convenient little installation through a half- 
open door. While she boiled water on the 
gas-plate, and set the tray, he talked to her 
through the door, like any commonplace 
visitor or old friend, walking about the sit- 
ting-room; she heard him picking up things 
and laying them down again. Let him be as 
nervous as he pleased, so long as he forget 
to be lover-like. He drank the tea when she 
brought it, praised it, and rose. Looking down 
on her then, he burst out vehemently, “You 
little fool!” 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Startling k:xcerpts From Vanity Fair's Guest 


Being Some Hypothetical Circumstantial Evidence That the Great and Good Have Walked 
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Book Noted by Ralph Barton, American Artist 


Into Our Parlour and, Ere Departing, Left Behind Them Footprints on Memory’s Album 
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A Lilith of the Drawing Room—Lilyan Tashman 


The Elegant Wiles of This Actress Are Indispensable to the Beau Monde of the Motion Pictures 


HENEVER a motion picture producer requisitions the gold plate, he 

simultaneously sends for Lilyan Tashman to use it. Comedies of mannerly 
infidelity, pictures'in which immaculate Scions maculate the family name with 
déclassé ladies, any drama of appearances laid in rarefied social ether, these are 
never quite, quite unless, in the early reels, Miss Tashman has been ushered into the 
drawing room by a suspicious butler. If there is a situation, she can be counted 
on to carry it off and ovt, behind an opaque smoke-screen of elegant aplomb. She 
has established the word svelte in good standing in the English language, so that, 
according to Lubitsch, her presence on a set is enough to convert even the camera- 


men and electricians into critics of the season’s styles. Her first appearance before 
any audience was in the chorus of the Follies shortly after her graduation from 
a Brooklyn high school. Later she was given a part in The Gold Diggers with 
Ina Claire, and by the way of these shining stepping stones, she entered Lubitsch’s 
select school for young ladies. So This Is Paris, the German director’s most imp- 
ish work, contained Miss Tashman’s superlative as well. Her next film will be 
Take Me Home. Although she has never been officially labelled a star, she is 
invaluable to the screen as décor. In private life she is the wife of Edmund Lowe, 
the popular film actor, but in pictures she is the bogey-woman of all girl-wives 
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Portrait of an Average American 


The Persistent Movie-Goer, as He Has Been Unconsciously Summarized by the Movie-Maker 


ATE last August, as duly reported in 
Variety, The Associatior. of Motion 
Picture Producers met in Hollywood, 

and after solemn and soul-searching delibera- 
tion issued, for their own guidance and that 
of others, a list that is doubtless destined to 
take rank with the Fourteen Points of Wood- 
row Wilson, the Thirty-nine Articles of some- 
thing or other, and the Ten Commandments 
of Jehovah. This edict, though it has no official 
title, is generally known as The Thirty-seven 
Don’ts for Pictures. Under its provisions the 
movie magnates bind themselves to eliminate 
certain subjects from the screen and to exer- 
cise meticulous care in treating certain others, 
in order to avoid, as they put it, “international 
complications and general censorship through- 
out the world,” and to insure “that vulgarity 
and suggestiveness may be eliminated and 
good taste can be emphasized.” 

Eleven of these “don’ts” are absolute; 
twenty-six others are heavily cautionary. Sup- 
pose we put them all before us, taking the 
absolute prohibitions first. The film producers 
have agreed that under no circumstances will 
they allow to be photographed: 

1.—Pointed profanity by either title or lip 
which includes the words God, Lord, Jesus 
Christ, unless they be used reverently in con- 
nection with proper religious ceremonies.* 
Also other profane and vulgar expressions no 
matter in what manner spelled. 

2.—Any licentious or suggestive nudity— 
in fact or silhouette; and any lecherous or 
licentious notice thereof by other characters 
in the picture. 

3.—The illegal traffic in drugs. 

4.—Any inference of sex perversion. 

5.—White slavery. 

6.— Miscegenation. 

7.—Sex hygiene and venereal diseases. 

8.—Scenes of actual childbirth—in fact or 
in silhouette. 

g.—Children’s sex organs. 

10.—Ridicule of the clergy. 

11.—Willful offense to any nation, race or 
creed, 


" twenty-six other instances the producers 
promise to tread lightly. Only “if properly 
treated” may the following be laid before a 
movie audience: 

12.—Use of the flag. 

13.—International relations (to avoid pic- 
turizing in an unfavourable light other 
countries’ religion, history, institutions, promi- 
nent people, citizenry). 

14.—Religion or religious ceremonies. 

15.—Arson. 

16.—Use of fire arms. 

17.—Theft, robbery, safe-cracking and 
dynamiting trains, mines, buildings, etc. (the 
idea in handling of this point being that the 
producer must have in mind the effect which 
the too detailed description of this may have 
upon the moron) .* 

18.—Brutality and possible gruesomeness. 

19.—Technique of committing murder by 


*I quote verbatim. 
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whatever method. 

20.—Methods of smuggling. 

21.—Third degree methods. 

22.—Actual hanging or electrocution as 
legal. punishment for crime. 

23.—Sympathy for criminals. 

24.—Attitude towards public characters and 
institutions 

25.—Sedition. 

26.—A pparent cruelty tochildren or animals. 

27.—Branding of people or animals. 

28.—Sale of women, or of a woman selling 
her virtue. 

29.—Rape or attempted rape. 

30.—First night scenes. 

3x1.—Man and woman in bed together. 

32.—Deliberate seduction of girls. 

33.—The institution of marriage. 

34.—-Surgical operations. 

35.—Use of drugs. 

36.—Titles or scenes that have to do with 
law enforcement or law enforcing officers. 

37.—Excessive or lustful kissing, particu- 
larly when one of the characters is a heavy. 


OW of course, one’s first impulse, after 

reading this list, is to burst in roars of 
contemptuous laughter and exclaim, “Isn’t that 
the movie mind for you!” Myself, I went about 
the house for half a day, muttering just that. 
Then it occurred to me that in the last analysis 
the minds that dictated the Thirty-seven 
Don’ts were not those of the movie industry 
after all, but of the American movie public 
and the American movie censors. Some of my 
best friends are movie magnates—to hear 
them tell it—and they don’t, in real life, think 
like that. The Thirty-seven Don’ts are, as a 
matter of fact, a rather striking character 
study of the average American movie-goer, a 
portrait all the more revealing in that it is 
not an intentional one. From the evidence 
at hand we can learn much of what he admires, 
what he hankers after, and what he fears, 
putting him together much as a paleontologist 
is said to reconstruct a fossil monster from a 
scrap of shinbone. 

Our first impression of this average Ameri- 
can is that he is obsessed by sex (2, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 37) ; our second, 
that he is a deep-dyed and incorrigible hypo- 
crite (4, 5, 6, 7, 18, 26, 27, 28, 34, 37). These 
first impressions, however, are not the whole 
story. Sex and hypocrisy are two of his 
troubles, but by no means the only ones. 

One of his greatest misfortunes is the fact 
that he is a mother. Judging from the evidence 
of the Thirty-seven, the woman who has 
children under sixteen must be in an over- 
whelming majority among picture audiences. 
What is more, she must be unable to afford 
the luxury of a nurse or governess, so that 
when she goes to the movies she perforce 
takes her offspring with her. If this were not 
so she would probably be able to contemplate 
with a certain equanimity certain phases of 
life (3, 5, 8, 9, 17, 19, 30, 31, 35, 37) that she 
would not care to have revealed to her chil- 
dren. Since she must bring them with her, 


she knows, by bitter experience, how imitative 
they are (as a father of two years’ standing 
I heartily agree with her), and is consequently 
terrified of seeing anything on the screen that 
might “put ideas into their heads” (1, 4, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 16, 17, 18, 19, 26, 29, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35). 
Her relations with her children are still on the 
good old-fashioned basis of complete lack of 
frankness between parent and child, so that 
she is in constant dread of having them ask 
what she considers embarrassing questions 
(2, 2,°3, 4,9, 6, °9,:8, 9; 10, 55, 16, 29, 1G; 29, 
30, 31, 32, 33, 37). She and her little ones are 
the heaviest cross the motion picture of today 
has to bear. 

Second only to mother and the kiddies as 
a menace comes the half-wit and the potential 
criminal (note the producer’s own opinion of 
his audience as expressed in the latter half 
of point 17), who apparently goes to the 
movies in enormous numbers. He, too, like 
the little child, must not be allowed to see 
things that might give him ideas (5, 7, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 26, 27, 29, 34, 35); for there 
are many aspects of life which, while they 
are merely regrettable commonplaces to the 
adult spectator, might be dangerously sugges- 
tive to the spectator who is adult only in years. 


FE, however, is the sub-average American. 
Concerning the average we may learn 
much that is interesting. For one thing, he 
is still safely Christian (1), with a dislike 
of profane swearing that makes him unwilling 
even to admit that he understands the words. 
Parenthetically, he may safely be said to be 
getting used to swearing that is merely vul- 
gar, or innocently obscene. You will recall 
The Big Parade, wherein 
Yowll never get 
You son-of-a-gun, 
Yow’re in the army now! 
was chanted by the singing soldiers, with the 
entire audience (the day I was there) de- 
lightedly correcting the censored rime of the 
second line. You will recall, likewise, WV hat 
Price Glory? and Beau Geste, in which, though 
the titles were mute upon the subject, the 
amateur lip reader might divine the presence 
of numerous references to canine ancestry and 
illegitimacy. 

As a good churchman, this average Ameri- 
can thinks birth control a sin (7) and does 
not care either to discuss it or learn about it. 
This indifference may be an enforced one, it 
is true; for he is still in considerable awe of 
his clergyman, of whatever denomination, and 
will not have his sanctity questioned (10). 
The sects to which he belongs are so numerous 
that one has to be very careful about men- 
tioning any of them (14). 

He may not be obsessed by sex, but he is 
terribly frightened of it. He is suspicious of 
nudity, which gives him naughty thoughts, 
and would prefer co pretend that there is no 
such thing. He seems abnormally afraid of 
temptation, likes to pretend that marriage 
has nothing to do with sex, but on the other 

(Continued on page 118) 
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A Famous Painter’s Digression Into Sculpture Ci 
Auguste Renoir’s Little Known Portrait. in Bronze, of His Son at the Age of Five Years de 


Fag tgp RENOIR was the most recent loss to the dwindling company of today that are attributed to him. Four of them 
the great French masters. He, together with Cézanne, Van Gogh, Matisse 

and Picasso, may be considered as having definitely altered 
French painting. So much is well known, but it is little know 
was stricken by an illness th 
passionately absorbed in the 


, however, were done under his M 
direction, but with the aid of others, and were thus not wholly the work of his 5 
the great stream of hand. Three of them were entirely his work and on these he may properly be pr 
n that before Renoir judged: first, a medallion, or plaque in high relief, of a child’s head; second, Wi 
at temporarily prevented his painting, he became a woman with a child at her breast; third, the appealing bronze reproduced on 
problems cf sculpture. There are seven examples this page—a portrait, the size of life—of the painter’s son at the age of five en 
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Modern Painters 


Impressions of a Half Dozen Leaders in French Art Gleaned 


cause I do not like what they are doing, 

as is usually the case, or because I want 
to let them work and to make sure that I don’t 
“stand in their light.” On visiting a painter 
in the afternoon, one is always accused of this, 
as though light were not for everyone. There 
is of course the evening. But in the evening 
many painters are still at work, on illustra- 
tions and designs; or they have gone off to 


[= MOST never see painters, either be- 


the country; or they are in their cups—and. 


when away from their studios they lose all 
poetry. Nevertheless, since I had decided for 
the purposes of this article to go and spend 
a few moments with some of the greatest 
painters of our age, I was obliged to break 
with my steadfast principles—and I am not 
sorry that I was. 

I had known André Derain’s quarters at 
13, de la rue Bonaparte when the house was 
nothing but an old Parisian hovel. On the 
left bank, just opposite the Ecoles des Beaux- 
Arts, it was a dirty place, smelling of the 
concierge’s cabbage soup and of tom cats. 
That was twenty years ago. I went there to pay 
a visit to a young poet who has since become 
famous: M. Paul Géraldy. Later, after the 
war, I was there again to see another painter, 
Segonzac. I had not been back for eight years. 
To-day it is brand new, white with green 
doors, like a house in Schwabing, Charlotten- 
burg, or Chelsea. The apartments are occu- 
pied by millionaire students from Sweden or 
New York, and bring in fabulous prices. But 
on the top floor where Derain lives, it is still 
the same loft inside. A window looks down on 
a white court cut diagonally by the great 
shadow of a neighbouring house. At the other 
end, one of those curious windows on Parisian 
roofs, held open by an iron rod and known 
as a tabatiére, allows a great patch of intimate 
Dutch sunlight to fall across a table littered 
with sketches. Derain is a six-foot giant, with 
features as powerful and heavy as Napoleon’s 
after the coronation, and blue eyes laden with 
wisdom and fatigue. He dresses in blue denim 
like a workman, and his powerful neck 
emerges from a shirt open at the throat. He 
has long hair. All around him are chests with 
negro statues, admirable designs, and rough 
draughts. 


A a way of breaking the ice, I brought up 
the subject of automobiles. He has a pas- 
sion for those little blue monsters called 
Bugatti which look like trim, vicious bugs. 
Derain offers me neither a cocktail nor port, 
but a glass of Avignon wine. Heaven knows 
that he loves the Midi. Every summer for twen- 
ty years he has made a pilgrimmage to La 
Ciotat or St.-Tropez; but this year Cherbourg 
and the beaches of the North tempt him. “I 
don’t do much,” Derain said to me with a 
modesty which was belied by the canvases 
around him. “I go around great subjects. 
Materially, everything is easy to paint; the 
problem for painters is a moral one. Who 
will say how troublesome this man is, who 
enters with a straw hat on his head . . .” Re- 
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calling those delightful canvases of the Bal- 
lets Russes, and especially of the Boutique 
Fantasque, I asked about his interest in the 
theatre. “It is a joy to paint a stage-setting, 
to adjust oneself to the many combinations, 
making the one background suit characters 
in blue, rose, or green.” What interests this 
realist, this master so well astride of life, who 
sells his paintings at better prices than any 
other living artist, what torments him, is the 
invisible, the mystery of the world’s origins. 
Derain is a great admirer of Sir James Frazer, 
the primitives, and everything about the artist 
which is most intangible. 

On coming to the edge of the unknown 
abyss, the frontiers of our destiny, Derain 
pauses and. contemplates the void... 
How paint the void? “The only thing that 
counts,” he says, “is rhythm. If the same head 
is copied by fifty painters, no two of these 
pictures will be the same. And of the lot, 
perhaps only one or two will be worth keep- 
ing. These will be the ones with rhythm. Look 
at Egyptian art: its plastic appeal is not great. 
How does it live? By rhythm.” “Picasso? He 
is a demon of pride. He is a haughty Spaniard. 
He never tries to do a thing well; he tries 
to do it better than others. Matisse? He paints 
well; yet he does not paint the intimate 
structure of things, but their exterior. In this 
however he is a master; he has multiplied 
our visual approaches immeasurably. .. .” 


Mix: LaurRENCIN has the typical young 
girl’s apartment. The canvases which Ros- 
enberg, her picture dealer, has not yet come to 
collect are displayed on the wall like exercises. 
(Rosenberg makes his rounds to gather the 
work of the painters like a farmer’s wife look- 
ing for eggs in the straw.) There are atlases, 
skipping ropes, a harmonium, and _ picture 
books. This is more of a boudoir than a 
studio, and more of a nursery than a boudoir. 
Marie and I were both living in Madrid dur- 
ing the war. But I did not know her then. Yet 
her paintings of this period, which are less 
popular and less worldly than her subsequent 
work and which have won her glory, are 
perhaps the finest artistically. When I look 
at the interiors which Marie Laurencin did 
at this time, I cannot help thinking of the 
famous prose poem by Baudelaire: “A room 
like a reverie, a room genuinely spiritual, 
where the stagnant atmosphere is faintly 
tinted with rose and blue.” Marie adores ani- 
mals, especially dogs. “I love people,” she 
says, “because they are dogs.” Muff dogs or 
water dogs, rescue dogs leaping up to protect 
these ashen-grey girls choked by a ribbon of 
black velvet about the neck. “I always paint 
with a little disquietude at heart,” she told 
me. And this is what gives such exceptional 
sensitiveness to her talent, with its almost 
monochromatic melancholy. And what wit 
Marie Laurencin has at her command! What 
exquisite letters! What charming verses! She 
has a Parisian tongue—un bon bec de Paris, 
as Villon, who is always gruff, and always ac- 
curate, would say. “Picasso,” she says, “is a 
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From a Visit to Their Studios 


very malicious somebody. As to diplomats and 
men of the world, he puts them in his pocket. 
He is crafty, and never overawed. But he is 
not a painter. He is from Malaga.” Marie 
Laurencin is also a singer. There is no one 
like her as she sits at the little harmonium 
singing folk songs—‘Sous les ponts de Paris” 
and “J’en ai marre.” She also makes a cult of 
the Bronté sisters and Jane Austen. She has 
a house not far from Fontainebleau, on the 
bank of the Seine. She gives you the key, say- 
ing, “I should like to go to the country, but I 
don’t have time. You go for me.” 

Matisse is a man of the North, from 
Picardy (for France is not confined to Mar- 
seilles). He has glasses and a beard, with 
the coldness of a university professor. What 
does this master of to-day owe to his time 
spent at the Beaux-Arts, in the studio of Gus- 
tave Moreau? His real masters were chosen 
by himself—first of all those who reigned at 
the end of the impressionist school, Signac, 
Cézanne, and Odilon Redon. Matisse sells 
abroad, and lives in the Midi. No one is less 
Parisian. The sunshine of Nice or St.-Tropez 
floods these rose or green-coloured rooms 
which he began painting around 1917 and 
which exhale the joy of living. At times he 
goes North and paints, after Monet and Mar- 
quet, the famous cliffs of Etretat. The loca- 
tion really matters little, for Matisse pursues 
a personal rhythm. He said, with the sim- 
plicity of a great artist: “I do as much as I 
can as well as I can, working all day. I give 
my full measure, employ all my resources. 
And afterwards, if what I have done is not 
good, I am no longer responsible. The truth 
is that I can do no better.” He is attracted by 
the Orient. From Oriental tapestries and Arab 
potteries, he has derived certain blues and 
reds, and the taste for beautiful arabesques. 
The jar of goldfish is a theme which he 
brought from Morocco; his variations on the 
vases of China are numerous. 


NE must leave France to appreciate 
Matisse’s standing. Three years ago at 
Moscow I went to see the Morosoff-Choukine 
Collection, which has become a Soviet mu- 
seum. And suddenly to my great surprise I 
found there both the Danse and the Musique, 
those great colour syntheses which will mark 
so important a date in the history of modern 
painting. With their spirit, intelligence, and 
elevated feeling, they dominated everything 
else in the Museum. I recalled how as a child 
I had seen these canvases at the Salon, where 
they aroused the indignation of the public. 
At that time Matisse alone understood his 
aims. He said: “I want an art of equilibrium, 
of purity, which does not disquiet nor trouble; 
I want the weary and exhausted to find in my 
pictures the satisfaction of calm and repose.” 
And posterity will certainly judge him ac- 
cordingly. 

Héléne Perdriat, with whom the readers of 
Vanity Fair are well acquainted, is another 
young girl, though as different as possible 

(Continued on page 104) 
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OVEMBER and a boat brought back the Mitteleuropa Barrymore to play 
in English the luckless Fedya in Tolstoy’s The Living Corpse, which he 
had acted here in German a year ago before under Reinhardt’s baton. This play, 
which our own Barrymore acted ten years ago under the title of Redemption, is 
now making a cross-country observance of the centenary of the Russian saint’s 
birth. Moissi’s playing of Oberon and Everyman here last season subjected New 
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BINDER-BERLIN 


Alexander Moissi of Vienna, Berlin and New York 


The Celebrated German Tragedian Has Returned to America for a Second Engagement 


York to the fascination of what Thornton Wilder calls his elegiac voice—a match- 
less voice meant for the heroic poetry of the theatre. His acting aroused a hot 
controversy of opinions, which ranged from his being one of the great actors of the 
world to his being one of the world’s worst. This season will doubtless renew dis- 
cussions of the quality of Moissi, including the waggish suggestion that it is not 
strained. If the clamor is sufficient, he may linger to enact other rdles besides Fedya 
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For There Was No Room in the Inn 


On Account of a Latterday Occasion When the Shepherds Watched Their Flocks by Night 


there was a large red bell of accordion- 

pleated paper, which was suspended by 
two ropes of twisted greens. A sprig of mistle- 
toe had been fastened to the clapper of the 
bell. The lights of the room were shaded with 
tissue-paper poinsettias and gave a red glow, 
and the dancing couples as they shuffled past 
the door sent long red-rimmed shadows reach- 
ing across the white tiles of the hotel lobby. 

The room-clerk was leaning his elbows on 
the hotel-register, chatting in an undertone 
with a middle-aged man across the counter. 
The black covers of the register were stamped 
in gilt with advertisements of local dry-goods 
and grocery stores. Above the desk was a large 
sign “Welcome”, decorated with artificial 
holly and poinsettia and a smaller red bell. 
Below this hung auother sign “The Bethlehem 
Rotary Club Meets Here Every Tuesday at 
1 P.M.” and an insurance calendar showing 
a coloured picture of two gladiators fighting 
in an arena. The middle-aged man pushed his 
derby back on his head. 

“Quite a layout.”. 

“Yeh, we always have a big crowd around 
this time of year,” said the clerk. “We like to 
fix things up a little homey.” 

“I try to get here every year,” said the 
middle-aged man. “I always manage to come 
through here about this time. I like it.” 

“Why don’t you go in and dance?” 

“Naw, not me. I just like to look on. I’m 
too old.” 

“You can’t always tell,’ murmured the 
clerk, without raising his eyes. 


Ore the door into the main dining-room 


N the doorway a white-haired man in a 
Roman toga, which was draped loosely 
around his skinny legs, grabbed a girl in a black 
mask and pulled her toward him heavily. He 
clutched the hard white curve of her back with 
his flat hand, and as she bent in a circle away 
from him the folds of her long Syrian gown 
gradually drew taut against her breasts. They 
were both laughing. He pointed insistently at 
the mistletoe above them with his free hand, 
and then she broke from his grasp and ran 
across the lobby and up the stairs. He fol- 
lowed her, holding up his toga like a skirt. 

The clerk repeated: “You can’t always tell.” 

The brass-throated orchestra was pounding 
out a current dance-number in the other 
room; the shish shish of plodding feet fol- 
lowing the rhythm was as soundless as a 
steady rain. The street door suddenly opened 
and closed behind a bell-boy with a battered 
suitcase. It opened again, and a young man 
and a girl entered. 

“Sit down over here,” said the man, helping 
the girl into a straight leather chair. He ad- 
justed her heavy shawl around her, so that 
only her dark eyes showed. He looked down at 
her gently a moment, and then he walked over 
to the clerk. 

“Hello,” he nodded, “I’d like a double room 
for tonight.” 

The clerk lifted his eyebrows and pursed 
his lips and turned his head to the left and to 
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the right three times slowly. He smiled. 

“Do you mean you haven’t got anything?” 

The clerk spread his hands and smiled more 
broadly. “Not a room in the place. Sorry.” 

“But listen . . . you must have something, 
though.” 

“T told you, buddy, we’re cleaned out.” 

“But sera: 

The clerk turned away and leaned his 
elbows on the register, and began to chat 
again in an undertone with his friend across 
the counter. The bell-boy shifted his weight 
patiently to the other foot. 

“But listen, though,” pleaded the young 
man incredulously, “you must have something 
somewhere. We got to go somewheres. This is 
the only hotel in town... .” 

The clerk turned back to the boy and smiled. 
“I’m sorry, bud, but we haven’t got a thing, 
I tell you. You should have made reservations 
before. This is the holidays, see, this is our 
busy time. Sorry; but.” 


HE music thudded in the main dining- 

room above the whisper of dancing feet. The 
middle-aged man broke the ash of his cigar in- 
to a brass spittoon in the center of a rubber 
mat, and studied the young man casually. 

“For God’ sakes, you got to put us up some- 
where,” murmured the young man stupidly. 
“For God’ sakes, there must be something. 
Haven’t you even got a cot or anything? My 
wife’s sick.” 

“Your wife?” said the clerk. 

“What’s the matter with her?” asked the 
middle-aged man, looking across the lobby at 
the girl in the shawl. 

“She’s sick. She’s . . . not well. Listen,” he 
said in a quick low voice, “can’t you see, she’s 
got to get somewheres quick. She’s got to find 
some place to lie down.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the clerk. 
“There’s the suite upstairs, but we were hold- 
ing that.” 

“Thank God you got somewheres. Thank 
God for that—”’ His -voice faltered and 
stopped. He dropped on one knee beside the 
girl, like a priest kneeling before an altar. 
“Tt’s all right,” he whispered to her. “He’s 
got somewheres.” 

The dark eyes lifted slowly above the shawl 
to meet his reverent eyes. 


He rose after a moment and turned briskly 


to the clerk: “How much is it?” 

“That would be fifteen dollars.” 

“How much?” The young man looked dully 
at the clerk, and shook his head. “Fifteen? 
I haven’t got fifteen.” 

“Well, I’m sorry, buddy, we’re all filled up. 
That’s all we got.” 

“T only got about ... four or five.” 

The bell-boy shrugged his shoulders and set 
down the bags and wandered across the lobby. 
The clerk closed the register. The music 
ended suddenly in the main dining-room, and 
there was a clatter of applause. 

“How did you happen to leave home with 
so little?” asked the middle-aged man. 

“We had to come to the city in a hurry,” 


said the young man nervously. “We had to 
leave home very sudden.” He lowered his 
eyes. “It . . . was about the taxes, see. That 
was all. I’m registered in this city and .. . 
We had to see about some income taxes with 
the government.” 

“Yeh?” said the clerk, glancing signifi- 
cantly across the counter. 

“Yeh, and so that was why we had to come 
down here so unexpectedly.” 

“Well, you know you ought not to brought 
her along in any condition like that,” advised 
the middle-aged man wisely. “You ought to 
of left her at home.” 

“T know. I couldn’t.” 

“What’s your business, sonny?” 

“Odd jobs,” quickly. “I did carpenter work, 
and some repairs, at home.” 

The man drew on his cigar thoughtfully. 

“Td work hard .. .” The boy gulped with 
eagerness. “I'd be willing to do anything .. .” 

“Yeh ...” The man clicked two coins to- 
gether in his pocket, and weighed the boy 
before him for a moment. “Well... it’s sure 
tough, all right.” He turned his back 
abruptly and began to chat with the clerk once 
more. 

The boy stared wildly. “But .. .?” 

“, . reminds me of the one, it seems Abie 
went into a farmhouse and...” 

“You can’t turn us out like this.” The 
boy’s voice was a key lower: “You got to do 
something ...” 

“Sorry, bud.” The clerk paused in his story 
to smile over the shoulder of the traveling 
man. “If I had a thing Id fix you up, you know 
that. There isn’t even a cot. I’m telling you.” 


HERE’S Tony’s,” suggested the middle- 
aged man to the clerk. 

“Yeh, there’s Tony’s,” said the clerk. “It 
isn’t a hotel, but he might let you stay there 
tonight.” 

“Where is Tony’s?” asked the boy. 

“Right down the street to the tracks, and 
then two blocks to the left,” said the clerk. 
“Tt used to be a sort of a stable, but .he may 
have fixed it up a little. You can’t miss it.” 

“Go on with the story,” said the traveling 
man. 

“Ts that all right, dear?” asked the young 
man, bending over the girl in the chair. “Can 
you walk that far?” 

The dark eyes looked up at him bravely. 
She rose to her feet. 

“Just ask anybody where Tony’s is,” called 
the traveling man. 

The young man glanced at the bell-boy, and 
then leaned over and picked up his own suit- 
case. He supported the girl with his right arm, 
and they walked to the street door. He set 
down the suitcase and opened the door, hold- 
ing it back with his foot as he picked up 
the suitcase again and helped the girl to the 
street. The two men were laughing at the 
clerk’s story. The wind blew across the lobby 
and rattled the imitation red bell. 

“Go close the door, boy,” yawned the clerk. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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The Man Who Had Seen Napoleon 


Concerning the Hazards of Meeting Celebrities and Ways of Keeping Famous People in Focus 


had seen Napoleon. It was a true story 

and I obtained it first-hand from a friend 
who was present on the occasion. The oc- 
casion, to be exact, was the centenary of the 
battle of Borodino: the occasion, to be even 
more exact, was the 7th of September 1gr2. 
A monument had been erected on the battle- 
field not many miles to the south of Moscow 
and this monument was to be unveiled by 
the Tsar. The ceremony was both pleasant and 
beautiful, having as its foreground the rolling 
grass of that wide plain, and as its background 
the large soft circle of the autumn sky. There 
were tents on the plain, and rows of white 
posts, and flags fluttering, and pennons flutter- 
ing from the lances of the Cossack guard. 
There were motors and marquees with lunch- 
eon, and many men and women, the former in 
uniforms and medals, the latter in white 
dresses, with long skirts, and with parasols 
edged with lace. 

The Emperor rode up to the Monument and 
the ceremony began. The Empress in a Vic: 
toria, swaying over grass on varnished springs, 
took up her place by the saluting standard, 
accompanied by the Tsarevitch, and followed 
by two other Victorias crowded with Grand 
Duchesses and ladies. The band played that 
sad imperial march. It was quite warm, and 
the flags fluttered, and the pennons fluttered, 
and the sunshades fluttered in what was a 
soft, late summer, breeze. There was a short 
religious service and the Tsar stood there 
bareheaded with his military cap in gloved 
hands which rested lightly on his sword. The 
priests in their heavy robes of white and 
gold, in heavy mitres, raised the cross. The 
military dropped on to one knee and remained 
there with bowed symmetrical heads. The Tsar 
and the Grand Dukes around him also dropped 
on one knee, still holding their caps and 
swords at a strange angle. The women low- 
ered their parasols and crossed themselves. 


I HEARD a story once about a man who 


A PUFF and then another puff of incense 
drifted above those bowed symmetrical 
heads, and mingled with the smell of trampled 
grass. Above, soft clouds, small soft clouds, 
streamed like little lazy sheep across the 
blue. The priesis intoned for a bit, swinging 
their censers, and then the Tsar rose from his 
knee, and pulled a long red cord. The canvas 
covering of the cenotaph at once disintegrated, 
coming away in flakes, and bending down upon 
itself as the slats which held it snapped under 
the weight. The canvas billowed in ungainly 
fashion around a now naked monument: the 
incense drifted across its ugliness: the priests 
swinging their censers with ecstasy yelled in 
unison. The Metropolitan climbed upon a little 
red baize platform and delivered the bless- 
ing. Again, and in a single ripple, the soldiers, 
the officers and the Tsar dropped on one knee. 
Again the ladies (the fluttering of lace para- 
sols, and of the heavy skirts of 1912) crossed 
themselves. There was a pause. They rose from 
their knees. The horses in the Victorias shook 
their harness gladly scenting a change of 
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movement. The band, irrelevantly struck up 
a selection from Rigoletto. The unveiling was 
over: the reception had begun. 

The Tsar inspected first the officers and then 
the troops. The former saluted: the latter 
shouted in short sharp unison some formula 
which had been taught them on the barrack 
square. The Emperor then advanced to the 
Victorias and fetched the Empress. Together 
they passed across to where the distinguished 
visitors curtseyed and bowed in line. The Tsar 
looked nervous but happy: nervously finger- 
ing his moustache with his dog-skin gloves. 
The Tsaritsa trailed listlessly, inclining her 
head as is the way with tall shy women: even 
at that distance it was possible to remark 
how yellow were the whites of her eyes. The 
Tsarevitch, in cossack dress, the Grand 
Duchesses, dressed like English school girls, 
followed behind. The tempo of the ceremony, 
of this half-formal ceremony, was set by the 
band playing selections from Rigoletto on 


the hill. 


HEY moved towards the luncheon tent. 

The circle, the line of privileged for- 
eigners, had by then broken up. They fol- 
lowed the imperial family towards the door 
of the marquee. It was then that someone 
told the Tsar about the man who had seen 
Napoleon. There was no doubt about it. The 
man was 118 years of age. The village priest, 
the village elders, could vouch for the fact. 
At the age of eighteen he had been seized 
by the French advance guard. He had been 
forced to show them the fords across the 
river. It was he, when once his knowledge 
and good faith had proved correct, who had 
held the bridle of Napoleon’s horse when he 
also crossed the river. The man was there 
one hundred years later and at that moment: 
he was in full possession of his faculties: 
would it please His Majesty to question him? 
He had been brought there from his village 
for the purpose. 

Everybody was interested and amused. They 
stood round the Tsar and the Tsaritsa there 
at the door of the tent while the old man was 
fetched. He was wheeled up to the back of the 
crowd in a wheel-barrow and then he was 
half carried, half supported to the imperial 
presence. He stood there blinking slightly, 
but unembarrassed. Two Cossacks held him 
under the arms. “And so you saw Napoleon?” 
enquired the Emperor. “I did, your Majesty. 
I led his horse across the ford during the in- 
vasion.” “And can you remember it?” “I can 
remember it as the palm of my hand.” “And 
what was Napoleon like?” “He was a tall man, 
your Majesty, and he had a long white beard.” 

There was a burst of laughter at this: 
laughing the Tsar turned upon his _ heel: 
the retinue followed: the old man was bundled 
back into his barrow and wheeled away. 

I am sorry to have been so long about this 
story but it is one which interests me exceed- 
ingly. I am convinced, myself, that this old 
peasant had actually, at the age of 18, guided 
Napoleon’s horse across the ford. He had 


not, in the long interval which had since 
elapsed, seen any pictures of Napoleon. His 
first impression had not therefore been blurred 
by any later associations or accretions. He 
remembered only a tall man with a long white 
beard. Napoleon was riding, be it remem. 
bered, and the boy had cowered slightly, keep. 
ing his eyes fixed for shoals and quicksands 
which he must avoid. Above him, above that 
gold and jingling bridle which he held, 
was an expanse of white horse, a_ black 
boot, a grey coat, and up there, far above, 
a vague bearded face. For during the Moscow 
expedition Napoleon omitted to shave. A white 
horse: a bearded sinister figure far above him: 
it is easy to see how the picture became a little 
blurred in colour. But of its essential truth 
I have no doubt at all. 

Something analogous once happened to 
myself. I was taken by my father to see Mr, 
Gladstone. I was six at the time and I sat on 
the back seat of what I presume was a hired 
landau We turned into the gates of some large 
house: I think it was probably Walmer Castle 
but I am not sure. As we turned, my father 
leant forward towards me and placed his hand 
upon my knee. “You must remember this,” 
he said, “all your life.’ I do remember it. 
I can see the gate standing open. I can see the 
little grey-stone lodge on the right, with white 
diamond-paned windows. I can see a line 
of telegraph wires passing overhead, and one 
wire descending diagonally into the roof of 
the lodge. The whole scene is photographed 
upon my mind with unfading clarity. But of 
what occurred later, of whether I did or did 
not see Mr. Gladstone, of what happened be- 
yond that open gate, beyond that grey-stone 
lodge, I have no recollection whatsoever. My 
attention, owing to my father’s pardonable 
ignorance of child psychology, had been fo- 
cussed at a moment which was lamentably 
premature. It is clear to me, from these two 


illustrations that when visiting celebrities 
one should be very careful about one’s 
focus. 


HE truth of this discovery, which I ‘have 

for long wished to proclaim to the world, 
was brought home to me quite recently and 
in connexion with a man far more famous 
than Mr. Gladstone; a man in some respects 
more famous than Napoleon. This man was 
travelling incognito; in order to conceal his 
identity from the mobs who would otherwise 
have assailed him he had grown a slight 
moustache and had concealed his eyes be- 
hind a pair of darkened horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles. He was introduced to me as a young 
Mexican tenor. It was an alibi that would 
have disconcerted anyone: he looked the part. 
Rather shy the man was: rather silent: he 
spoke English with an accent that startled 
by being very North American and became 
South American towards the end of the sen- 
tence. He told two stories at which we smiled 
in a polite, rather dismissive, manner: and 
then he told a third story at which we did not 

(Continued on page 114) 
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THE LOVERS 
For Albert and Aggie the 
picture palace is a perfect 
petting parlour, what with its 
dim light, languorous music 


d, 





THE SUB-STAR 
Milly is perfectly good 
star material. At fif- 
teen she takes in twenty 
movies a week and she 
aspires to be a mani- 
cure or a model. Given 
an even break and a 
shot at a beauty con- 
test, Hollywood is hers 





dears the 
one long 


Fanatics of the Films 


Screen Addicts Found in Every Audience— 


A New Cross-Section of the Celluloid Cult 





MEET THE WIFE 


While her book-keeper hus- 
band book-keeps, Gladys trots 
movieward where she smiles 
at the screen heroes and at 
the gentlemen in the audience 


By AUGUST HENKEL 


THE ICONOCLAST 


Marcus is horribly critical and 
tolerates only foreign-born films. 
He talks in terms of “cinematic 
values” etc., and domestic produc- 
tions sicken him, a sensation he 
communicates to those about him 
















THE EDUCATOR 


After school Miss Sedgwick 
takes in an educational movie 
(so she says). In her heart, 
bless her, she nourishes a 
secret pash for John Gilbert 


and so on. 


For these two 
evening is just 
loving close-up 





UNDER AGE 


Micky is a minor but 
no moron. He knows 
that if he does his 
“when a feller needs a 
friend’”’ stuff long 
enough some one will 
not only take him in 
but will also pay for 
his half-price ticket 
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VANITY FAIR 


In Praise of the Immoderate 
Why We Are Compelled to Tolerate Bad Taste in Order to Have Good Taste in the Arts 


HAD for a long time thought myself, in 

a vague sort of way, a Hellenist. But when 

I met Jimmy Bowles at a house-party in 
Gloucestershire, I speedily learned the temer- 
ity of thinking about anything in a vague sort 
of way. For Bowles is not merely a leader- 
writer upon no less Olympian a journal than 
the Times; he is a Fellow of All Soul’s. Or 
I ought perhaps to phrase it that he is not 
merely a Fellow of so Olympian an institution 
as All Soul’s, he is a leader-writer on the 
Times. You can’t be a Hellenist just like that, 
vaguely, in the void. It is as precise an intellec- 
tual condition as being a member of the thirty- 
second order is a condition of masonic merit 
or being on the committee of White’s is 
a condition of social grace. 

The particular heresy which provoked 
against me the thunders of Bowles’s canon- 
ical wrath was my assertion that the mean 
could not be golden, that I would be served 
with no half-measure in my art. Jimmy’s 
eyebrows beetled. His lips paled. But I would 
brook no warning. I persevered with my praise 
of the immoderate. The excellent and the in- 
tolerable, I cried aloud, these are the only 
things we can tolerate in Art. And then it 
was that Bowles rose in his wrath. And so 
he solemnly, with book, bell and candle, pro- 
nounced exorcism upon me, and I was hurled 
out of the bright perfect communion of Hel- 
lenism into a grey barbaric limbo, among 
Goths and Persians and Scotsmen and Es- 
quimos. Out of this same void I still lift my 
forlorn voice and wave my ineffectual hands. 


ET us have immoderation. On the in- 
corruptible world of Marcus Stone let 
no withered leaf fall! Let no neo-Cubist tem- 
per me his angularities with the sinister se- 
ductions of a curve! Let no tinkle of melody 
corrupt the abrupt cacophonies of Satie! 
There is, in preposterous art, a dizzy rapture 
which it shares with supreme art. Mediocre 
art is rice pudding. Hence Swinburne wrote 
with such enthusiasm of the execrable poetry 
Frederick William delivered in kingly‘labour; 
hence the gentleman in the footnote to Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers responsible 
for the exquisite lines :— 


O to pen a stanza 
For the Marquis of Braganza! 
O for a lay 
Loud as the surge 
That lashes Lapland’s sounding shore. 


is a more eminent poet than the author of 
Parisina and the Baedekeresque Pilgrimage. 
Mayfair has her graces of scimitars in stone, 
of tall wicked ladies poised delicately like 
the blue willow-herb; Chicago flaunts her bad 
banners in the eye of the moon. But who would 
elect for his purple revelries, the Bronx? 
The excellent and the intolerable, I repeat, 
are the only things I can tolerate in Art. 
I recall with delirious delight a picture ex- 
hibited by the “Allied Artists” in London some 
years ago, in which a Boy Scout was pre- 


By LOUIS GOLDING 


sented, embalmed among lurid and _ porten- 
tous sun-flowers—the worst picture I have ever 
seen. When I return to Oxford, I have no time 
for the intermediate virtues of Exeter Col- 
lege, whilst I walk a tight-rope of ecstasy be- 
tween Magdalen Tower and Mr. Ruskin’s Bal- 
liol Chapel. What use have I for the courtly 
mediocrities of Vandyck when [ can rise to 
Heaven through the cleft clouds of El Greco 
or swoop to Hell with a California movie-pos- 
ter? And there is a lady from Cincinnati, who 
recently sent me her poems; and there are 
the poems of Pindar. What need assails me 
then for the strophes of Sir William Watson? 


ASK you. Bethink yourself a moment. How 

can there be any disputing of a thesis which 
establishes the Arctic and Antarctic Poles of 
Art as equal foci for starry adventure? I think 
it will be most readily conceded than in the 
art of acting the law works with most strength 
and speed. We may accept as the best acting 
that defiant flaming penetration of the actor into 
the veins and marrow of his author’s concep- 
tion, at the same time as he most splendidly 
expresses his own uniqueness. A mediocre 
player fits into his part as into a ready- 
made suit; for some anxious moments or min- 
utes he achieves the interchange between John 
Bloggs and Sophocles, or, rather, between 
John Bloggs and Oedipus; but how soon a 
Bloggs reduced even from his own unexciting 
stature and texture protrudes through Oedi- 
pus as the straw stuffing through the joints 
of a doll! But supremely bad acting is a tri- 
umphant and relentless delineation of the 
innermost secrets housed by the thoroughly 
bad actor. He struts the stage, his red heart 
visibly pumping, the shanks of his skeleton 
dangle and clank. 

Here, I think, the reason lies that makes 
New York theatrically the most exciting 
city in the world. Nowhere else do actors and 
plays so excellent and so infamous rub shoul- 
ders with each other so intimately. Paris 
achieves a certain Sorellesque technique, Lon- 
don a certain Etonian propriety, but they only 
rarely achieve the peaks or abysses of New 
York. It is not only in a metropolis that you 
may hope to attain either extremity. In Mantua 
last year I saw an Italian fit-up company act 
so transcendently that I grow pale with bliss 
and pain at the memory of it. This same year 
in Marrakech, which lies in Morocco under 
the tall Atlas mountains, I saw a company 
of such cretins perform a revue entitled Un 
Chleuh dans la Soupe, that I grow pale with 
bliss*and pain at the memory of it. But the 
experience whither all this is leading was 
more beatific than Mantua or Marrakech, 
more astounding than Broadway. For upon 
one and the same evening, in one and the same 
theatre, the miracle of synthesis was accom- 
plished. The extremes coincided. The fallacy 
of the Hellenist’s golden mean was for me 
forever exploded. 

This was the way in which it happened. 
My friend and I had several hours to 
spend in a certain provincial city before a 


midnight train bore us townward. From the 
very moment we set eyes upon the Tivoli 
Theatre, we knew that no other place in that 
city could so reward us for our patronage. 
Here there was not chance that the fitful 
evasions of the mediocre would insult us. The 
very title of the revue, pictured upon shriek. 
ing posters—Topsy Trotter Turns Turtle— 
was a paean of imbecility. And that no detail 
should escape us, we entered the Grand Box, 
so commanding with several senses a pano- 
rama of stage and draughty wings. 

The chorus was expatiating on the appetites 
of married men for a weeny bit of tootsy- 
wootsy in the “pile” moonlight. Such mourn- 
ful and such haggard ladies, such corncake 
voices. “But this,” we whispered to each other 
idiomatically, “is the stuff!” Upon the appear- 
ance of male flesh in the box the chant was 
temporarily suspended until the _ ladies 
had made valuations and comments. The 
silk-hatted leading gentleman, who had been 
reprimanding the totally inefficient limelight 
man, gesticulated ferociously chorus-wards 
from the shadows. The singing was resumed, 
with sudden ascents into aerial static, with 
sudden descents into mediumistic ventrilo- 
quisins. The dresses bawled with every un- 
intended discordance of colour, magenta rub- 
bing shoulders with terra cotta, shrill green 
with kaffir pink. After ending upon a variety 
of top-notes the chorus filed regretfully away, 
uncovering thus a perspective of marble halls 
like a stevedore’s paradise. The comic man 
entered, his nose painted hilariously scarlet, 
a dreadfully funny little bowler hat perched 
on the back of his head. . . But his eyes, his 
eyes—woe’s me for the sorrow of his eyes. He 
made animadversions upon his mother-in-law, 
and would have no truck with bloaters. 


E broke occasionally into an unintended 

falsetto, weary as the petulant calling of 
the plover, until we hid our faces. The 
silk-hatted leading gentleman, pathetic back- 
wash from d’Orsai, Brummell, d’Aurevilly, 
had an altercation with the comic gentleman, 
who attempted a somersault to make an effec- 
tive exit, but found it just beyond his powers 
and ambled off miserably. Hereupon, the 
swell, the masher, Fitzhenry was his name, 
told us what a boy he was all the way from 
Piccadilly to the Roo de la Pay, and how duch- 
esses swooned when he came near them. His 
coat sagged like purses at the shoulders, there 
was a hole above the heel of his left shoe. But 
as day deepened into the long late glories of 
sunset (fumbling with orange slides) and 
sunset waned and the moon came queenly into 
the hushed silences (excruciating blue light 
concentrating on tombstone teeth), we learned 
that there was no disentwining his heart from 
the roses on Topsy’s breast (appearance of 
leading lady, suitably rose-cinctured, and lan- 
guishing duet making the soul sick). When 
the great earth-quaking sunrise came clang- 
ing up behind Cathay—the introduction of a 
pagoda and two pig-tale-coiffured girls had 

(Continued on page 108) 
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STEICHEN™™"CULVER CITY 


Greta Garbo and John Gilbert 


The Swedish Actress and the Popular Film Idol Appear in a Film Version of ““The Green Hat’’ 
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HUBERT’S MUSEUM 


The print at the top of 
the page presents a cor- 
ner in the interior of 
Hubert’s Museum on 42nd 
Street—somewhat glori- 
fied. Hubert’s outstand- 
ing attraction is his flea 
circus, but the fleas are 
ably supported by such 
a brilliant array of talent 
as to make Hubert’s a pop. 
ular rendezvous and an 
irresistible invitation to 
Reginald Marsh’s pen 




















WEYHE GALLERY 


THE OLYMPIC 
The print at the left 
shows a surcharged mo- 
ment in that famous New 
York temple of burles- 
que, the old Olympic. 
The recent razing of this 
famous burlesque house 
was an intolerable depri- 
vation to society slum- 
mers, and an even greater 
deprivation to its regular 
patrons, here depicted in 
their nightly worship of 
the beautiful and true 








New York Nigh ts 


Lithographs by Reginald Marsh, Realistically Presenting Burlesque and the Dime Museum 


tng young New York artist, Reginald Marsh, is definitely something new in 
the world of American illustration. A realistic and sardonic eye and an un- 
failing instinct for the dramatic make his work unsentimental and compelling. 
Appearing first in the pages of this magazine six years ago, he has contributed 
more or less regularly to The New Yorker and other periodicals. The prints repro- 
duced above show him in what is for him a new medium, his first lithographs on 
stone having been made as lately as May of this year. He has acquired an etching 


press and has recently been working consistently with copper and needle. Thereto- 
fore, in Paris, he had done chiefly oils and water-colours. In all of his work Mr. 
Marsh follows, unwittingly perhaps, such French masters as Daumier and Gavarni. 
With him the selective viewpoint of the satirist is all-important, and he applies 
the unflattering services of his art to the more unbeautiful aspects of the human 
scene, to those moments in which the animal homo sapiens is least happy in his 
pretenses. It will be interesting to watch his growth as a lithographer and etcher 
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The Charming Wife 
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Presenting Several Exterior Views and Qne Interior View of a Happy Home—With a Difference 


Hague as secretary to the Austrian Em- 

bassy. As his was not merely Maria 
Theresa nobility his colleagues forgave him 
his platinum bracelet and shell-pink shirts. 
When he had been in The Hague a month 
his friend Willem Sloet said, “I want you to 
meet the Steyns, they’re awfully nice. We'll 
go up for the week-end, It will be interestmg 
for you to see how Dutch people live in the 
country.” 

Jack Steyn met his guests in Utrecht and 
drove them in his car to his estate, which 
bordered on the river Vecht. Their host wore 
a blonde tooth-brush moustache, shabby 
tweeds and he smoked a pipe; thus, out of 
England, he managed a thoroughly English 
appearance. The river past which they drove 
the latter part of the way, was frozen, cov- 
ered with thick gréy ice. The sky, too, 
was grey and so also, though in a darker 
shade, were the leafless trees. It was all very 
dismal. 

“Attie will probably be skating with the 
children,” said their host as they rode up the 
drive toward the house, which was square and 
low and white but, as white houses are apt to 
do, changed its shade with the seasons. Thus 
in summertime it was as white as snow, while 
amidst snow it became almost as yellow as a 
buttercup. Now it was greyish and as dismal 
as its surroundings. 

“Hi—ee!” cried Jack Steyn, his hands 
cupped before his mouth. 

“Hi—ee!” a woman’s voice sounded faintly 
from far behind the house. 

“I thought so. They are on the river.” 


Bie Sandor de Giskra came to The 


HE first glimpse Sandor had of Attie Steyn 
was as she came skating toward them 
holding a small girl by each hand. She was 
a slim young woman dressed in clothes of sev- 
eral seasons past. She wore a long purple 
skirt, an astrakhan jacket fastened high up 
under her chin and very full in the shoulders, 
and on her head a round woolly cap. She came 
up to where the three men were standing and, 
freeing herself from her children, put a hand 
on her husband’s arm. She said, “Hello, 
darling!” in English and “Hello, Willem. 
Awfully glad you could come,” and with San- 
dor she shook hands. She is charming, thought 
Sandor, absolutely charming. 

“We've been skating ever since lunch but 
I think we'll stop now and have tea.” 

“We needn’t gc in yet, Mummie, need we, 
we needn’t, need we?” one of the small girls 
whined. 

“No, darling, no. This is Daisy, Baron 
de Giskra, and that one is Violet and the lit- 
tle boy over there with nurse is Jackie... 
You don’t mind my speaking English? My 
German is not so awfully good...” 

They had tea in the salon, an immense 
room, three windows of which looked out on 
the river and on the estate beyond. 

“Who lives there?” Sandor asked. 

“The Burgomaster,” said Jack Steyn, “an 
awfully nice fellow.” 


By MADDY VEGTEL 


A man servant entered to light the oil 
lamp which hung on a chain from the 
low ceiling. “We have no gas or electricity,” 
Attie said, “we have to do everything with 
oil!” And if she had told Sandor “We have 
but to clap our hands and lo! there is light 
and there is heat!” she could not have looked 
more pleased... 

“T have been staying at the Steyns’,” Sandor 
found-himself telling someone over and over 
again. 

“Oh, you have? Aren’t they delightful?” 

“Charming.” 

“T have been staying at the Steyns’.” 

“Oh, really. Didn’t you think them charm- 
ing?” 

“Perfectly delightful!” 

“Attie is a darling and she is so good to 
Jack and wonderful to her children!” 

“Doesn’t she ever come to The Hague?” 

“Oh yes, she’s coming to my little dinner 
next week. Ill put you beside her.” 

And at that little dinner Sandor asked her, 
“Don’t you ever get bored living out there?” 

“Bored? No. Why?” 

“T should think it would be terribly lonely 
and boring. Wouldn’t you like to live some- 
where else?” 

“Where?” 


ot ERE in The Hague, for instance, or bet- 
ter still in Vienna. I am sure you would 
adore Vienna, the music alone. . .” 

“T have a radio and a Victrola,” said Attie 
and then “Pardon?” to an elderly lady who 
was speaking to her from across the table. 

The children soon called Sandor “Uncle”. 
He no longer sent his card in when he 
called. He no longer waited to be invited. He 
had in fact become a friend-of-the-family. And 
he agreed with the others, with the other men, 
the young girls, the couples, with all those who 
came to Vechtzicht that the Steyns were a 
most delightful couple. 

And “She has bonté du coeur,” said Willem 
Sloet. 

“Charm,” said Sandor de Giskra. 

“Oh, more than that!” exclaimed his friend, 
who like the true Dutchman he was, thought 
charm but a veil to cover defects. “The way 
she thinks of others. Did I ever tell you 
when...” and so on. So Willem Sloet spoke 
and Sandor and like them other men, and to 
all she behaved in the same sweet, unaffected 
way, as only a pretty young woman can whose 
heart has already been given away. 

Late in June, a few days before he left for 
his vacation, Sandor spent another week-end 
at the Steyns’. After lunch they went into 
the garden. Besides Sandor there was one 
more guest, a young girl. She and Attie seated 
themselves side by side on a white wooden 
bench. Between them they held a coarse tan 
cloth on which they stitched crosses. Sandor 
pressed a sprig of sweet woodruff against his 
nose and glanced up at the sky. It was bright 
blue, but pale pink and golden clouds drifted 
by like small dirigibles. In such surroundings 
Sandor could not help but become melancholy. 


He sighed and said, “I will never forget this 
evening. When I am gone...” 

“Gone?” interrupted Attie. She glanced up 
from her needlework, bit off a thread and 
repeated, “Gone? Where are you going to?” 

“To Vienna. Oh, surely I told you. I won’t 
be back till October. I thought I had told you.” 

He did not only think it. He knew he had. 
They had spoken at length about his journey 
and he had planned to bring her some Hun- 
garian embroidery. 

“But darling!” said Jack Steyn. “I heard 
you talk about it with Sandor myself.” 

“Well, if you all say so!” she laughed gayly. 
She looked at Sandor and for the first time 
he saw an expression of embarrassment in 
her eyes. 

Several months passed by. Sandor returned 
from his holiday, visited the Steyns and 
commenced his second winter in The Hague. 
One afternoon in November he decided on the 
spur of the moment to go to Vechtzicht. It had 
snowed for several days and as he drove 
up in a carriage he was again struck by the 
extreme dismalness of its surroundings. The 
motionless trees, heavy with snow, the dark 
river forever gliding past, the flat white 
meadows, the lead-coloured sky. He thought 
of Vienna where snow remained pure only 
till it fell, where at this moment women no 
younger and prettier than Attie Steyn were 
hurrying to a tea, or a dance. 

It was a dark day and already the lamp in 
the hall had been lit. He took off his hat, 
coat and gloves. “Madame is in the salon,” 
the man servant said. Sandor went in. 


“FINA-DA ta-da ta-da,” a voice hummed. It 
was Attie, waltzing to the melody of the 
gramaphone. She held a tip of her skirt, 
spread out fan-like, by each hand, her head 
tilted backward, her eyebrows raised over half- 
shut eyes. Often Sandor had seen women dance 
thus, a trifle pale with parted lips, but never 
alone, never alone in a chilly dark room with 
snow piled up against the window-panes. 

“Ta-da ta-da ta-da ... Oh!” she said sud- 
denly and stopped. “Oh!” She let her skirt 
fall and stood quite still. Sandor came for- 
ward. “I am awfully sorry. Please go on. 
Please don’t let me disturb you. . .” 

“Ah no!” said Attie blushing. She turned 
and stopped the gramaphone. She lit a lamp 
and set it on the mantelpiece. “Sit down. 
How nice of you to come in this weather.” 
She seated herself opposite him. 

“T didn’t know you liked to dance,” said 
Sandor. He thought he had never before seen 
her look like this, look so young, so animated. 

“Did I tell you that?” 

“Yes, you told me that.” 

“Jack doesn’t care for it...’ 

“Attie,” said Sandor suddenly. 

“Yes?” 

“Attie, do you really and truly like living 
here, do you really like all this, this great big 
house, and the draughts and the oil lamps and 
the loneliness . . .” 

(Continued on page 118) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Grand Old Men of Literature 


Presenting Several Candidates to Fill an Important Vacancy in England’s Literary Tradition 


England without a Grand Old Man of 

letters; but at the moment there seems 
no inclination to cry “Le roi est mort. Vive le 
roi!” We have had Grand Old Men in almost 
unbroken succession for so long now that to 
do away with the position merely because at 
the moment there do not appear to be any 
suitable candidates is a pity. The English 
papers cannot always count on such an abun- 
dance of obituary notices as they have had 
this year. They may be only too glad soon of 
an ancient living celebrity, and it is scandal- 
ously improvident not to see about getting the 
vacant chair filled in time to celebrate his next 
birthday. England is a country which makes 
a particularly beautiful and convenient setting 
for Grand Old Men. In America there may be 
men equally old and equally grand, but they 
have to compete with things like the Grand 
Canyon and the Big Trees of the Yosemite 
Valley and the Natural Arch of Virginia, and 
a Grand Old Man whose simple abode may 
take four days and nights to reach is not a 
feasible proposition for the homage of pil- 
grims, who cannot in these exacting days be 
expected to spend so much time and money on 
piety. So I hope my plea for the conservation 
of the Grand Old Man in England will not 
sound to American readers like the clanking 
of the parish pump. 


ik death of Thomas Hardy has left 


WAS myself brought up in an atmosphere 

of Grand Old Men. Looking back on my 
childhood I seem to have been continually 
nestling in the shade of patriarchal beards af- 
ter being presented for the benediction of vari- 
ous lichen-covered veterans of the arts with not 
much less reverence than the Infant Samuel 
was presented to God. I was familiar with the 
prayer book that Tennyson had given my 
mother, with my father’s tale of having been 
tipped by Thackeray in Hyde Park on the last 
day of his school holidays, with my grand- 
mother’s many letters from Dickens, with a 
hundred souvenirs of eminent writers and 
painters and musicians far back into the 
eighteenth century with whom my relations 
and ancestors had been on intimate terms. 
I mention all this not to brag, but to explain 
my reverence for the idea of grand old men 
and to dispel any possible impression that I 
may not be pleading seriously. 

The first grand old man of English litera- 
ture whose death affected my imagination 
strongly was Tennyson. In 1892 the camera 
was not used as it now is to give an 
entirely false idea of an impressive ceremony. 
Special pen-and-ink draftsmen were attached 
to the few illustrated papers that then existed 
to convey with meet exaggeration those 
solemn pageants, to convey how they ought 
to have appeared and how indeed they un- 
doubtedly did appear to the more reverent 
eyes of 1892. It would have been idle for the 
camera to represent such an occasion then; no- 
body who had attended the funeral of Tenny- 
son would have believed next morning at 
breakfast that the wretched parody of an 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


occasion which is provided by the illustrated 
paper of to-day was the uplifting affair he had 
attended the previous afternoon. The camera 
is reputed by theory not to lie, but in practice 
it can and does lie in a mean and niggardly 
way. Luckily for me and my romantic idealism 
the pen-and-ink draftsmen satisfied my notion 
of what the funeral of so great a man ought 
to look like. The pictures too that I saw of 
the poet himself represented him with the 
same grandeur as he had appeared to me in 
the flesh at the age of six. The cloak was 
draped across that noble form as the cloaks 
were draped round the Greek gods of Flax- 
man’s drawings I so much loved. That mighty 
head gazed forth from the front page of the 
Daily Graphic with not less majesty than in 
life it had once gazed at my small and humble 
self. The interior of Westminster Abbey 
soared heavenward, as to my eyes when I 
had visited the fane with my nurse it had 
always soared. A photograph of the poet such 
as we should be given nowadays would have 
reduced him in my eyes to the level of the 
old crossing-sweeper at the corner of our 
street, who in fact did rather resemble him. 
And as I turned over the pages of the news- 
papers all edged with mourning black I was 
genuinely aware, though I was but nine years 
old, of some tremendous emotion in the life 
of a nation. I remember telling my governess 
a story I had heard about the great man, in 
perhaps the same spirit as one of the youths 
like Hylas who were intimate on earth with 
the Immortals might have babbled about their 
divine pals, telling her of how a young woman 
had been presented to him and how she had 
sat beside the poet in a flutter of anticipation 
for the words that would fall like pearls from 
his golden mouth, and how after a few min- 
utes’ silence the poet had risen abruptly from 
his seat and grumbled as he turned away from 
her, “Your stays are creaking.” And when 
my governess looked down her nose, perhaps 
because she did not think I ought to have 
mentioned the author of In Memoriam and 
stays in the same breath, I remember how I 
was able to assure her that presently the 
poet had come back to the young woman and 
growled, “I was wrong. It was my braces.” 


FPO tell the truth I am not perfectly clear 

who succeeded Tennyson as Grand Old 
Man of English letters. In fact I am inclined 
to think that the present revival of respect for 
youth, which had been out of fashion since 
the fall of Napoleon, began a year or two after 
this and that instead of a Grand Old Man we 
tried a Grand Young Man of English letters 
in the person of Rudyard Kipling. He held 
the attention of the public until the protraction 
of the Boer War and the increasing hoariness 
of George Meredith combined to make another 
grand old man inevitable. Meredith occupied 
the position perfectly. He had a fine head. He 
had posed all his life. There were lots of 
people who had tried to read his novels and 
who having failed to do so were convinced 
that he was a really great writer. Finally, he 


lived within easy distance of London in typical 
English scenery. During his Grand Old Man. 
hood nobody ventured to dispute his _pre- 
eminence. Even his enveloping and immense 
vanity never suffered the slightest scratch. 
When he died, the Press with one voice pro- 
claimed the death of the last of the great 
Victorians. But the Westminster Abbey author- 
ities with that uncanny sense of the wrong 
horse to back which is so often the mark of a 
successful ecclesiastic refused him burial in 
the Abbey. They were right. Within a year 
or two Meredith’s reputation was gone. No 
doubt he will recover some of it, and his ulti- 
mate renown may achieve a couple of feet on 
the same shelf as his father-in-law Peacock, 
whose daughter he treated so ill. That is 
where he lies already in my library, and the 
books on that shelf require a ladder to reach 
them. Meanwhile, Hardy, though he was 
growing in hoariness year by year, spread 
every year a wider green. There was in him no 
sign of a hollow trunk. When he reached eighty 
the most suspicious journalist had surrendered. 
It may not have seemed right that the Grand 
Old Man of English letters should have only a 
moustache, and a rather scrubby one at that, 
but he could console himself by thinking that 
it was another instance of the contemporary 
decadence of letters. No, after his eightieth 
birthday Hardy’s supremacy was never chal- 
lenged. Now he is gone; the throne is empty. 
Who is to be elected in his place? 


HE obvious candidate may seem Mr. Ber- 

nard Shaw. But Mr. Shaw, although he 
writes the best English prose of anybody liv- 
ing, if we take as our standard the prose of 
Swift, and for my part I would not bother to 
search elsewhere for a standard, is like his 
even greater forerunner an Irishman. He is 
also a vegetarian, and there is something un- 
natural in making a man who lives on whatever 
vegetarians do live the figure-head of English 
literature. Of course he has a beard, which is 
in his favour, and not merely a beard but a 
remarkable pair of eyebrows as well. Still, 
even if Mr. Shaw lives to be a hundred, as we 
have every reason to hope that he will, I 
should always vote against his being elected 
the Grand Old Man. We should run the risk 
of having those people who have accused him 
all his life of playing the clown accuse him 
then of playing the pantaloon. And we can- 
not afford to allow one breath of irreverence 
to blow upon our primate, even from the 
mouths of fools. My objections to Mr. Shaw’s 
candidature apply with double force to Mr. 
George Moore’s. He is another Irishman, and 
he does not look the part. Nor does Sir James 
Barrie, who moreover is a Scotsman. My own 
candidate would be Mr. Robert Bridges who 
besides being eighty-five and a genuinely great 
poet looks the part to perfection with his 
great bearded head and world-despising eyes. 
Indeed, even when I was an undergraduate 
and Mr. Robert Bridges used to visit me in 
my rooms in High Street, Oxford, wearing a 

(Continued on page 106) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 





HAROLD NICOLSON 
Because he is a biographer and essayist, 
who can tell a story brilliantly; be- 
cause he began his career in the British 
diplomatic service following in the 
footsteps of his father, Lord Carnock; 
because his wife is Victoria Sackville- 
West, the novelist; and finally because 
his vignettes on art and letters have 
a depth of knowledge and _ insight 


GEORGES BRACQUE 
Because he is one of the leading paint- 
ers of the modern French school; be- 
cause with Picasso, he began and then 
abandoned Cubism: because after years 
of struggle and ridicule, he has now 
achieved recognition for his art; and 
finally because this portrait of Bracque 
made by his confrére Picasso, is the 
first known example of Cubistic art 





COUNTESS DE CHAMBRUN 


Because she is a noted Shake- 
spearean scholar; because she is 
the sister of Nicholas Long- 
worth and the wife of General 
de Chambrun who is shown with 
her above; because her book, 
Shakespeare, Actor-Poet, was 
awarded the Prix Bordin by the 
French Academy; because she 
is prominent in diplomatic and 
literary circles in France and 
America and finally, because she 
won the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour for original research 


PRICE 
THOMAS HITCHCOCK, JR. 


Because he is an outstanding 
figure in international polo; be- 
cause as a member of the La- 
fayette Escadrille, he was the 
hero of some of the most glam- 
orous episodes of the World 
War; because he comes of a 
family noted for its sportsman- 
ship; because he graduated into 
polo from steeplechasing, and 
finally because as captain of the 
American polo team, he recently 
led it to victory in the set of 
matches against the Argentines 





SHEELER 





© rere“ 
LUCIA MOHOLY-DESSAU 


WALTER GROPIUS 


Because he is one of the leading Ger- 
man architects and the founder of the 
Bauhaus in Weimar, where the the- 
ories of modernist architecture and 
decoration were first applied and devel- 
oped; because he has built model 
tenements, factories and villages in 
Germany; because his work has 
effected untold improvements in living 
conditions in Germany, and finally be- 
cause his recent visit to the United 
States made even stronger his belief 
in the modernism of future architecture 
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Hermine David, the Parisian Etcher and Illustrator, Records Her Impres 


6 Npgyomeney among the less advertised of French illustrators, and working within 

a more confined range and with popularly less appealing subjects than 
Ségonzac, Picasso and the others, 
an extraordinary delicacy and 





sensibility. Hor colour-etchings render with 
masterly technique her own unique quality. This black and white print of an in- 
door horse show reveals the essentially feminine excellences of her art, as shown 


A French Artist at the 


Hermine David is nevertheless capable of 


in this crowded but ch 
distortions. She has caught perfectly the anomalous quality of the scene, where 
even the horses seem to have acceded to the general mood of polite but not 
unpleasing affectation. The idea of the movement, 
occasion are consummately conveyed. It is not generally known that Mlle. David 
was for many years the wife of Jules Pascin, the 
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WEYHE GALLERY 


Horse Show 


sion of a Horse Show 
armingly integrated scene and these amusingly stylized 


the gaiety, and variety of the 


distinguished European painter 
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There Is a Santy Claus 


Wherein the Gay Carrousel of Christmas Literature Revolves Around a Bewildered Reviewer 


Christmas. They always said I'd get the 

Christmas spirit sooner or later. Maybe 
I’m Santa Claus. I am as gentle and tractable 
these days as a ewe-lamb. All the books I read 
are swell. Katherine Mayo and Frances New- 
man are awfully nice. Halliburton is a peach. 
I couldn’t do a parody of anybody if they 
sued me. Something has happened to all my 
old prejudices. I must be getting soft. 

Just an old softie. And I can remember 
when I used to be hard-boiled as nails about 
books. “Terrible” was practically my own ad- 
jective in those days. The Young Scourge of 
Literature, they called me. Yes, yes. And now, 
when I look over the fall list, I can scarcely 
find a book to get worked up about. I don’t 
know what I’m coming to. I wish Burton 
Rascoe were back. 

Either Christmas; or I have had my tonsils 
out. Or maybe it is only because I have just 


published a book myself. 


| css know. Maybe it’s the spirit of 


HANDY GUIDE FOR REVIEWERS 


In view of this persistent rumour in literary 
circles that I have a book out—and I am as- 
sured of the fact by no less an authority than 
the John Day Company, who published Mean- 
ing No Offense and therefore really ought to 
know—I have prepared a set of Pocket Rules 
for any reviewer who may attempt a criticism 
of this book. If the reviewer will follow these 
rules carefully, he will not only achieve an 
orthodox review of Meaning No Offense, but 
also will make me sore as a boil: 

1. The title of the review should be a pun 
on the book title. This will only be paying 
Mr. Riddell back in his own coin. Something 
like “Meaning No Offense, My Eye!,” or 
“Mean and Offensive” or else “Offense: No 
Meaning.” 

2. The first paragraph should introduce a sly 
hint to the effect that John Riddell is really 
the Man in the Iron Mask. (Alternate choices: 
Barrie; Charlie Ross; Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt; Benchley; G. B. S.; a couple of 
writers in Swedish.) This despite the fact 
that John Riddell is plainly a person whose 
name is John Riddell and whose biography 
can be checked up at a moment’s notice. Well; 
two moments, if you have a British Who’s Who 
handy. 

3. Mention pointedly that the illustrations by 
Covarrubias are the best thing in the book. 
Here Mr. Riddell will be the first person to 
agree with you. 

4. Explain briefly that the book is intended 
as a sort of Literary Revue of the past year, 
a collection of Strange Interviews with the 
best-sellers, which attempts to do for literature 
what the Grand Street Follies does for the 
theatre; and then state emphatically that this 
sort of thing could never be successful, even 
if it were good. 

5. Launch into a heated denunciation of the 
smart-aleck school of younger writers, of 
which Mr. Riddell is a horrible example; at- 
tack him on the grounds of a lack of reverence, 


By JOHN RIDDELL 








John Riddell’s Christmas List 


To Keep for Yourself. (After all, Some 
Things are Too Good to Give Away): 

Meaning No Offense, by John Riddell; 
The Outermost House, by Henry Beston; 
Innocent Bystanding, by Frank Sulli- 
van; The Great Horned Spoon, by Eugene 
Wright; Point Counter Point, by Aldous 
Huxley; Cowboy, by Ross Santee; A Va- 
riety of Things, by Max Beerbohm; Or- 
lando, by Virginia Woolf; The Bon 
Vivant’s Companion, by Professor Jerry 
Thomas; Caspar Hauser, by Jacob Wasser- 
man; Persian Pictures, by Gertrude Bell; 
Cawdor, by Robinson Jeffers; The Strange 
Necessity, by Rebecca West. 


To Give to the Seductive Lady in Black 
with an apartment on East Sixty-First 
Street, a Tattooed (Left) Thigh and a 
Slight Foreign Accent that Shifts with the 
European Watering-Seasons, Whose Lips 
can Determine with Equal Ease the Year 
of a Wine or the Years of a Gentleman, 
and Whose Books are Calculated, like 
her Perfumes, for a Purpose: 

Six Moral Tales from Jules Laforgue, 
translated by Frances Newman; Painted 
Veils, by James G. Huneker; Ryder, by 
Djuna Barnes; Royal Portraits, by Marthe 
Bibesco; Forgotten Ladies, by Richardson 
Wright; Cavalleria Rusticana, translated by 
D. H. Lawrence; Point Counter Point, by 
Aldous Huxley. 


To Give to Your Wife: 

The Sexes, by Dorothy Parker; Caval- 
leria Rusticana, translated by D. H. Law- 
rence. 


To Give to a Cousin in his Second Year 
at New Haven, with a crushed-in Felt 
Hat and a Racoon Coat, No Garters ex- 
cept One in his Pocket, a Slight Purple 
Discoloring under his Right Eye, and a 
Young Lady Awaiting Him (for two 
hours) in a Speakeasy on 49th Street: 

Show Girl, by J. P. McEvoy; Ryder, by 
Djuna Barnes; Forbidden Fruit, by Warner 
Fabian; The Bon Vivant’s Companion, by 
Professor Jerry Thomas; Point Counter 
Point, by Aldous Huxley. 


To Give to Mussolini: 

The Cardinal’s Mistress, by Benito Mus- 
solini; The Autobiography of Benito 
Mussolini. 


To Give “with thanks for our delight- 
ful week-end at the Rookery”, to a Long 
Island Hostess with a bright mole under 
her left shoulder-blade and a daughter 
who calli her “Babs”, Who plays Auction 
Bridge on Tuesdays, Exhibits every year 
in the Grand Central Flower Show, faint- 
ed at Dracula, sometimes doesn’t wear 
stockings, never sits twice in the Same 
Box at the Opera, and adores Reading in 
Bed: 

Bambi, by Felix Salten; Her Knight 
Comes Riding, by John V. A. Weaver; 
Scarlet Heels, by Edith M. Stern; Lily 
Christine, by Michael Arlen; The Strange 
Case of Annie Spragg, by Louis Bromfield. 


To Give to the Janitor. After all, He 
doesn’t Read, but he will know Just 
What to Do with them: 

Spider Boy, by Carl Van Vechten; The 
Star Spangled Manner, by Beverly Nichols; 
The Royal Road to Romance, by Richard 
Halliburton. 








a lack of perception and a total lack of taste; 
refer bitterly to his bad-mannered parody of 
poor old (giving name); and conclude your 
review with a sweeping statement that Mean- 
ing No Offense marks the low-water mark of 
the first quarter of the Twentieth Century and 
ought to be suppressed at once. 

6. Read the book. 

[ Meaninc No Orrensg, by John Riddell. John 
Day.] 


“THE OUTERMOST HOUSE” 


This is no more a book than the sea is 
a book; than the days and months are chap- 
ters in a narrative of the year. It stands alone, 
not only in this publishing year, but in any 
year. 

It is called “a narrative of a year on the 
great beach of Cape Cod,” and it seeks to 
isolate and interpret, through observation of 
its various phases during the passage.of the 
four seasons, that section of America which 
still exists, independent of the rest of the 
world, on the narrow spit of sand from Yar- 
mouth to Provincetown. But it is not a nature 
diary, such as Thoreau has done. It is not 
impressionistic; it is not a collection of scat- 
tered reminiscences or random observations. 
Henry Beston seeks rather to interpret life 
as a whole. He makes an honest effort to find, 
behind the obvious contrasts of sea and sky 
and land, the universal rhythm that links them 
all. I think he has succeeded. His narrative 
is of the elemental experience of the winds 
and tides, tremor of night and day, the ritual 
of the sun. To read this book is to catch for 
a brief moment a glimpse of the turning of 
a world. 

Mr. Beston has done one incredible thing 
in this work which no other writer to my 
knowledge has ever succeeded in doing be- 
fore. He has captured in prose the very sound 
of the sea. He has done it by rhythm; in fact, 
his sense of pace is the most flawless and 
subtle I have ever met. Perhaps from his 
love of the sea, perhaps from his proximity 
to it as he wrote, his prose has actually caught 
and held the ocean-rhythm, just as a sea-shell 
catches within itself the hollow thunder of 
the surf. Almost his very sentences seem to 
roll and rear, rear, hesitate, topple, and smash 
with the leap and tumult and the grinding of 
countless churning pebbles, and the hurried 
spreading seethe that races up the hard sand 
and is sucked out of sight again into the sea. 

I genuinely believe that Henry Beston is 
one of the few great prose-writers in this 
country today. The Outermost House is strong 
medicine. I genuinely believe that it will live 
for other generations. 

[THe OutermMost Howse, by Henry Beston. 
Doubleday, Doren.) 


MODERN SINDBAD 


Here at last is a masterpiece of adventure: 
thrilling, heady, hard-boiled, arrogantly young, 
(Continued on page 124) 





VANITY FATk 


The Babel of Bidding at Contract 


A Slightly Intemperate Protest Against the Growing Artificial Conventions of the Game 


itself as the popular and fashionable game 

of the century, it will be in spite of the 
frantic efforts of the teachers and experts to 
encompass its ruin with their artificial and 
arbitrary conventions. Almost every authority 
seems to have some pet bidding theory, that 
will enable a partnership to arrive at the best 
declaration for the combined hands. Nearly 
all of these more or less private systems have 
their advantages, principally however because 
they are not understood by the adversaries. 
In a recent article I explained Mr. Work’s 
proposed two Club or two Diamond bid, in- 
tended to force the partner to choose between 


[ Contract Bridge succeeds in establishing 


two other suits. 

The so-called Vanderbilt convention, spon- 
sored by Harold Vanderbilt, advocates the 
bid of “one Club” to inform the partner that 
he can find a minimum of three tricks with 
the Club bidded. If the partner’s response is, 
“one Diamond,” the information is passed back 
to the original bidder:“Sorry, but I have less 
than two tricks—step out at your peril.” Now 
here we have two bids in which the bidders 
may not hold even one single card in the 
suit they are bidding. 

If this be Bridge, then I am for treason! 

It will be noted that this method of bidding 
does not show the long suit, or the distri- 
butional values; nevertheless in certain types 
of hands, it is a valuable aid, especially 
when the adversaries are a bit hazy as to 
what is taking place. There is no reason why 
a player, even without the prominence in the 
bridge world of Mr. Work or Mr. Vanderbilt, 
cannot devise a convention of his own, explain 
it at his Club, have it published to remove the 
curse of “a private system,” and proceed to 
confuse the enemy beyond endurance. Let us 
see the inevitable consequences. 


HE tired business man drops in at the 

Cavendish Club for a rubber of contract. 
After a few hands he finds that he is vulnera- 
ble while the opponents are not. He must be 
careful of penalties! It is a Goulash deal. 
Look out for freak hands! The partner uses 
the Vanderbilt system; the adversaries the 
Work system; the informatory double is fa- 
vored by the left hand player on all bids of one 
or two except the right and left after a No 
Trump. The other adversary likes the Los 
Angeles system, unless—“Oh, Hell, finish my 
hand, I’ve got an engagement to play ping- 
pong. — 

The only remedy for this mad confusion, 
is to taboo all artificial conventions and play 
to the drop of the cards, and to bid the cards 
as held. Who cares to learn all the hobbies 
and idiosyncracies of every card player who 
believes he knows just a bit more than the 
other fellow? The next time I am told of a 
new bidding system I am going to spring one 
of my own. A mere Club or a Heart is a 
minimum bid. “Partner, beware!” A “Big 
Heart” or a “Sparkling Diamond,” is almost 
enough to go game. “Partner, don’t let the bid- 
ding die.” A “Spade-Mashie” is my approach- 


By SIDNEY S. LENZ 


ing weapon! The game is in sight—keep the 
ball rolling. A “No Trump” is good for ever 
so many quick tricks but a “Without” is not 
so good. 

And remember, card-players all, this is not 
a private convention, because it is referred to 
in this issue of Vanity Fair. 

The Challenge Bid as discussed in these 
columns, and intended to replace the informa- 
tory double, has aroused a great deal of 
interest. 

The Auction Bridge Magazine in its leading 
editorial appears to favor the idea, but does 
not care much for the word “Challenge.” But 
the main objection is that the Business Pass 
would be vitally affected. 

When an informatory double is left in for 
penalty purposes, there is unquestionably a 
neat situation created. With the Challenge bid 
in use, the partner who would leave the double 
in, simply doubles. 

Messrs. Work and Whitehead say this would 
entirely change the technique of the matter. 
I wonder why? The only difference would be 
that, after the double, the bidding is open to 
all three players, while, after the business 
pass, only one player may bid. But, should 
that player earnestly desire a bid from his 
partner, he can always make use of the in- 
formatory redouble. However, in my opinion, 
it is a distinct advantage to have the way clear 
for all three players to bid, without resorting 
to a forcing redouble. 


T is admitted that something should be 

done to remedy the bad state of affairs and 
the suggestion is made that the adversaries 
of the doubler be permitted to ask just what 
sort of double is intended. The poor partner 
would have no rights whatsoever. He would 
have to put his partner through the long and 
painfully exhausting catechism before the 
game started. . 

Under the proposed system a player might 
bid three Hearts, doubled by the second 
player, and now the third player asks politely, 
“Business or Pleasure?” 

What a reminder of our childhood days 
when marbles was our greatest pastime. 

“Hey, Red, want to play marbles?” 

“Fer keeps?” 

But to return to Contract—and its problems, 
it may safely be said that, in the manipulation 
of the cards at Contract, there is opportunity 
for skilful play that is often entirely lost 
to the average player. Very few of the poor 
Bridge players can get by at Contract because 
of their inability to win all the tricks the 
cards contain when they are competing against 
a perfect defense. 

Occasionally a dummy would be far hap- 
pier if he remained a dummy during his 
play of a hand. On the following deal, both 
West and North appeared to be thoroughly 
dissatisfied with their partner’s play, and 
could not refrain from saying so until the 
hand had been played. 

As is so often the case in these little con- 
tract feuds, both West and North were wrong 
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and both much at fault in their contentions, 

South had the deal and opened with two 
Spades. North assisted to three. South went to 
four Diamonds and North closed the auction 
with four Spades. The opening bid of two was 
proper and North’s assist was predicated on the 
convention that a bid of two must be kept open. 
The Diamond bid was atry for aslam, but North 
was not interested in anything beyond game. 

West led the Ace of Clubs and then 
switched to the trump. South’s normal play 
would seem to be, the Queen from Dummy, 
followed by the Diamond finesse and the ruff 
of a losing Diamond. South, a very fine player, 
won the trump lead with the ten and then led 
the Jack of Diamonds. East, also considered a 
gocd player (doubtless over-rated), appar- 
ently was wool-gathering and did not play 
his King fourth-hand. South now led the Ace 
of Diamonds and when the King fell inglori- 
ously, West was properly scornful. 


LOW Diamond was trumped by the Queen, 

shutting out an overuff by East, and the 
Heart led, but the Ace being with West, two 
tricks in that suit were lost and the contract 
defeated by one trick. 

The play by both South and East did not 
seem to give satisfaction to the respective part- 
ners. The dummy was frank to admit that 
East’s foolish play was responsible for one 
unearned trick, but perfect play might have 
won the game. Of course South played this 
interesting deal very cleverly. If the trump 
trick had been won in dummy and the Dia- 
mond finessed, the contract would have been 
defeated for two tricks instead of one. It was 
apparent to South that the only way to land the 
game was to establish and bring in the Club 
suit. To accomplish this successfully, it was es- 
sential that the dummy have two cards of entry. 

The opening lead of the Ace of Clubs 
marked the King with East. If the Queen of 
Diamonds can be made good, dummy can set-up 
the Clubs and the Queen of Spades is a get- 
in card for the three good Clubs. Now let us 
consider the play of East, a player of some 
repute (probably over-rated), and the King’s 
gambit. South’s Diamond bid, places the Ace 
in that hand, so the Jack lead can hardly be 
misconstrued. That the King of Diamonds will 
be sacrificed if it is not at once taken in is 

(Continued on page 122) 
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HOYNIGEN HUENE@=PARIS 


Félia Doubrovska of the Ballets Russes 


A Favourite Member of M. Diaghileff’s Troupe in “Ode’’, a Ballet From the New Repertoire 


pred the time, some ten years ago, when the Russian Ballet visited America, 
there have been untold changes in M. Diaghileff’s organization. The tradition 
of the ballet remains the same, but the repertoire and the personnel have changed. 
L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune and Till Eulenspiegel are no longer novelties and Nijinski 
is no longer there to dance in them. Now the programs are almost entirely Russian 
and entirely modern. Stravinsky’s Les Noces and his latest work Appolon, intro- 
duced in Paris this summer, run the gamut of his style, from the epitome of 


modernism to the reincarnation of the classic muse. Prokofieff’s Le Pas d’Acier is 
a saga of the machine age, and Nabokoff’s Ode is an expressionistic version of 
the traditional symbolic ballet. Leonid Massine seldom dances nowadays, but he 
directs all the ballets and Félia Doubrovska (pictured above) and Serge Lifar 
head the troupe as the Nijinski and Lopokowa of a new Diaghileff era. The 
Ballets Russes, after a tour in Paris and the fashionable watering-places are 
again in London, and are expected in America next season on a second visit 
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ANTON BRUCHL 


Masculine Gifts for the Well-Dressed Man 


FEW Christmas suggestions are offered here for men, and things of this type 

are not only acceptable, but extremely welcome to the man of taste. Reading 
from top to bottom of the page, and from left to right, we have a wrist-watch 
with a woven pigskin strap from Saks-Fifth Avenue. The cuff-links are part of 
a formal dress set of platinum and diamonds from T. Kirkpatrick. The white gold 
easel and pocket watch is from the same establishment. Black onyx and gold 
is used in the first ring, while the second is in three colours worked into a 
modernistic design. Both of these come from Saks-Fifth Avenue. The sterling 
silver ash tray is by Georg Jensen. The cocktail shaker of nickel-silver, silver 
plated, is from B. Altman & Co. From M M Imports is the sterling silver 


cigarette box divided into three compartments, each having a separate cover. 
What appears to be a book is, in reality, a metal flask covered in pigskin. A 
turn of one corner discloses its purpose. Different sizes of these may be bought 
at Saks-Fifth Avenue. The solid silver paper knife, hand-wrought, is by Georg 
Jensen. Next is one of the newer, more compact developments in Zeiss binocu- 
lars, which can be bought at numerous optical goods shops. The flask is silver with 
black enamel, said to be unbreakable, and can be bought at Black, Starr & 
Frost. Its cap is a collapsible cup. Two unique lamps for sportsmen, an antique 
chest in which liquid refreshments may be locked, clothes, which are always wel- 
come of course, and further photographs and suggestions are offered on page 126 
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HE time worn adage “It’s only the thought that counts” makes us who live 

in this somewhat mercenary age, smile a little cynically, but no one will 
deny that a certain amount of thought is absolutely necessary—if you really want 
to please the ‘‘lady in question”. On this page there are a few suggestions that 
might help even if concentrated thinking does not solve your Christmas problem. 
The large glass bottle is an interesting shape and design, very decorative for the 
dressing table; and the small bottles with amusing figures in color could be used 
on the dressing table or on the bath-room shelf. From Lord & Taylor. A pink 
linen breakfast tray cover and napkins from Kargére. The carnelian roosters can 
be given in sets or singly and are the ideal gift for the woman who already has 
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ANTON BRUEHL 


Christmas Suggestions With Feminine Appeal 


everything. There is a complete zoo at Yamanaka’s—a zoo of jade, rose-quartz, 
lapis and crystal animals. An umbrella seems an uninteresting sort of present, but 
this is no ordinary umbrella. It was made by the English manufacturer Briggs, 
has a leather handle in which is fitted a gold pencil; from Saks. The silk cord 
bracelets which come in red, blue and black, ornamented with matching stones 
are new and smart, from Kurzman; the leather strap watch—copied from the 
sports watch originated by Cartier, from Saks; the necklace of twisted red and 
gold beads designed by Chanel, the gold sports pin, and the black Houbigant 
powder box ornamented with a tiny cut-steel elephant, from Wanamaker; would 
all be appropriate presents for the lady who takes pleasure in looking smart 
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Standardized Golf 


VANITY FAIR 


How American Methods Have Been Applied to the Game With Several Beneficial Results 


VERY month a welcome postman brings 
to my door several golfing magazines 
from America. I read them all religiously 
from cover to cover—and I am not sure 
that I do not find the advertisements more 
seductive and fascinating than anything else. 
There is for example the gentleman who im- 
plies that I am miserably out of date in play- 
ing with old-fashioned white golf balls; I 
ought to be playing with his “oriole-orange” 
ball or alternately with his “canary-yellow.” 
He gives me a poetical account of it, brilliantly 
flashing signals to me from far away down the 
fairway, and tells me that on such a ball as 
that I should never have any difficulty in keep- 
ing my wandering eye. Then there is another 
gentleman who would like to imprison me in 
something like a small sheep-pen, so that my 
body could not lurch this way and that and I 
should stand still as a rock and swing beauti- 
fully. There is yet another who would fasten 
my two elbows together by a strap so that 
they would no longer—as I am painfully well 
aware they do now—stick out at all sorts of 
prohibitive angles. It is only the fact that I 
am constitutionally lazy, and that I live three 
thousand miles away, that has prevented me 
from sending these ingenious gentlemen vary- 
ing numbers of dollars with a view to my 
golfing rebirth. 

There is, however, one series of advertise- 
ments that “intrigue” me more than any 
of these. These are the announcements that 
I have been wasting my time for years (they 
politely refrain from mentioning that it is 
over forty years) in learning to swing different 
sorts of clubs in different ways: what I want 
is a set of their “matched” clubs and particu- 
larly their matched irons, and there are pic- 
tures of these sets of clubs, leaning shiny and 
beautiful against a wall and looking as like 
one another as so many heavenly twins. I am 
assured that I am as extinct as the dodo when 
I exclaim that I am playing my mashie 
divinely but cannot hit a ball with my mid- 
iron. If these two were properly matched it 
would be impossible for one or other of them 
thus to turn traitor. 


HE people who tell me this are quite di- 

abolically alluring; what is more I have a 
horrid suspicion that they are right and that 
I ought to throw away some treasured old 
friend that is inclined to disagree with the 
other old friend, the accumulations of years, 
living in my bag. The more one can simplify 
or standardize one’s game at golf the better— 
though perhaps also the more dull—it must 
be and this is one way of doing it. 

I have often thought this, idly and vaguely, 
when reading those advertisements, and now 
I have had it rubbed into me by a very interest- 
ing article in one of the Magazines on “British 
and American methods.” I was, moreover, in 
a suitably humble frame for reading it, be- 
cause the Magazine arrived almost simultane- 
ously with the news of our utterly crushing 
defeat in the Walker Cup. About that there is 
nothing to say but this, that we were beaten 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


by a far better team and that if we had had on 
our side some players who were unable to 
make the journey, the margin of defeat might 
very likely have been diminished, but there 
could not possibly have been any difference 
in the total result. I entirely agree with the 
author of that article, written before the 
Walker Cup match, that the standard of 
American Golf is altogether higher than ours, 
and I am humbly interested in his reasons why 
this is so. 

Several of the reasons, though true, are 
not new, and I will not go into them here. 
Of such is the fact that as regards the British 
professional he has to spend a great deal of 
his time in club-making or teaching or looking 
after the green instead of in improving his 
game; and as regards the amateur that he has 
not sufficient “desire to perfect himself”, that 
he does not work hard enough at practising 
and that he often grows slack in thinking only 
of the match, whereas his American brother 
is spurred on by the perpetual itch to do a 
better score. 


HAT which was more novel and therefore 

more interesting was the author’s insistence 
on a radical difference between the two coun- 
tries in the matter of iron clubs. In effect he 
said this, that the best American players and 
teachers have simplified the game, that they 
have one “standard” swing which is funda- 
mentally the same for all strokes; that on the 
other hand the British complicate the game 
and make a very unnecessary mystery of it 
by laying down that wooden and iron clubs are 
fundamentally different and that it is almost 
criminal to play them in the same way. He 
quotes in support passages from Braid, 
Duncan, and Harry Vardon, emphasising this 
supposed difference between wood and iron. 
He does not quote but I will present him with 
a saying of a very famous iron player, Mr. 
Laidlay, which I used to have drummed into 
my ears when I was younger “The moment 
you begin to swing an iron you go wrong.” 
He is perfectly right in holding that there has 
been this difference in teaching, and with all 
the results of recent Championship and Walker 
Cup Matches to help him, he has certainly 
very good grounds for holding that the Ameri- 
can view is right and the British is not. 

It seems to me, in thinking over the subject, 
that if we are wrong now it does not follow 
that we always were so. It may be that we were 
once right, but are now clinging in our con- 
servative manner to an outworn creed. The 
gutty ball was a very different kind of ball 
to control, from the modern rubber core. I do 
not think that anyone however skilful could 
have successfully controlled the gutty in a 
wind by using one “standardized” swing with 
a number of graded clubs. The ball would 
have soared away to kingdom come. The 
modern ball, on the other hand, has an aston- 
ishing power of burrowing its undeviating 
way into a head wind or through a side wind. 
The great players who taught us a funda- 
mental difference of stroke—a hit rather than 


a swing—with iron clubs, were by upbringing 
gutty ball players, and for their own time they 
were right. Circumstances alter cases and it 
may very well be that with the modern ball 
one standardized swing can give more success- 
ful results or at least equally successful results 
with much less difficulty. This is a fact which 
American teachers, untrammelled by any gutty 
traditions, have grasped and we have not. 

There can be no doubt in the world that 
when iron clubs first came in they did require. 
a very different manner of playing than did 
wooden ones. Look at some of the delightful 
old pictures of delightful old gentlemen in 
red coats and tall hats. They had a whole set 
of wooden clubs, graceful, fragile, swan- 
necked, springy-shafted, long-headed, and to 
begin with, just one iron club and that a 
ponderous stumpy-headed bludgeon chiefly 
used for hacking the ball out of sandy ruts, 
Nobody could have swung that one bludgeon 
as he did his elegant, graduated, baffing 
spoons. Moreover, for a long time after iron 
clubs first became popular, they and their 
wooden brethren were wonderfully different 
from one another. As the heads of wooden 
clubs have grown shorter, their lie less flat, 
and their shafts stiffer, this gulf between wood 
and iron has grown very much narrower, but 
the tradition of the gulf being vast has 
survived. 


WAS interested in talking over this subject 

the other day with one of the greatest of 
the now veteran school of professional golfers, 
Sandy Herd. He was extracting a certain 
melancholy satisfaction from the American 
victory in the Walker Cup, by pointing out 
that it was essentially a victory for the old 
Scottish School of golf teaching. The elder 
Scottish players at St. Andrews, who were the 
Champions when he was just beginning to try 
his golfing wings, had the secret of hitting the 
golf ball; they had, he said, beautiful swings 
(the word swing as opposed to hit to be under- 
lined) and.they had beautiful rhythm such 
as the American golfers have now. Then he 
went on to discuss the American iron play 
and the fact that they swing their irons more 
than we do. A shot played “from here” (he 
indicated a half shot) was, he said, very 
difficult to control and keep straight, but if 
you could swing the club and swing it a little 
further back you could keep as straight as a 
line. Sandy Herd has never, like some of our 
professionals, been a great writer of books 
on golf. If he had written one I doubt whether 
he would have said so much in favour of 
swinging irons—I fancy the old tradition that 
it was a wicked thing to do would have been 
too much for him. That however is pure con- 
jecture. It was at any rate very interesting to 
hear him expressing the view he did to-day. 

If we in Britain have, as it appears, clung 
too faithfully to an old belief in the matter 
of irons we seem not to have been faithful 
enough in the matter of wood. As regards 
wood, it is the American golfer who has stood 

(Continued on page 108) 
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The Tomato Soup your taste 
pronounces....-PERFECT! 
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‘ For luncheon or dinner today, quicken your 
: appetite with this delicious soup. It puts a new 
rr zest in the meal with its cheerful, inviting color 
8 and its unforgettable flavor. For Campbell’s 
; renowned French chefs blend for you only the 
3 choicest parts of the tomato, golden country 
. butter and the deftest seasoning. 
I ev 
0 
Prepared either as a Cream of Tomato or as 
F Tomato Soup, according to the easy directions 
T on the label, this is a soup which the careful 
: meal planner selects with frequency. For the 
r family never tires of it. Your grocer has, or will 


get for you, any of the 21 Campbell’s Soups 
isted on every label. 12 cents a can. 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 


Look FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 
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SKIING KIT 


At the left, Norwegian skiing 
suits as worn by fashionable 
men at St. Moritz. Dark blue 
or black, and more rarely 
dark brown, are accepted 
colours. The mufflers and 
socks are lemon yellow, pale 
blue, or an unobtrusive shade 
of colour. Pattern is taboo 





Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


A Note Concerning Skiing Clothes for the Well-Dressed Sportsman to Wear at St. Moritz 


S life in St. Moritz is given up entirely to 
A sport, a man takes there a very limited 
wardrobe of ordinary clothes. The 
lounge suit he travels in is discarded an hour 
after he arrives, not to be worn again until 
the day of his departure. Therefore, his lug- 
gage contains his dinner jacket and little else 
but sports clothes except, perhaps, an extra 
lounge suit to change into for tea in the after- 
noon, should he come in wet from skiing, 
having fallen too often in the snow. But in 
the ordinary course of events the man at St. 
Moritz, even if he never puts on skis, wears 
a skiing suit from the time he gets up in the 
morning until he dresses for dinner. It is the 
uniform of the place. 

To the casual observer, everybody at St. 
Moritz, both men and women, are expert 
sportsmen because they are one and all dressed 
for sport, even if they are only casual ob- 
servers instead of participants in the different 
events. There are two classes of people there 
—those who go in for sports and those who 
watch. But because of the extreme cold and 
deep snow, the Norwegian skiing costume, 
illustrated here, is the only practical and com- 
fortable thing to wear, and the seasoned St. 
Moritz visitor has discarded every other type 
of sports clothes in favour of the Norwegian 
skiing kit. 

It is always made in a dark blue, black or 
dark brown material and, from the point of 
view of the well-dressed man who knows his St. 
Moritz, the only touches of colour that are 
permitted are added by the heavy woolen socks 
that roll over the top of the boots, and the 
sweater and muffler worn under the jacket. 
The trousers of the skiing suit come well down 
over the ankles and have an elastic strap under 


the sole of the foot to hold the trousers 
tightly in place for they should have the look 
of old-fashioned military trousers without even 
the suspicion of a bag at the knees. These 
trousers are put on over a thin pair of woolen 
socks and folded over and tied above the 
ankle with a piece of tape before the heavy 
woolen socks are put on, which roll over the 
top of the boot. Under the jacket a variety of 
undervests and flannel shirts is worn, with 
some sort of heavy sweater, according to how 
warmly dressed a man needs to be, but the 
sweater usually covers all traces of what is 
underneath, except the “V” neck sweater 
which shows the collar and tie. When out- 
of-doors, nothing but the roll of a turtle neck 
sweater or a muffler is visible above the jacket 
and it is with these and the woolen socks that 
roll over his boots, that a man adds a note of 
colour to his dress. The most usual choice in 


FOR WINTER SPORTS 
In things for winter sports a tight fit is es- 
sential to keep out snow and insure warmth. 
These mittens have a strap to close them at 
the wrist, and the ski-boot is water-proofed 
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colours for socks and mufflers at St. Moritz 
is bright sapphire blue, lemon yellow, scarlet, 
or white—any of which go very well with the 
dark blue skiing suit. With dark brown suits, 
which are not so much worn as dark blue or 
black, beige, white, or burnt orange are the 
most popular colours for accessories. But it 
is very bad form in St. Moritz to wear over- 
conspicuous sports clothes. Even the women, 
who are considered smartly dressed, do not 
indulge in the bright fantasies so often seen 
in shop windows, but wear instead, the same 
dark skiing suit that the men wear. 

For specialized sports—for the men who 
go in for the “bob” and the “Crester Run” 
—there are particular clothes. Most of these 
men wear leather wind-breakers and a mocca- 
sin-boot lined with fur, but, of course, these 
men are in the minority as most of the world 
at St. Moritz is looking on and indulges only 
in the less difficult sport of skiing. Of course, 
everyone takes a shot at skiing. Some do it 
well and more do it badly; but everyone wears 
the heavy skiing boot. At first it looks clumsy 
but in the end one finds it more comfortable 
than any other footgear one has ever worn 
and it is the only type that keeps the feet 
sufficiently warm. It is not a bad idea to wear 
fur-lined moccasin-boots, such as men wear 
for bobbing, for sleigh riding, as they are even 
warmer than skiing boots, and no amount of 
clothing would ever be found too warm 
in a sleigh. For this reason the man who 
goes to St. Moritz must take an extra-heavy 
overcoat for such occasions as sleigh rid- 
ing and standing about in the late afterncon 
watching the races on the Bob run. 

The visitor at St. Moritz will find that 
two suits are enough for a_ season. 
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Model Eight-thirty-five. Orthophonic Victrola 
in its highest development. Distinctive cabi- 
net with highly decorative record-albums, 
List price, $300. With electric motor, $335. 


The VICTROLA, in 
one of its many forms, is an 
investment in happiness, without 
parallel, in the long list of gifts 
that will be considered for 
Christmas. “The gift that keeps 
on giving” is no mere catch- 
phrase, coined for advertising 
purposes. It is a_ self-evident 
truth. Day after day, the Victrola 
goes on giving pleasure through 
the years. It is not only a flaw- 
less medium of the world’s 





Model Seven-eleven. Victrola with all-electric 

Radiola :.. Antenna-plate brings in local 

stations without aerial. Place instrument 

anywhere—plug in and play. $250, list, 
with tubeso 


VICTOR TALKING 


I. there 
someone 


you would like 


to please 
especially ? 





Model Four-three. Orthophonic Victrola in 
compact form. Ideal for the small house or 
apartment, List price, $95. With electric 
motor, $35 extra, Canadian price on request. 





Model Two-fifty-five. Portable Victrola, 

in a practically indestructible all-metal 

case, covered with a leather-like material, 

softly padded. Amazing volume and 
tone. List price, $35. 


The New Orthophonic 


Wictrola 


MACHINE COMPANY 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 








Model Nine-eighteen. Victor adjustable-rol-. 

ume Electrola with new Radiola Super-Het- 

erodyne. Complete entertainment—records 

and radio—at_its ~~ ie price, $925, with 
tubes. 


music, but a piece of furniture 
to grace any home. Its beneficent 
harmonies add to the sheer joy 
of living, as nothing else can. 
There is a type of Victor instru- 
ment for every taste and purse, 
listing at $25 and up. To avoid 
any possible chance of disap- 
pointment at Christmas time, 
see your nearest Victor dealer 
now and make your selection 
and reservation. It’s an invest- 


ment you'll never regret. 





Model Ten-sixty-nine. Victor Automatic Elec- 

trola. Changes its own records. Volume ad- 

justable from whisper to full-orchestra power. 
List price, $850. 











jeweled 
CHRISTMAS 


O SHOP in all the town can 


match the attraction of the 





Jewelry Store . . . and at this spark- 
ling season these treasure houses take 
on an added interest—a captivating 
charm that reflects the Spirit of 
Christmas. Here are gifts of breath- 
taking beauty ... “just the thing” 
for each member of the family—and 
for those “questioned-marked” names 


on your shopping list. 


And how pleasant it is to reflect that 
each of these jeweled treasures is a 
present with a future—destined to 
become increasingly beloved with 
each passing year. A visit to the 
Jewelry Store is a pleasure and an 


inspiration. 


‘ 
oe he. 





S'GIETS that LAST 


Consult pour Jeweler 


NATIONAL JEWELERS PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION 








VANITY FAIR 


Modern Painters 


(Continued from page 83) 


from Marie Laurencin. Their one ele- 
ment in common is the fact that for 
them painting is an intimate expres- 
sion and each picture is a mirror. 
Héléne Perdriat is lithe and slender, 
with black hair worn tight against her 
head, little black curls at the ears, 
and an ochre skin. She breathes per- 
fection down to the slightest detail. 
She has a woman’s technical fastid- 
iousness, the French housewife’s sense 
of work done well and conscientiously. 
In those troubled seas of feminine ar- 
tists, she has assured herself a rank- 
ing of the first importance, thanks to 
a personality as vigorous as her per- 
son is frail. 

Foujita is the most Parisian of the 
Japanese. He is a miracle of intelli- 
gence, the acme of diplomacy. At 
Paris, Foujita is an authentic Japanese, 
with his gold spectacles, his heavy 
casque of hair, his earrings, his ex- 
otic features, and his power of assimi- 
lation. But he is also an authentic 
Parisian, an habitué of the Rotonde, 
steel-eyed and nervous, who devotes 
his nights to work or to enjoyment, 
but rarely to sleep. When I see him 
squatting @ la Japonaise in his studio 
of the Parc Montsouris, he suggests 
to me the shoguns of the old novels 
of chivalry of the school of Kioto. 
Foujita came to France in 1913, along 
with the tango; ten years later he had 
triumphed. His success is feminine. 
Ile restores to impressionism all that 
it had once borrowed from Utamaro. 
He is the painter of the modern wo- 
man; he knows how to render her pre- 
cisely with her felineness, her per- 
verse brutalism, and her strange sim- 
plicity. He also excels in the painting 
of animals. His picture of the Dogs 
is among his best, and recalls those 
dogs of Chelsea porcelain, with curl- 
ing ears and a gold chain. As to cats, 
they recur in his works repeatedly, 
perched on the painter’s head or 
shoulders. While he himself, with 
his noiseless tread, his striped coat, 


his eye half-closed, and his brushes 
between his teeth. always gives the 
impression of being in quest of a 
mouse. When, on his ivory-toned can- 
vases which are glazed by a magic 
preparation, Foujita applies a sure 
and never retraced stroke, when with 
a touch of wadding he prolongs his 
delicate immaterial shadows, he dis. 
plays an art which is simple and per- 
fidious, a catlike technique. 

Picasso. Here the problem becomes 
complex. “Every picture by Picasso,” 
one art-critic has said, “is a problem 
stated and solved.” This versatile ar. 
tist, who seeks the new with avidity, 
and delights in outpacing his imi- 
tators, has almost as many periods to 
his credit as Chinese ceramics. For 
in the life of Picasso there is room for 
several ordinary careers. The blue pe- 
riod, the rose period, cubism, the pe- 
riod of paper cuttings, the period of 
the bulky heads, bathing women, dra- 
peries, et cetera... To say nothing of 
his innumerable harlequins and _ jug- 
glers, his pastels and his incomparable 
drawings which bring in prices such 
as no painter save Derain has ever 
known in his lifetime. He has often 
been reproached for taking his mate- 
rials where he chooses, for plundering 
the old masters, particularly Raphael, 
for copying Ingres, and _ borrowing 
from the art of Africa. As a matter of 
fact, Picasso is profoundly creative. 
With “native and acquired cunning,” 
a trait which does not hamper one’s 
originality, he can bend any previous 
work to his purposes, though trans- 
forming it so thoroughly that it is 
never anything but Picasso. Visibly 
influenced by the primitives, most 
notably by old negro sculpture, Picasso 
could write in answer to a question- 
naire: “Negro art? Don’t know it.” 
Actually. One day I asked Marie Laur- 
encin what she thought of Derain. 
“Ile is a great painter,” she said. 
“And Picasso?” “Picasso,” she an- 
swered, “is a great mind.” 


Pay | Dirt 


(Continued from page 63) 


Banking on the present popularity of 
this same word of neuter gender, along 
came Mae West’s Pleasure Man. I’ve 
tried to think of something defensible 
about.Pleasure Man, but I give up. It 
was the most chilling, unpathetic piece 
of wholesale exhibitionism I have ever 
seen and heard. It was the passion 
play of Oberonigau. It sought to 
celebrate certain amative phenomena 
which Western man has always deemed 
abominable—and in this it certainly 
succeeded beyond Miss West’s gaudy 
hopes. It is worth remembering as a 
climax to the past few seasons’ trend. 

For here was a genuinely willing 
scapegoat. Here was a play which had 
collected all the undressing scenes, 
the hardest grit, the anatomical, 
sociological and sexual cuss-words 
from all the plays recently preceding 
it, and, piling them upon one stage, 
showed us for once and all what a 
dreary, discoloured heap they would 


make. Miss West was only a martyr 
to her powers of assimilation. How 
was she to know that’ such a collection 
of other playwrights’ driblets would 
make, not a downpour, but an uproar? 

Plays of fine texture—at least one 
of piercing beauty—have been written 
about perversion. Two of the greatest 
comedies of our times bury their irony 
deep into the topic of prostitution. 
Masterpieces have grown out of the 
tragedy of sexual disease. Only a 
ninny objects at once to a play’s theme. 
But only the short-sighted trucksters 
of Broadway seem ignorant of the fact 
that even Ibsen, the playwright once 
most execrated in the English Jan- 
guage for his harsh subjects, never 
oathed aloud or found it necessary to 
haul his words out of the wash-room. 
It worried the artist in him to have to 
hurl a plain, raw word into his pic- 
ture. And he wasn’t a nice little 
euphemist, either. 
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CCREATING 
THE SPIRIT & 
ART OF THE 


CARLY 
SILVERSMITHS 





( ’ HE: craftsmen of the past wrought with patient hands 
objects of silver which even today are surpass 


in beauty of outline and character of « esign. 





Wallace designers, in the same inspired way, have perpetu. 
ated the beauty of the finest antiques—by adapting their 
designs to meet modern needs. 

And so the“ Antique” so named because its basic fea- 
tures are unquestionably old—has been created. It is, however, 
essentially a modern pattern. Correct simplicity, massive 
weight, a rich velvety surface and charming shapes combine 
to make Antique the ideal pattern for either “period” or 
modern surroundings. 

Antique is but one of many Wallace designs from which 
you may choose. You may see them at your jeweler s—or 
beautifully reproduced in our booklet “The \Vonder of 
Sterling Silver.” May we mail you a copy? Address 
FR: Wallace & Sons Mfs. Company, 712 Wallace Park, 
Wallingford, Conn. 

Antique Tea Spoons are $27 the dozen; Dinner Forks $5]; 
and Dinner Knives $45. The Tomato Server is $I0. 
The O=piece Tea Set shown above is 625; 
without the waiter, $400. 
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Style 325 —one of fifty- 
Seven outstanding 
models 


~ 
“SHOES MARK 
THE MAN” 





that any shoe can offer 


coMEORT 
that is exclusively its own 


AKE any shoe famous for style— place one of the new 

Arch Preserver models beside it —compare them in line, 
leather, workmanship, distinction, taste—you will undoubt- 
edly lean a little towards the Arch Preserver if you have any 
preference, for Wright has introduced a masterful touch into 
today’s Arch Preserver Shoes. 


Then put the shoes on your feet, and you will immediately 
sense the almost unbelievable comfort of Arch Preservers. The 
patented treadbase does make a tremendous difference. 


The arch bridge to prevent sagging and straining, the support 
for the metatarsal arch and the flat inner-sole to let nerves, 
muscles and blood-vessels function freely —these exclusive 
features make even strained, painful, weary feet feel at ease in 
Arch Preserver Shoes. 


You will admire the new Arch Preserver 
styles shown in the new booklet. Send for it. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC., Dept. V-87, Rockland, Mass. 


Made in Canada by Scott-McHale, Ltd., London, Ont., 
licensed by E. T. Wright & Co., Inc. 


THE 


ARCH PRESERVER 
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3 ED, | 
Oyster 


Look for trade-mark. There is only one 
Arch Preserver Shoe. Its several ex- 
clusive features are protected by patents 
god cannot be duplicated. 


Made for men and boys by E. T. Wright 
& Co., Inc., Rockland, Mass. — for 
women and girls by The Sclby Shoe 
Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL- 





VANITY FAIR 


Grand Old Men of Literature 


(Continued from page 92) 


tail-coat beautifully cut, a pair of cere- 
monious trousers superbly pressed, a 
flowered silk waistcoat, a claret-col- 
oured tie pulled through a ring, a 
yachting cap, and white canvas shoes 
I had a prevision of him as the Grand 
Old Man of English letters when I 
should be in my forties. The Press 
does not like him and invariably al- 
ludes to him as Doctor Bridges, not 
of letters, but of medicine, which he 
once was. There is almost a sneering 
implication that he received the lau- 
reateship of poetry by prescribing for 
Mr. Asquith when he was Prime Min- 
ister. Well, speaking for myself, so 


| long as Robert Bridges is with us, I 








do not intend to look beyond him for 
the position of Grand Old Man of 
English letters. Moreover, living as he 
does on Boar’s Hill where the singing- 
bird life is very rich, neighbours like 
John Masefield will have an opportu- 
nity of studying the poet in case, un- 
likely though it may seem now, any 
one of them should ever be called upon 
to fill it. 

It may be premature to discuss the 
Grand Old Man of a decade hence; 
but, though I do not want this dis- 
cussion to become a tontine, I cannot 
resist the temptation. The obvious 
candidate for that period is Mr. Gals- 
worthy, for though he is clean-shaven 
he has a dome on him nearly as big 
as St. Paul’s. And living as he does 
in Devonshire he can easily be 
reached by the steamers which call at 
Plymouth. However, I am not prepared 
to be confident about his obtaining the 
throne. Mr. Arnold Bennett is so in- 
fernally efficient that if by chance he 
has made up his mind to be the Grand 
Old Man himself he will probably suc- 


ceed. Indeed, I suspect him already of 
designs that way, for he has lately 
been reorganizing his topknot, and 
men do not deliberately change their 
coiffures after sixty unless they have 
some role in view. I rather hope that 
Mr. Bennett will not become the Grand 
Old Man, because if he does he will 
write one of his little books to say 
how it is done, and I cannot think 
that there ought to be a recipe for 
becoming the Grand Old Man of Eng. 
lish letters as if there were no more 
mystery about it than a_batter-pud- 
ding. 

And now dare I look thirty years 
ahead? Dare I speculate about my 
own contemporaries? Hugh Walpole 
has secured a house for himself in 
the Lake District. A promising domi- 
ciliary move. And none of my contem- 
poraries diffuses such a rich perfume 
of Grand Old Manhood in the bud 
as Hugh Walpole. The legend runs 
that he moves lecturing through Amer- 
ica like a Juggernaut-car over pros- 
trate admirers. Little Middle-western 
girls will be able to tell their children 
what he looked like long ago. He has 
already in one of his books written 
about a Grand Old Man of letters and 
even attributed to him oracular utter- 
ances invented by himself just like 
real quotations from eminence. So 
there need be no anxiety over Hugh 
Walpole’s ability to play the part. 
Nor do I fear his ability to look the 
part. But I must not try to pierce the 
future like this, or Hugh himself may 
think I am pulling his leg, and that 
is not a suspicion to which a serious 
candidate for Grand Old Manhood 
thirty years hence ought to be ex- 
posed even in early middle-age. 


The Prisoner 


(Continued from page 64) 


backs which were glistening with oil. 
Presently the Girl came stepping deli- 
cately down the path, her white 
towelling wrapped closely round her, 
and her short, childish hair lifted by 
a little breeze. 

The Friend looked up. 

“Hello!” he said in a low voice. “So 
she’s here again, is she?” 

“That young French girl? Was she 
here last year?” 

“Haven’t you spoken to her?” 

“Oh, no. She clearly doesn’t want 
to be spoken to.” 

“T don’t know 
daren’t be.” 

“What do you mean? What do you 
know about her?” 

He immediately regretted his ques- 
tion and dreaded his friend’s reply, 
but it followed before he could say 
anything to prevent it. 

“A lot. A Frenchman I know told 
me her story last year. She’s a little 
coryphée at the Opera in Paris. An 
old man ‘takes care’ of her. He’s a 
jealous old devil, it appears, and isn’t 
above spying on her. She has to be 
careful.” 

The English Visitor was silent, 
thinking. He knew, somehow, that 
the story was true. And she had a 
dancer’s legs, and a dancer’s way of 
moving. His heart was seized and 
twisted with a sharp spasm of pity. 


about that. She 


Then suddenly there flashed into his 
mind something that had happened 
years ago while he was in India. A 
friend of his had a little pet monkey 
which he kept always on the end of a 
chain. The little creature played about, 
as much as the chain would let it, or 
sat very quietly on a little stool that 
was provided for ‘it. His friend also 
had several dogs who never made 
friends with the monkey or played 
with it, but watched it with dubious 
and suspicious eyes. They would lie 
in a circle round it with twitching 
ears and nostrils. One day a woman 
came and pleaded for the creature’s 
release. She was indignant, and ac- 
cused its owner of cruelty. So one day 
he let it loose in the garden, and it 
ran about quite happily for a time 
and seemed to enjoy its liberty. Then 
suddenly there was a hubbub and a 
screaming. The dogs had set upon it, 
and before help could come they had 
torn it to pieces between them. 

He did not confide this recollection 
to his friend, but presently asked, 

“But why does she come here, and 
alone?” 

The other fumbled for a case in the 
pocket of his dressing-gown and se- 
lected a cigarette. 

“Oh, the old man sends her down 
here,” he said, striking a match, “for 
her health.” 
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Who shootes at the midday 
Sunne, though he be sure 


he shall never hit the marke, an alluring, forever unattainable, gleams 
L S Perfection—that bright impossibility. Yet, since 


yet as sure he ts he shall BH 8 


1 the world began, there have been men who set 


:' Ns. 
shoot higher than who ayms = Perfection as their mark and strove ceaselessly 


toward it. “The midday Sunne”—no less!—their target. 
but at a bush, six pus sipwey 

Only from such endeavor can high attainment come. From 
such endeavor has come that great achievement in the realm 
of music—the creation of the Mason & Hamlin Piano. 

Here is an instrument which carries the art of instrument 
making to heights not reached before, How far, only the 
cultured ear can fully comprehend. 

Few persons are privileged to possess the Mason & Hamlin 
Piano, for few of these glorious instruments are produced. 
Upon their making, unmeasured time and unstinted labor 
are lavished. The Mason & Hamlin is longer in the making 


than any other piano in the world, It is costlier than any 


other piano, But then—it is a masterpiece. 


Mason & Hamlin 


MADE IN BOSTON 


$1650 to $3000 Period Models to $22,500 


An initial payment of 10% will place a Mason &§ Hamlin in your home. 


Salons in principal cities 
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Only Genuine 


Engraved Forms 
are Socwal ly 
Corr CC 

















A forms used in 
oar your various 


social activities 
should be genuine engraved. Besides being recom- 
mended by all the best books on etiquette, genuine 
engraved invitations and announcements have a 
distinctive air and tone which cannot be duplicated. 
Discuss your needs with any store displaying the 
Mark of Genuine Engraving shown below. They 
will gladly give you counsel. 
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VANITY FAIR 


In Praise of the Immoderate 
(Continued from page 88) 


transported us thither—the mature 
charms of the leading lady were re- 
vealed. No make-up could abate the 
antiquity of her eyes nor the invol- 
untary twitchings of her lips. And 
when she danced an incompetent little 
dance with Fitzhenry, we looked sadly 
away as from an intimacy of the 
toilet. 

So this pageant of execrable art was 
unrolled upon this superb and dolor- 
ous evening. And I remember how 
casually I turned from the stage, 
crowded with its gibbering mannikins 
and looked over the stalls and the 
smoky pit, to the further corner of the 
theatre; and how suddenly my eyes 
were arrested and my soul stood still; 
how the discord ebbed from my ears; 
how my eyes were bathed with cool 
light; how the walls around me crum- 
bled in a wind from faery; how I 
was brought before Beauty face to 
face. 

I cannot explain whether it was il- 
lusion or vision; but as I knew Beauty 
when I first gazed upon the vast in- 
verted lily of Etna from the citadel 
of Castrogiovanni, and Beauty in a 
tense earthless moment in a fugue of 
Bach, and Beauty upon the lips of a 
Bellini Madonna in the Brera at Milan 
—so in that vulgar and ridiculous the- 
atre, so magically transformed, or, 
more truly, so pierced and penetrated, 
I knew Beauty then. Had Beauty been 
hiding all that while, beyond that 
veil of which Bergson speaks, “inter- 
posed between nature and ourselves, or 
rather between us and our own con- 
sciousness, a veil that is opaque for 
the generality of men, but thin, almost 
transparent, for the artist and the 
poet”? Had we set aside “those sym- 
bols of practical utility which 
mask reality from us”? Was reality 
beauty therefore? And were not the 
extremes of art the obverse and re- 
verse of the same coin? 

I will not be metaphysical. The ac- 
tual, the physical, fact was this only: 
that a mirror was placed on that fur- 
ther wall, in which, from our van- 
tage, the whole stage was contained as 
a composition of a master in its in- 
tended and consummate frame. What 
strange man placed it there, if he knew 
its wizard virtue, if it enmeshes Beauty 
still in that banal theatre, [ cannot 


say. But “Look!” I whispered to my 
friend, “Look!” and I seized his arm, 
He was silent, and turning towards 
him, I found him gazing too upon that 
apocalyptic mirror. 

For all there was of vulgar upon 
that stage and of pathetic, having 
passed through this transmutation, was 
rapt into the ether of perfect Art, 
where day is windless, night without 
mist; an ether removed from the con- 
fines of known dimensions, where 
Beauty is unconditioned by time, so 
that it endures more briefly than foam, 
more stolidly than granite. Here, when 
the girls of the chorus danced, it was 
with the rhythmic swaying of Egyp- 
tian votaresses or grasses under clear 
still water. But their lips were subtle, 
like the archaic maidens with plaited 
hair who smile so delicately in the 
small museum upon the Acropolis. The 
hair of the chief lady was massed 
with the marching gloom of Caravag- 
gio, her movements were slow and 
sombre, like a tide. The futile figure 
of the leading man became immacu- 
late, as a flower is in the dustless Al- 
pine air; his lines swept with elegance 
and power like the bow of Paganini 
or the brush of Tiepolo. The wretched 
scenery put off its wretchedness. Not 
Toledo stood more solid to all the four 
winds. Not Marettimo in the sea north- 
westward from Sicily took the air more 
cleanly, , 

Upon that tawdry stage, distant from 
us by all the distance of the actual 
and false world, a buffoon had capered, 
red-nosed, froth on the stream of men. 
Here, in this mirror, he attained the 
terrifying dignity of the Comic Spirit, 
his mechanic face immobile like the 
mask of an actor in the theatre of 
Dionysius, facing now the impending 
tiers of Athens, now the laurelled 
brows of the God. It was the Comic 
Spirit which had inspired the enor- 
mous lungs of Aristophanes and given 
to the cheeks of Rabelais their rotund 
benignance. The sun was that clown’s 
aureole, as it had been Fielding’s and 
Meredith’s. Was it not, indeed, sub- 
limely comical that the blood-stream 
of Man should be a vaster torrent than 
the Milky Way and the sword hung in 
the scabbard of Orion should be a 
thing far frailer than a penny trum- 
pet? 


Standardized Golf 


(Continued from page 100) 


in the good old ways and made the 
true swinging of the driver the be-all 
and end-all, whereas we have gone 
worshipping strange gods, and have 
talked of giving the ball a “hit” or 
a “punch.” Some of us have even been 
so rash and so foolish as to declare 
that the follow through is old fash- 
ioned and has lost its virtue. If we 
want to improve, to have some chance 
of making a fight of it in future Walker 
Cups, it seems that we must go back to 
old teaching with our wooden clubs 
and scrap all our old notions about 
iron ones. 

Meanwhile though Walker Cups do 
not personally concern me, there is 
one of those confoundedly seductive 
advertisements straight in front of 
my nose, calling and calling me. I 


try to take my eye off the page but 
it will catch the words “This means 
that you can play every shot with 
exactly the same swing,” and the last 
four words are printed in italics. Shall 
I be reckless and plunge? I once knew 
a man who used periodically to con- 
duct what he called “sovereign hunts” 
through his wardrobe. As a result of 
searching in all his trouser pockets 
he could sometimes find several golden 
pounds that had been nestling there, 
and behold there was a little unsus- 
pected treasure which he felt per- 
fectly justified in spending. Shall I 
go and make a search among my old 
clothes? I might find some buried 
gold and then I should be able to 
buy a whole set of graded irons and 
live happily ever afterwards. 
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There is a gift that kings and lovers and wise men have given since time began. It is a gift as 


old as the veins of the Earth . . . . On all high days and holidays—especially Christmas — 


the gift of jewelry is a gracious gesture. A dignified, beautiful way of saying “Merry Christmas”. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR WOMEN 


Letter openers with enamel 
Sigures of Colonial times 
Necklaces, fancy stones— 
coral, jade, amber, crys- 
tal, lapis lazuli, etc. . . 
Bar Pins and Brooches, 
semi-precious stones . . 


Bracelets, fancy stones. . « 


Under-arm Bags 


Cigarette Cases,enamel ... 
ee 


sé sé 


Stamp boxes with jade fig- 


Lighters, silver 
4 gold 
Toilet Setsin silver . 
“ Gn gold 


ig 


As low as $ 6. 


15. 


10. 
20. 
50. 
90. 
25. 


25. 
20. 
125. 
1160. 
1160. 


GIFTS AS ILLUSTRATED 


Cigarette Case, petite point. 
Lighter to match 

Fountain Pen, Japanese lacquer ap- 
plied, in gold or silver 

Tourmaline Ring set in platinum with 
diamonds in shank 

Gold Cuff Links with enamel circle out- 


Dress Set, Mother-of-pearl, whole pearl 
in black enamel 

Gold Vanity Case—powder, lipstick 
and Mirror 

Cigarette Box, silver top with jade ele- 
phant ornament, glass bottom . . 

Diamond Paved Platinum Animal 
Ornaments, Camel 


Elephant 


$ 40. Combination Knife, Keyand 


— Knifeand Pen- 

ci 

Key Containers—1, 2 and 3 
keys 

Bill Clips 

Gold Knives 

Link Buttonsin gold ... 

Dress Sets 

Key Chains 

Compact Cases for traveling 

Buckles and Belts—silver— 
gold—platinum .... 

Canes, Wallets, Hip Cases, 
Cigarette Cases 2. « 

Traveling Clocks... + 

Watches 


BLACK STARR. & PROT 


JEWELERS IN NEW YORK FOR 118 YEARS 


FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MEN 


As low as $ 60. 


PALM BEACH 





























od rest Ye e Memie Gentlemen 


en is beaten. The white rose mocks the red. 
Another winter . . . another Christmas .. . and England 
lies under forgetful snow. 


Yew logs blaze beneath tavern rafters. All night the sound 
of singing comes from the castle. The boar’s head is crowned 


with rosemary. The spiced brown bowl is passed from hand to 
hand. Lancaster or York? Who cares? Noel. 


* * * * 


Another Christmas. The old words, the old songs come back. 
In thirty million homes the old customs are renewed. Holly 
and mistletoe, carols beneath the sky, and gifts exchanged, 
symbolic of the day of peace. 


And what more ideal gift than the New Frigidaire? What 
better way to say the old, old phrase, “Merry Christmas”? For 
the New Frigidaire contributes to the happiness and safety of 
every member of your family, every day in the year. It is beau- 
tiful, powerful, incredibly quiet. It assures the constant low 
refrigerating temperatures which safeguard health and pre- 
vent food spoilage. It freezes an abundant supply of sparkling 
ice cubes. It provides delicious frozen salads and desserts. It 
brings a new convenience and a new economy into housekeep- 
ing, and it does all this, day after day, month after month, 
quietly, surely, automatically. 


Let the New Frigidaire do for your family what Frigidaire 
is already doing for more than 750,000 others. And let it carry 
your Christmas greeting down through the months and years 
to come. Frigidaire Corporation, Subsidiary of General Motors 
Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 
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PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 








VANITY FAIR 


The Latch-Key 


(Continued from page 77) 
pa: 


She shrank physically, he was so 
savage. And he laughed at her. “My 
dear,” he said, “it’s a good thing I 
have no designs on your life.” She 
felt herself growing pale, just to 
hear his dreadful tone that almost 
seemed to contradict his words. But 
he laughed again. “Believe me, I 
haven't the slightest wish to kill you. 
I’ve more imagination than that. But 
do you realise that you’ve been foolish 
enough to leave me here alone with 
your bag—and your latch-key?” She 
gasped. “Oh, I haven’t taken it. Look!” 
He tossed the bag to her contemptu- 
ously. “But suppose I had wanted to 
cut your throat? Suppose I had sat on 
that hard bench waiting for you, just 
to be sure that you didn’t get home 
ahead of me, and get your bag stowed 
safe away in your trunk or your 
bureau-drawer or wherever women 
keep them—couldn’t I have come back 
tonight, and finished you off when I 
liked? Really, you'll have to get over 
your trusting ways with the men!” 
And before she could think of what 
to say to him, this time he was really 
gone. 

With suddenly cold fingers she tore 
the bag open. The key was safe, it 
was there. Her knees failed under her, 
with sheer relief; she had not known 
how terrified she was, just to think of 
Basil Kennicott in command of the 
door of her flat—Oh, Martin! dear, 
dear Martin! Why wasn’t she married 
to him now? 

But by dinner-time that evening she 
was so far recovered from that sense- 
less panic (since after all the key lay 
safe in her bag) that when Martin 
actually said to her, over the license 
they had got that morning, “Dear, let’s 
be married tonight!” she had gaily re- 
fused. She had too many last letters 
to write, too much to do. She wasn’t 
packed, even. She laughed tenderly at 
his eagerness, across the table—their 
own table, at their special little restau- 
rant. He begged, rather. They need 
only think of themselves. His parents, 
from abroad, had cabled their love, but 
were not returning; he and Aline 
were to join them in London next 
month. (His mother’s letter had been 
sweet.) Why shouldn’t their quiet little 
wedding be tonight? . . . Well, it 
wasn’t tonight. He should have a good- 
bye kiss in the taxi, but she made him 
take her to her house-door, and leave 
her. "The coloured boy’s grin, in the 
elevator, she decided to construe as a 
foolish friendliness, not liking to think 
that its tiny edge of insolence was 
there merely because a gentleman had 
brought her home. She unlocked the 
door, she opened it... and saw that 
on her sitting-room table, in the room 
that should have been dark, the lamp 
was lighted. 

A white envelope lay under it. With 
her gloved hands she snatched it up. 
Who had been here, in this room to 
which she alone possessed a key? Not 
... not... The letter was signed 
“2: &.” 

So Basil . . . Basil had been here! 
Then ... then... Stupid creature 


that she had been, so relieved, when he 
did not carry off her key ... as if 
he had needed to! All that he had 
needed was a minute alone with it, 
with a lump of wax in his pocket, 
while she brewed the tea. And now, 
having come and gone, he had it in 
his power to come again... come 
freely. 

Oh, she must telephone Martin, she 
must ask him to come back, to take 
ker away! They would be married to- 
night, why had she ever refused? But 
first she would read the letter. 

She read: “Little fool, nothing warns 
you! If you are such an idiot as to 
come back ... or even if you have the 
surprising good sense not to... you'll 
learn I didn’t warn you for nothing. 
There are lots of uses for a latch-key. 
For instance, you might find a man 
ever so quietly waiting for you, late 
at night, when you came home. Just 
like that. And though it’s easy to call 
the police, they have a nasty way of 
asking questions. By the way, be care- 
ful what you say to the coloured boy 
...I told my tale first! ... I hope 
Frame comes home with you, I like to 
think of his face, seeing this letter 
waiting for you under the lamp. But 
I can think of his face all right ...1 
guess he won’t come up, he’s too 
proper. You bet he means to be sure 
there’s no more scandal sticking to the 
sacred name of Frame. And there won't 
be. Something tells me. Mama’s boy 
won't go through that hell twice... 
not for nobody. I bet you. I’m betting 
(I mean it) my life on it. B. K.” 

And a postscript: 

“T pity Frame if the papers get this.” 

Her tongue felt dry as_ flannel. 
Heavens, what mad hatred! Oh, she 
must... indeed she must... get out 
of this flat. The telephone . . . she 
dashed for the bed-room door, switched 
the light on, and stopped... frozen... 

On the bed ... no, not on it... in 
it, was a stretched form. One stiff arm 
hanging... the open mouth, the dread- 
ful white slits of eyes. The sheet up to 
the pajamaed breast, as if covering 
wonted slumber in a familiar place. 
Awful red-stained pillow. Clothes on a 
chair, dangling garters... 

Crouched back against the door- 
frame, she stared at the bed, shivering, 
hearing in her own throat the rise of 
slow racking sobs that came quicker 
and quicker, and became at last a con- 
tinuous frightened whimper, like a 
child’s in a bad dream. The little clock 
ticked. There by the bed was the tele- 
phone from which in a moment ... 
when she had burned his unspeakable 
letter . . . she must take the receiver 
down. 

. .. The police, to whom she could 
give no proof of the story she had to 
tell .. . Martin... Martin to whom 
she had so quixotically lied, to whom 
she had said that Basil had renounced 
her . .. and Maud, vindictive hand- 
some Maud, eager to swear to the worst 
(oh, good-bye... Martin!) ... the 
vile grin of the elevator boy ... the 
police ... 

There stood the telephone... 
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VANITY FAIR 
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ji Mr. Raskob has very kindly consented 
to the publication of this excerpt from a 
personal letter, recently written to a friend 


& 2. Berens me that you want my advice 

about buying an Ampico. 
You will be interested to know that the Ampico has 
been in our home for ten years, during which time it 
has afforded my family and me most enjoyable enter- 


tainment, 


We are all particularly fond of good piano music 





and the Ampico’s reproduction of the playing of the 
world’s great pianists is done with a perfection almost 


unbelievable. 


You may judge how highly I esteem the Ampico 
by the fact that during the last few years I have pur- 
chased twelve of these instruments for myself, family 
and friends. 
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A (Gao Gilt Ce 


to meet Die preferences of any | a 


Peruaps her taste is for silverware with the subtle ele- 
gance of French designs or the patrician splendor of the 
Old English patterns. She may like the gracious charm 
of the American Colonial Period or the surprising new 
beauty of the Modern School. Any woman who enjoys 
the duties of a hostess is most happy to possess a tea 
service of International Silverplate. 

You can select a service that best suits the individual 
preferences, the dining-room and the home of the one 
whom you wish to please. . . . Always with anything 
of International Silverplate, from the largest platter to 
the smallest salt shaker; pitchers, bowls, candlesticks, 


vases, cigarette boxes, whatever your choice, you are 
positive of merit. Here is a gift to be made with pride 
and received with rejoicing. 

Every piece of International Silverplate carries the 
guarantee of a maker with a long and honorable reputa- 
tion for quality. Its craftsmanship does credit to the 
silverware. Ask for it by name, and notice the trade- 
mark. . . . Sold in the better shops throughout the 
country. Prices astonishingly moderate. A free booklet, 
‘The Rediscovery of Silverplate,’’ will be sent at your 
request. Ask for booklet HW-117. For this address 
Dept. E, International Silver Company, Meriden, Conn. 





The Chateau Pattern in International Silverplate is distinguished by a restraint and elegance characteristic of the Louis XIV period. It is 


perfectly in accord with the smartest table settings and harmonizes with the modern trend in decoration. . 


_ . As well as the tea service shown 


here, many other handsome and useful pieces are made in this pattern. 


4 INTERNATIONAR 


SILVERPLATES 
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verybody’s hair falls 


But make sure your scalp 
grows new hair regularly 
to replace what is lost 


F YOU didn’t find a few hairs in 

your brush and comb every day, 
something would be wrong. For 
everybody sheds hair regularly. It’s 
Nature’s way of keeping your hair 
from becoming a burden and an im- 
pediment. Under ideal conditions, 
a person should lose hair at the 
same rate, and in the same quantity, 
that he grows it. The important 
thing is to make sure that you don’t 
lose it any faster than you grow 
it. That new hair is constantly 





Scalp Massage 


Part the hair, lock by lock, and apply a little 
“Vaseline” Hair Tonic directly on the scalp. 
Work it in well with the finger tips, using a 
rotary motion. 
Begin at the back of the neck, behind the 
ears, at the temples (where hair usually first 
begins to get thin), and gradually work up 
to the crown of the head. 
This massage loosens and relaxes the scalp. 
t stimulates circulation. Removes any in- 
crustation of dandruff or dry, scaly skin 
that might impede the growth of new hair. 
Give new hair every chance to grow. 
Notice how “alive” and tingly your whole 
scalp feels after the massage. “Vaseline” 
Hair Tonic leaves the head clean and 


taking the place of what is shed. 
When hairs fall, those same hair 
follicles must produce new hair. If 
they once close up, it’s hard to get 
them to function again. Before you 
know it, they've gone out of busi- 
ness altogether. Thin hair and bald- 
ness are the result. 

Of course, you can’t literally count 
the hairs you lose and the new ones 
you grow. But you can be on the 
safe side and give yourself regular 
treatment to encourage the growth 
of new hair. 

Get a bottle of “Vaseline” 
Hair Tonic. Start today 
with the scalp treatment 
that is described here. 
This famous preparation 
has done wonders for 
people in preserving and 
improving their hair. 
Begin with “Vaseline” 
Hair Tonic now, even if 
you still have plenty of 
hair. It’s easier to keep it 
than to get it back lateron. 
Made bytheChesebrough 
Mfg.Co.,17StateSt.,N.Y. 


Vaseline 
HAIR =a. 











healthy. Puts back the natural oil that has 
been too often dried or washed away. 
Repeat this treatment before your regular 
shampoos. And in-between times if neces- 
sary. Brush your hair vigorously night and 
morning to remove loose hairs and make 
room for the new ones. 

Men use “Vaseline” Hair Tonic daily as 
a slicker, too. Rub a tiny bit on the palms 
of your hands and smooth them over your 
hair. It gives your head a sleek, well- 
groomed look. © ©@Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 1928 
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HAIR TONIC 
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The Man Who Had Seen Napoleon 


(Continued from page 86) 


smile at all. He went away after lunch- 
eon, leaving upon us no impression 
other than that of a dull young man in 
a blue serge suit and green tinted 
spectacles. Then, as a great secret, we 
were told who he was. I will not dis- 
close the name as the young man is not 
now alive. Suffice it to say that at that 
date his very name would set pulses 
racing from Delhi to Vancouver. And 
to us, thinking him a Mexican tenor, 
he had seemed merely a young man in 
a blue serge suit. We were outraged 
at the imposture of which we had been 
victims. It was no merely snobbish grat- 
ification of which we had been cheated, 
it was a perfectly legitimate experience 
of which we had been deprived. This 
young man, without his background, 
was merely a young man. Not a very 
exciting thing. But we had been given 
no chance to put him to the test; we 
had paid him no attention; is it sur- 
prising if we felt that we had been 
cheated? And now the man is dead. 

I am deliberately provoking, by this 
story, an argument with which we are 
all familiar, and which of all argu- 
ments is most calculated to lead to 
bitter words. “Either,” someone will 
say, “the man was interesting or he 
was not interesting. The fact that on 
discovering later that he was world- 
famous you were annoyed at the de- 
ception shows only that you are guided 
in such matters by sheer blatant snob- 
bishness.” Not at all. Such an argu- 
ment is analogous to that other idiotic 
argument (that acid test of the in- 
curable fool) according to which a 
fake which is mistaken for an original 
is as good as an original. You know the 
argument. “What I want to know,” this 
idiot-arguer will begin, “is why, if a 
picture is good enough to have de- 
ceived all the experts, it should lose 
all its value when once proved to be a 
fake. A picture which is classed as a 
Rembrandt in 1900, and valued at 
£40,000, is in 1908 shown not to be a 
Rembrandt and its value drops to £300. 
This shows what snobbish humbugs are 
all art-critics and all purchasers of 
works of art.” But not at all. Not at all. 
A work of art is an expression of per- 
sonality. Certain artists, owing to their 
general standard of excellence, their 
originality, their actual gifts, are 


known to possess highly significant 
personalities. It is not by one single 
picture that you judge a man’s person- 
ality but by his whole output. It is 
your consciousness, your recollection 
of their general high standard which 
convinces you that such or such an 
artist furnishes you with a significant 
interpretation of life. The importance 
of a Shakespeare, a Dante or a Goethe 
is not due to any single line or any 
single passage; it is due to the fact 
that they each possessed and demon- 
strated throughout their work rich and 
original personalities, the expression 
of which added a new or finer inter- 
pretation to life. A faked Rembrandt 
is immeasurably Jess important than a 
real Rembrandt owing to the simple 
fact that it is not original, that it is 
merely imitative and that therefore it 
expresses no personality, conveys no 
interpretation of life. It ceases to have 
any value beyond a “furnishing” value, 
and as such is expensive at £300. 

The same considerations apply to 
celebrities. There is no point in meet- 
ing celebrities if you meet them un- 
aware. It is only when you _ have 
focussed your feelings to the correct 
degree of awe and reverence that you 
can profit by such encounters. And 
your focus must be exact. Too much 
reverence will make them loom mistily, 
they will all become tall Napoleons 
with long white beards. But com- 
plete unawareness of their fame is 
equally unfortunate. They will become 
just ordinary people like you and me. 
People in blue serge suits: people 
with a faint scent of tobacco about 
their clothes. That would be very un- 
fortunate. If it leads to misprisal of 
our famous men, it leads, in the end, 
to mistrust of fame either as a crite- 
rion or an aim. People who frequently 
meet celebrities when in a condition 
of emotional un-preparedness are apt 
to become cynical, or bohemian, or 
even irreverent. These are unpopular 
things to become. So that you must 
in future, when you meet celebrities, 
be very careful about your focus. Al- 
ternatively, it might be wiser not to 
meet celebrities at all. Or only inci- 
dentally. Or without thinking much 
one way or the other about whom one 
is meeting. 


Encounters 


(Continued from page 59) 


he answered me in Chinese. Besides, 
he has been avoiding me for some time. 
Do go and talk to him as soon as the 
old buck leaves. You will see: he 
knows exceptional things; if only he 
weren't so disordered in his thinking 
... There, he is alone now. Go over to 
him.” 

“Not until you have told me what 
you invented.” 

“You would like to know?” 

He leaned towards me, and _ then 
abruptly throwing back his shoulders, 
he spoke in a low voice, in accents of 
strange solemnity: 

“T am the inventor of the button.” 

As my friend C had moved away, I 
went over to the bench where the 
“ventleman” was sitting, with his el- 
bows on his knees and his forehead 
in his hands. 


“Haven’t I met you somewhere?” I 
said to him by way of introduction. 

“It seems so to me also,” he an- 
swered, after scrutinizing me. “But 
tell me: weren’t you talking a little 
while ago with that poor ambassador? 
Yes, over there—the one who is walk- 
ing by himself now and is just about 
to turn his back to us. . . How is he? 
We used to be good friends, but he is 
a jealous sort. He can’t stand me any 
longer since he has found out how 
indispensable I am to him.” 

“How do you account for that?” I 
ventured. 

“You will understand immediately, 
dear Monsieur. He invented the but- 
ton, as he must have told you. But I 
am the inventor of the buttonhole.” 

“So you quarreled?” 

“Necessarily.” 
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Test YOURSELF 
Sor Sunlight Starvation 


yl ia tae 
“Ss HARA ass 


O longer need you suffer the health 
handicaps which come with “sunlight 
starvation”’! 


For new scientific methods — the conclusion 
of 30 years of intensive experiments and tests 
—have solved one of today’s greatest health 
problems. Sunshine— pure, concentrated 
“man-made” sunshine in your own home day or 
night—is now a reality. 


A Balanced Blend of Sun-Rays 
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12 TESTS 


Sinbight Seorverion” 


Do you tire easily! 

Do you*‘catch cold” often? 
Do you sleep badly? 

Is your appetite poor? 

Are you irritable, pessi- 
mistic? 

Is your complexion sallow? 
Is your hair dull, lifeless- 
looking? 


. Do you lack vitality and 


energy? 


. Do you suffer from indi- 


gestion and malnutrition? 


. Are you showing signs of 


premature old age? 
Is your resistance to di- 
sease low? 


12. Is your health below par? 












light its marvelous recuperative and health- 
promoting qualities. 


Thus minutes under the SunArc equal hours of 
outdoor exposure. And youneed NEVER miss 
the daily “meal” of sunrays which you must 
“feed” to your body to maintain perfect health. 


Amazing Results—Quickly! 


Would you enjoy looking and feeling like a 
new person, with those annoying little aches 
and pains, those periodic depressions, gone— 








You will be amazed at the benefits of scientific home use 
of the new Battle Creek Sun Arc Bath. New vigor, health, 
youth, follow these sunbaths as naturally as they follow 
prolonged daily exposures to the sun itself, but quickly! 


For SunArc Sunlight is a balanced blend én concentrated form 
of the tonic ultra-violet, the invaluable infra-red — literally 
ALL the visible and invisible rays which give natural sun- 









Only in the carbon arc — the 
SunArc—will you find ALL the 
health-promoting rays of actual 
sunlight. Not only ultra-violet, 
but infra-red, too! 


Greek SUNARC 4a 


© 1928, Sanitarium Equipment Co. 


your entire system toned up—your resistance to disease multi- 
plied so that you avoid dangerous colds—that “tired feel- 
ing” banished forever? Would you like to gain new, radiant 
health and strength? You can—with SunArc Sunlight! 


Get the facts about this amazing new low-cost health aid. 
Ask your Doctor about this method — used in the world’s 
largest health institution. And send for the: latest bulletin 
—“What Government Experts Have Discovered About 
‘Man-Made’ Sunlight” and the interesting free book, “Sun- 
shine and Health”. For your health’s sake—write today! 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Dept. 1636-T Battle Creek, Mich. 


‘Sunshine at the Snap of a Switch”’ 
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Also a com- 
plete collection 
of earrings in 
the drop de- 
sign. 


Th e lovely 
natural curve of the ear is defined 
gracefully by these vivid, mod- 
ern earrings. Small wonder, then, 
that ears have come into favor 


again! 


This original design by Schumann 
Sons is but one of the distinctly 
individual jewels you will find 
in this unusual shop. Because 
this firm manufactures as well as 
designs their own jewels, their 


prices are unusually moderate. 


(Established 1856) 


Schumann Sons 


Jewe lers,Inc. 
15 EAST 53% STREET 
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That Sophistication 


(Continued from page 68) 


Paris. They were conducting a salon. 
They had taken that top floor, in the 

old building without an elevator, be- 

cause it seemed to them artistic. 

Their effort was to get the French 
to come to their place and they did 
come of course. Why not? There was 
food and drink, an abundance of it. 

Longman and his wife spoke little 
French, about as much as Mabel and 
I. They couldn’t get the hang of it. 

Longman wanted us to think him an 
Englishman of the upper classes. 

He hinted vaguely of an English 
family, of good blood, ruined, I gath- 
ered. “How could that be—his having 
all of that money,” the young English- 
man asked Mabel. He, the young Eng- 
lishman, had taken a fancy to Mabel. 
“He thinks you primitive and interest- 
ing,” I kept telling her. I knew how to 
be nasty too. Longman’s father sent 
him a lot of money and his wife’s 
father sent her some money and—hav- 
ing all of that money—they fancied 
the idea of seeming poor. “We are 
dreadfully in debt,” Longman’s wife 
was always saying. 

As she said it we sat drinking the 
most expensive wines to be had in 
France. 

They had a crowd always about of 
course—feeding people as they did, 
wining them. 

The wine was brought in. It was 
opened and a glass poured for the 
blond wife. She always made a wry 
face at the first taste. “Henry,” she 
said sharply to her husband, “I think 
the wine is slightly corked.” Mabel 
thought it was grand technique. It was 
a word the blond had got hold of. 
When she said it her husband ran to 
her. We were in the large studio room, 
built for a painter. There was a glass 
roof. In the corner there was a cheap 
sink, such as you see in American 
small hotels. The husband, with a look 
of horror on his face, ran and poured 
the wine down the sink. 

Expensive, fine wine going off like 
that. I could see Mabel shiver. “I'll 
bet Mabel is a good economical house- 
wife at home,” Cook whispered to me. 

Longman began to talk. He liked to 
give the impression that he was in 
Paris on some important mission, say, 
for the English government — for 
Downing Street, say. He didn’t ex- 
actly say so. 

And to a book.—one, you were to 
understand, he had written. He did not 
say, “My Life of Napoleon” or “My 


Secrets of Downing Street”. Just how 
did he get it across? There was the 
distinct impression left that he had 
written several important works. He 
was like an author, too modest ré ally 
to refer directly to his books. 

We got all that, going on day after 
day, month after month, 

The Americans from Cleveland pre- 
tending to themselves they were im- 
portant people, the guests pretending 
they were important. 

They, the guests, pretending they 
had important reasons for being in 
Paris. A little string of lies, each tell- 
ing the other a lie. 

Why not? I went there with Cook, 
Mabel and the young Englishman on 
several occasions. Every evening the 
same, the same thing. 

Mabel, Cook and I got a little tired 
of the young Englishman sometimes 
and Mabel let him know it. It was a 
little hard on him and Cook. Cook 
had to decide whether he wanted to 
stick to him or us. He stuck to us—on 
account of Mabel, of course. 

He said it was a fair sight to see— 
the way Mabel could cut people out 
of our herd. We did make up a small 
herd, the crowd of us at our cheap left 
bank hotel. Cook came to live there 
and we got three or four more—males, 
you may be sure. 

We all used to go to Longman’s a 
lot. There was good food and good 
wine and we all liked to hear Long- 
man’s wife say the wine was corked, 
She always said it at the first taste of 
the first bottle after we arrived. When 
someone else came in she said it again. 
Mabel said she was sorry we had pro- 
hibition in America. She would have 
liked, she said, to spring it at home 
but it would cost too much. 

She said she had come to Europe, 
as we all had, to get sophistication and 
that she thought she was getting it. 
I think myself Cook and several others 
tried to give her some. 

She said the trouble was that the 
more sophistication she got the more 
she felt like Chicago. She said it was 
almost like being in America, in 
Chicago, the sophistication she picked 
up after four or five other Americans, 
all of them men, began living with us 
at our hotel. 

“T might have saved my husband all 
this money and got all this sophistica- 
tion I’m getting, or anyway all I 
needed, right in Chicago,” she de- 
clared several times during that summer. 


For There Was No Room in the Inn 


(Continued from page 85) 


The music had started with a crash 
in the dining-room. 

“Wonder if Tony can put them up,” 
mused the traveling-man. 

“They had to leave home so quick,” 
said the clerk. “They must of got in 
some sort of trouble.” 

“I don’ know.” The traveling-man 
pushed his derby back on his head. “I 
was wondering. .. . She seemed kind 
of different.” 

The clerk grinned: “Tough break 
for a young couple like that. Tough on 
them both.” 

ee 

“God help the kid.” 


The girl in the Syrian costume and 
the Roman senator came down the 
stairs slowly. They had their masks 
off, and they were whispering together. 
They passed beneath the mistletoe, 
and the old man put his hand against 
the hard curve of her back, and they 
danced into the room. 

“That little brunette isn’t a bad 
number,” smiled the clerk. “Why don’t 
you go in and dance with her?” 

“No, I’m too old,” laughed the 
other man, dropping his cigar-butt onto 
the floor and turning his toe on it. 
“I’m past that sorta thing. I just like 
to look.” 
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COMMUNITTY PLATE 


THREE-PIECE TEA SET IN THE PAUL REVERE DESIGN AT FORTY DOLLARS 


——SS>S>>>>—————— 


Westervelt 91928 ONEIDA COMMUNITY LTD 














Complete table services may be had in the 
Paul Revere, Patrician-Moderne, Grosvenor Perhaps the most perfect Christmas gift for the household where loveli- 


or Rick of Pease teva. ness is at home would be this Early-American three-piece tea set .. . de- 
signed by Community after museum pieces of Paul Revere’s own making 
... The delicacy and the intense individuality of this tea service are 
characteristic also of the other serving pieces, and of the table silverware 
in the PAUL REVERE design—a design noteworthy as a modern vehicle 
for the reincarnated beauty of a vanished age... At your jeweler’s—Now! 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD., ONEIDA, N. Y. 
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BELOW—Ermeto Watch with telescopic case 
of striped gold. Also in silver, smart leathers 
and gaily colored enamels. 


LEFT—Ladies’ 
case of new, center-open- 
white-gold inlay. Also : y ing type. In beautiful 
‘ “ colored enamels. Hinges 
and lock of diamonds. 


cigarette 


CENTER — Informal ci- 
garette case of gold with 


done in scenes of golf 
and other sports. 














Gifts of Modern Charm 


O those whose taste runs to 

strikingly unusual gifts, we offer 
our assemblage of interesting novelties, 
fashioned in the modern manner. 
For more elaborate remembrances, we 
present the distinguished Brand-Chatillon 
collections of beautiful jewelry and fine 
silverware. 


THE 





CORPORATION 
773 Fifth Avenue 


Savoy - Plaza 


New York City 
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The Charming Wife 


(Continued from page 91) 


“Why do you think I don’t?” 

“You don’t, do you?” 

“Jack does, he loves it, he wouldn’t 
live anywhere else.” 

“Jack! I am not talking about Jack. 
I am talking about you. Do you like 
i?” 

RB este 

“Oh come, Attie!’ 

“Yes, Sandor. I don’t mind.” She 
looked at him very gravely. The flush, 
the sparkle, all animation had once 
again left her. She was as he had al- 
ways known her, sweet and charming. 

“I can’t understand it. Now in Vien- 
na a woman would...” 

“No, you can’t understand it, San- 
dor, because you don’t know that I 
am very much in love, and that’s why 
I don’t mind it. It makes it all dif- 
ferent. Do you think that your ladies 
in Vienna or Budapest are any happier 
than I am, if they are not in love? 
I don’t think so. Isn’t that what really 
matters, isn’t that what we all want, 
and do you think that I don’t feel the 
same, feel what they do when I hear 
a waltz just because I hear it by myself 
and not in a tearoom?” 

The children came in from a walk, 
they flung their arms around their 
mother’s neck and pressed cold red 


’ 


cheeks against hers. They went out 
again. 

Day after day, thought Sandor, day 
after day. He thought of Jack Steyn, 
nice, kind Jack Steyn who during all 
these years had held Attie’s love. It 
seemed incredible! But then was any 
man nice and kind enough to merit 
Attie’s love for years and years? 

“If you'd like to go up and change, 
Sandor, Jack will be home soon. 
The Burgomaster is coming to dinner.” 

Softly Sandor shut the door behind 
him. 

Attie Steyn got up and went over 
to a window. She leaned her- head 
against the panes, crossed her arms 
and hugged her shoulders. She stared 
into the black-and-white garden, over 
the river and over the snow-covered 
grounds beyond. 

She smiled, she closed her eyes. 
With a little shiver she raised her 
hand and laid it over her mouth. This 
love! What would she be without it, 
how would she exist, how would she 
be able to bear everything? It made 
her good and kind and tolerant. It 
made her thus because, beside it, 
everything lost its importance. “Dear, 
dear...” She whispered a name, the 
name of the Burgomaster. 


Portrait of an Average American 


(Continued from page 81) 


hand will not tolerate the thought 
that there are any sex relations beyond 
those sanctioned by marriage. His atti- 
tude on the whole question is anything 
but pagan. Sex, to him, is a very solemn 
business, in no way connected with 
laughter; something that young folks 
must be kept away from, something 
not to discuss in either its normal or 
abnormal forms, and whose results, 
painful or pleasant, are not to be 
mentioned (2, 4, 5, 7, 9, 20, 28, 30, 
31, 32). His wife apparently does not 
find him a very exciting mate, for she 
is forever indulging in romantic 
dreams, identifying herself with the 
passionate characters on the screen. 
So dear are those dreams that she re- 
sents having their idyllic nature dam- 
aged by the introduction of an 
unattractive partner (37). 

Both of them are more than a little 
hypocritical concerning this and other 
matters. They would much prefer to 
pretend that the unpleasant things in 
life simply do not exist. If a problem 
is inescapable, ignore it; if a disease 
is horrible, never mention it. They 
are kind-hearted, with a deep-rooted 
aversion to cruelty and bloodshed (4, 
5, 6, 7, 18, 26, 27, 28, 34). On the 
other hand, they have no sympathy 
with criminals of any kind, although 
they hate to witness the enforcement 
of laws that they themselves have 
created (22, 23). 

Be it noted, by the way, that the 
average American policeman is a per- 
son much respected and feared by the 
movie maker, for he has much power, 
which he does not scruple to use if 
his dignity is slighted (21, 22, 24, 36). 

Our average American is still a bit 
uneasy concerning national solidarity, 


CG 


and is very insistent upon observance 
of the outward forms of patriotism. 
He is still frightened of agitators, rad- 
icals, and bolsheviks (12, 24, 25, 36). 
This fear is doubtless engendered by 
the fact that he is still intensely con- 
scious of his mixed lineage, and is 
likely to take offense at an insufh- 
ciently respectful reference to some 
race to which, as an American, he no 
longer, theoretically, belongs (11, 13). 
This same mixed lineage, however, 
has given him a considerable degree 
of sympathy with the peculiarities of 
alien nations. He is kind-hearted and 
easy-going, in the main, honestly de- 
sirous of living on good terms with 
the rest of the world. (11, 13, 18.) 

So there you have him, as some of 
his closest students paint him. And 
when next you see a bad picture, re- 
member that he, as well as Hollywood, 
is what is the matter with the motion 
picture industry. For an industry it 
is, and not an art. No enterprise whose 
paper is held by the banks and whose 
stock transactions are quoted on the 
exchange can afford to be anything but 
an industry. Those at the head of it 
are engaged in the manufacture of 
goods which they hope to dispose of 
in the largest possible quantity to the 
greatest possible number of customers. 
Consequently, if they draw up Thirty- 
seven Don’ts, be sure that they drew 
them up to please those customers. 
The motion picture, as some one must 
have said, is in its infancy. What’s 
more, it will remain there, until its 
present audience decides to grow up 
(i, 2,:3;4,-5, 6, 7, 3, 9; 20; 11, 12, 13; 
14, 45, 16, 17,.18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23: 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
Bo, 30,7). 


(6) 
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Florenz Ziegfeld, 
“Glorifier of the American 
Girl,” and Jean Ackerman 
and Gladys Glad of Mr. 

Ziegteld’s new success, 
“Whoopee.” 
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“ sea a Lucky Strike when you 
are tempted to eat between 





“ meals—they satisfy the craving 
r, for sweets and rich pastries. That’s 
‘i why thousands now reducing 


smoke them constantly. 


A year ago 20,679 physicians put 
themselves on record in confir- 
mation of the fact that Toasting 
makes Lucky Strike less irritating 
to the throat than any other ciga- 
y rette. That’s because Toasting re- 
moves impurities. Toasting also — 
improves the flavor of the finest 
tobaccos.That’s why the delicious 
| toasted flavor of Luckies makes 
; them a delightful alternative for 
things that make you fat. Avoid 
harmful methods to reduce. This 
way is merely common sense. 
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Men who keep fit have long em- 
ployed it. They don’t believe in 
tiresome, expensive ways. They 
dobelieve that Luckies do not hurt 
, the wind or impair the physical 
| condition—facts upheld by prom- 
| inent athletes, who are in a posi- 
tion to know the truth. 
When you are offered a sweet... 
when it comes time for pies and 
pastries ... pass them by and take 
a Lucky. Then you’ll never miss 
sweets. 





Reach for a 
Lucky instead 
of a sweet 


“It’s toaste No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 


© 1928, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 
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No. 1000 Candlestick, $19.00 
Sterling Silver 

















No. 108 Candlestick, $10.00 


—— 
“ No. 106 Candelabrum, 
Pewter SS 


% Pewter 










No. 1365 Bowl, $40.00 
Sterling Silver 


No. 25 Cigarette Box, $12.06 
; Pewter 














No. D1000 Coffee Set, 3 
No. D1000 Waiter. . . . 
Sterling Silver 


pc., $105.00 
45.00 ' 








6 No. 50 Cocktail Cups - $50.00 No. 4072 Beverage 





p Magy70 Ice Tub . $13.00 1 No. 1020 Waiter, 20-inch, 140.00 Shaker . $30.00. Ge 
Sir Lancelot Ice Tong, 5.00 ; , : 
ie : Sterling Silver Silver Plate 
‘ Silver Plate : 
Sm LANCELOT), } “° Hipppsewittte : 
Silver Plate ; ‘Seerling Silver 
Tea Spoons .. . Tea Spoons it 
__ Set of Six \ Set of Six 
Sierra . . $3.75 Oxford; "$13.50 
Sir Lancelot . 3.75 Heppelwhite, 11.50 
Sir Galahad . 3.75 





Francis Rirst, 16.50 
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Sir GALAHAD Oxroap 


Ve gift must be beautiful—for The name Reed & Barton stands for 


she loves beauty. It must be more than a hundred years of cares re | 
something that can be wsed, rather ful workmanship; for art and skill eae § i = 
than merely admired. It ought to developed through steadfast adher- 7 ‘ wit 
be something that will last and give ence to high ideals. Sterling Silver, Wee . 
pleasure after many Christmasses Silver Plate or Pewter by Reed & ba : 


havecomeand gone...Thenthe gift Barton has lasting character, quality, ; : 
you seek is Sterling Silver, Silver and value. Ask your jeweler to show aie <i 
Plate or Pewter by Reed & Barton, you the pieces illustrated here. es an 


TAUNTON, MAss, REED & BARTON yew york,N. Y. Ret os, a 


RII ie BARTON 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


STERLING JSC ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS \_ SILVER PLATE 
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Gears that Never Clash 
, Brakes that Operate 


at the Touch of a Toe 


res N are m iking the ae lichtt il dis- 
\ covery that the New Cadillacs ac tually 

usform the entire operation of driving. 
they find they can handle them with an 
mazing ease—that they can drive or ride 


ith a grateful sense of new security. 


\lways eager to be numbered among 
adillac cwners, their enthusiasm has been 
doubled. Vhey realize Cadillac has held 


eadfastly to higher and higher standards 


nd that all attempts at rivalry with it 
nly serve to emphasize its uniqueness. 


‘ears shift at the touch of a finger, 


vithout pause, wifhout clashing 








Found Only 


tn Cadillac-Buzlt 


Cars 
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an exclusive improvement of priceless 
value. New brakes, the most effective evet 
developed, require amazingly little pedal 
pressure. There is no steering strain, 
Vibration or shock. A new type of ad just - 
able front seat quickly brings clatch and 
brake pedal within easy reach. Security- 
Plate Glass removes even the remote haz- 
ard of flying glass fragments. 

The central outstanding fact in motoring 
today is that those who want the highes! 
tvpe of smooth unruffled 
riding and driving mus! 
turn to Cadillae or to 
the new Cadillac-built 
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No Steering Strain or Shock 
yy Features Assuring Safety 


and Peace of Mind + + +» 


LaSalle, or the new | les twoods on these 
chassis. Were others capable of produc- 
ing them, the price would be prohibitive; 
for, unlike Cadillac, they could not 

1 . : 
command the huge buying power ol 


( ieneral \lotors. 


The New Fleetwoods... In i mitoll refresh 
ingly beautiful Fisher bodies for the new Caddulae, 
ed and Fleetwood built. Nothing tn motordom 


remolely approaches these erquisile eramples of 
specialized eraflsmat s} p. Cadula La Salle dealers 
: Volors’ Deferred Pay- 

ent Plan. Your present car accepted at full market 
palue; pay balance out af income. The new ¢ adillae is 


1 $3295 lo $7000—a I pr cess. O. h. Detroit 
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ment house... voll. .. COPFES Pons 
dence... . Ts a mad but merry 
whirk And sometimes even Youth 
likes to sit down and rest for a 
erolden moment... At whieh 
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* For the WELL-GROOMED MAN.... 


“Wallace Dresser 
Silver for MEN 


A compliment to his good taste 
— and an assurance of yours. 


At your jeweler’s — or write R. 
Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., 712 
Wallace Park, Wallingford, Conn. 


No. 195 ‘‘Pullman’’ Hair Brush, Comb 
Pvetem @iloleeMelathiemiomerim(rielsaerhioe 


ing case, ostrich grained . . $27.50 


Hair Brush and Comb only, in the 
same style case, . . . . . $14.75 


An impor- 

tant feature 

of this brush 

is the espe- 

ciallyshaped 

handle de- 

“Albany” signed to 

No. 195-59 “‘Pulkman”’ Hair setiamsiattie give a firm, 

Brush and Comb in brown (actual Size comfortable 
leather‘case. «>, :.  .. ‘$27.50 , ated 


In imitation leather case, $15.00 


“Strand” Hair 
Brush, Cloth 
Brush, Comb, 
Nail File, Nail 
Scissors and 
Shoe Horn in 
brown leather 
case - $50.00 


“Albany”’ Hair Brush, 

Comb and Cloth 

Brush in brown leath- ; - 

naa oe Ole eeee eC liam siattiimr tite 
ér case: =... * S@fae - 
Comb in brown leather case 
Hair Brush and Comb BD Sink Je: Ae ee ea 
only in the same style 

ease: 3,4 6. $2650 


\\ ALLACE STERLING SILVER 
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The watch shown above is Helbros Model 
No. 84443, 15 jewels, 14k, solid white gold 
3-piece case. $42.50 
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Wry not give a 


wrist watch this 
Christmas? A_ gift 
¢ ; that is given with 


such joy and received 
with such gratitude, 
belongs high up on 
your Christmas list. And contrary to what you 
might first believe—Helbros Watches are not ex- 
pensive. Twelve to twenty-five dollars will buy a 
Helbros Watch with jeweled movement housed in 
a beautiful engraved case of smart design. For 
more than twenty-five dollars you may purchase a Helbros Watch 
with 15 or 17 jewel movement in an exquisite hand-engraved case 
of 14k. gold filled or 14k. 


those who choose to select a watch of still finer material there are 


solid gold, white or green. And for 


Helbros models set with sparkling diamonds, sapphires or emer- 
alds, in solid gold or platinum. Helbros Watches range in price 
from $12 to $1000. Ask to see them at your jeweler’s. 


“AMERICA’S MOST TALKED-ABOUT WATCH” 











Write to Helbros Watch Co. 
Dept. VF-12, 48 W. 48th St.. N.Y. C. 
for the Helbros Booklet “The Gift” 











$ 50 
2879 “Jack Mulhall” Jr., model . 16 


$9391 “Jack Mulhall” Sr., 15 jewels, 14k. 
whiie gold filled two-tone 3-pe. case. $40.00 
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15 jewels, 18k. solid white gold case, set with 
2 diamonds and 4 sapphires. 


19646M “Duchess” model 


18° 


74301 “Victoria” Sr., 15 jewels, 14k. white 
gold filled 3-picce case . . $32.50 


10401 “Victoria” Jr., mode! 
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The Rose Petals 


(Continued from page 75) 


Maitre Corbeau, sur un arbre percé, 


Tenait dans son bec un fromaze... .” 


Henceforth she was employed in 
promoting a hygienic foulard which 
was intended to fill out insufficient 
chests. 

“You understand; don’t get it 
wrong,” the proprietress repeated. “For 
the cream, you are forty; for the 
foulard, you are fifteen. In case the 
same customer should buy both, say 
nothing.” 

Lucienne was delighted with this di- 
version. She lisped: 

“T am fifteen yearth old, and before 
I uthed the Java foulard I wath almoth 
ath flat ath a pancake.” 

And she called Mme. 
mamma. 

Meanwhile, Madame’s peace of mind 
was troubled by a Monsieur Ledom- 
bricque. He was a brisk gentleman 
with hair dyed black, who dressed with 
old-fashioned elegance, and was very 
As he put in his ap- 
pearance at the shop quite frequently, 
Mme. Bégureuil became uneasy, and 
thought at first that he was attracted 
by her niece. She was deeply moved 
and filled with great pride when she 
discovered that he was really coming 
for her and that he was paying her 
court in the most discreet, most tender, 
and most superannuated manner. In 
order that he might have an oppor- 
tunity to declare himself, at each of 
his visits she would send Lucienne 
away on some pretext or other, and 
would expatiate on the deplorable 
situation of a widow who was still 
young, and alone in the world with a 
child of fifteen: 

“When she was born, I was twenty- 
six years old,” she simpered. “I am 


Bégureuil 


probably myopic. 


old, very old; I do not want to hide 
my age from you.” 

In response M. Ledombricque would 
knead her hands eloquently. One eve- 
ning he came just as these ladies were 
about to close the store. His dress and 
his feverish excitement betrayed the 
tenderest of sentiments; but at the 
very moment that Mme. Bégureuil was 
preparing to dismiss Lucienne, she was 
called by the attendant in the rear of 
the shop. 

“My child, since we are alone,” said 
M. Ledombricque, “here are twenty- 
five francs; hand me a jar of cream, 
quick. I should like to look a little 
young. ... But she must not know of 
this, by all means! ... And the cream 
will do some good, at least?” 

Mme. Bégureuil was returning; she 
heard, and her heart beat tenderly. 
Still, this poor M. Ledombricque 
would make a very enviable protector. 
. .. As to Lucienne, she wrapped the 
ointment in rose paper and tied it 
with a baby-blue cord. And she finally 
responded, in her most cavernous ac- 
cents: 

“Will the cream do some good! But, 
monsieur, look at me! I am forty 
years old. My eldest son is a gunner 
at La Fére. Before I found this cream, 
I was disagreeable in appearance. It 
has effaced my crow’s-feet. .... Why, 
there is mamma!” 

M. Ledombricque started, turned 
around, beheld the object of his love 
with disillusioned eyes, and fled. Mme. 
Bégureuil, pale beneath her rouge, 
was vacillating between rage and 
desire to faint. But Lucienne con- 
tinued, in her natural voice: 

“All the same, Auntie, I believe that 
I am beginning to get some under- 
standing of business!” 


The Babel of Bidding at Contract 


(Continued from page 96) 


self-evident, but, as the one hope of 
saving the game is to prevent the 
dummy from getting in twice, the King 
is lost in a good cause. Had the King 
of Diamonds been played to the first 
Diamond trick, the game would have 
been lost beyond peradventure. 

Sometimes it merely requires strate. 
gy of the minor league variety to win 
the game and yet only the kindness 
of the adversaries is responsible for 
the rubber. 

North Hand 


a Hand 
@-A,Q,J,8. 
7 <1,9. 
- A, J, 10, 9, 7, 4. 
&-3. 
South Hand 
@-6. 
~-K, Q, 10, 8, 6, 4, 2. 
©-K, Q, 5. 
@- A, 10. 


East dealt and bid a Diamond, 
South jumped to four Hearts which 
West doubled. The eight of Diamonds 
was opened, won by the Ace and the 
suit returned. South won with the King 
and led a low trump. 

West at once clattered up with the 
Ace and led a low Spade, East win- 
ning with the Ace and returning the 
Queen. This play lost the rubber and 
a few pointed remarks from West 
were forthcoming, the gist of which 
was that when the two of Diamonds 
fell on the second round of the suit, 
West could have no more. This was 
all too true and a Diamond return 
by East would have defeated the 
contract. 

The student will note that sound 
play by South would have won the 
game without contributory negligence 
on East’s part. The location of the 
Heart Ace is unknown but it probably 
is with West, because of his double. 
But there is no question that East can 
obtain the lead with a Spade and so 
South’s proper play was to kill that 
reentry card before taking the Dia- 
mond-protecting-trump out of the 
dummy. With the Spade out of South’s 
hand, East cannot get in to give his 
partner the ruff in Diamonds. 
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PIHE Christmas gift that will delight young 

if and old is one of the new Battle Creek Health 
Builders. With a Health Builder, overweight is 
banished for all time. Radiant health and vigor 
result from this delightful exercise. No wonder 
your gift of a Battle Creek Health Builder will 
be appreciated. Every member of the family will 
benefit by this scientific method of keeping fit. 







Pertect 
Christmas 
Gift 






No longer need distasteful diets, nostrums and 
punishing exercises make weight reduction and 
physical fitness unpleasant and difficult of attain- 
ment. In an amazingly simple, natural and en- 
joyable new way, the Battle Creek Health Builder 
takes off surplus weight and keeps the user in 
the pink of physical condition. 


The Delightful Battle Creek 
Method 


Only 15 minutes a day of delightfully sooth- 
ing vibratory exercise and massage — the 
unique method devised in Battle Creek, 
world’s health center—is the new way to discard 
that surplus fat on waistline, hips, thighs, legs 
and ankles. The rapidly oscillating girdles of the 
Battle Creek Health Builder improve blood cir- 
culation, tone up the muscles, aid elimination, 
stimulate metabolism and take off weight wher- 
ever you wish. 


A Model for Every Purpose 


There is now a Battle Creek Health Builder for 
every individual requirement. The new Univer- 
sal Home Model is ideal for home use. It may 
be used on table, dresser, or wall mounting — 
or with its special stand. The famous Athletic 
Model is very popular for home gymnasiums, 
schools, hotels, clubs, institutions, trans-Atlantic 
liners. The De Luxe Cabinet Model is the last 
word in beauty and utility. 


Health and Beauty Facts — FREE! 


“Health and beauty in 15 Minutes a Day”’ is a 
FREE booklet telling all about this new way to 
radiant health and beauty. It describes the three 
Health Builder Models completely. Get this fas- 
cinating story of the Battle Creek Health Builder. 
Write for your copy—TODAY! 


































Among the legion 
of world-famous 
beauties who keep fit 
the Health Builder 
way is DOROTHY 
KNAPP, procla:m- 
ed "The most beau- 
tiful girl in the 


. ry world.” 






Proven By The 
Test of’ Time 


The Battle Creek Health Builder is 
not an experiment. Over 80,000 men 
and women have used this unique 
—_— the only one of its kind 
that is synchronized with muscle 
tone. You can never “overdo”, with 
the Health Builder. Perfected by an 
eminent physician, it is scientifi- 
cally and medically correct. 


Blog Stender! 
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The gift that simplifies 
housekeeping .... and 
safeguards health %2 


IF you could wrap lighter house-tasks in a nice 
little box and close them with a not-to-be-opened- 
till-Christmas seal, wouldn’t you like to send 
them to some one you know? 


Well, you can come pretty close to doing just 
that. A General Electric Refrigerator is one sure 
way of making life easier for the woman who 
runs the house. 


It cuts marketing trips, it simplifies menu-plan- 
ning, it gives new ease and variety to cooking. It 


keeps foods safely, healthfully fresh. 


And now that you’ve decided on an electric refrig- 
erator, consider especially this new-day General 
Electric. It is radically different from all others— 
really “years ahead” in design. It is so completely 
automatic that it never even needs oiling. All its 
machinery is safely sealed in an air-tight steel cas- 
ing, on the top. 

These refrigerators are produced and guaranteed 
by General Electric—a strong assurance of their 
truly superior quality. For complete details, just 
drop us a card asking for Booklet N-12. 


itm. 
y 


GENERAL 3 ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 


“Makes it Safe to be Hungry” 





ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT of GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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There Is a Santy Claus 


(Continued from page 95) 


with the eagerness of Sindbad and 
the rare detachment of a sense of 
beauty. In a world too full of travelers 
who have written books, Eugene 
Wright has accomplished the impossi- 
ble feat of transcending them all in a 
single volume. The Great Horn Spoon 
is more vivid to me than any other 
travel-book I have ever read. 

Wright has the true qualities of the 
poet-adventurer; he writes his adven- 
tures as he lived them. Color, motion, 
action, the thud of rawhide drums, 
the flash of a Mahakam war-sword, 
these are all a part of his swift, packed 
sentences. Despite the handicap of 
some curiously ham illustrations that 
have been allowed to cheapen the ap- 
pearance of the book, despite an im- 
maturity and a certain cocksureness 
in his prose, his volume is still a thing 
to capture the imagination, to hold the 
interest of his reader enthralled. He 
fakes his A. B. papers and ships in 
the fo’c’stle to India; he wanders fever- 
stricken through Java and Bali; he 
has an escape from the Arabs that 
is as lurid as fiction; he penetrates 
the wildest coast of Borneo to watch 
the death-dance of the Punjaboeng 
Daiaks. Indeed, so magic is his prose, 
so compelling the dramatic sweep of 
his narrative, that as I read I seemed 
for a moment to be living these strange 
adventures with him; I felt that I, too, 
had actually paddled the Barito beside 
him mile after weary mile to its mys- 
terious source, listened with him once 
to the gamelans of Gitgit, trudged at 
his side across ancient plains of Persia 
toward horizons that he did not find 
alone. 

[Tue Great Horn Spoon, by Eugene 
Wright. Bobbs Merrill.] 


CARAVAN 


The Second American Caravan has 
set out along the trail of dried skele- 
tons of old ideas, parched similes, and 
abandoned _punctuation-marks _ that 
were left by the First; and a Purpose 
that was once a worthy Purpose seems 
to have dwindled and faded into ob- 
scurity. More and more this annual 
effort of our thwarted, groping, Sig- 
nificant Writers comes to resemble a 
literal caravan of intellectual drome- 
daries, plodding dully in single file, 
each in the footsteps of the one be- 
fore him, across the dry desert of 
American Literature, resigned to 
traveling nine days without royalties, 
heading mutely toward a mirage of 
Art that retreats slowly but steadily 
from them as they advance. 

[Tue Seconp American CARAVAN. 
Macaulay.] 


MR. HUXLEY 


There was an interval, after Antic 
Hay and These Barren Leaves, when 
Aldous Huxley’s only visible recogni- 
tion of the world we live in had settled 
down to a desultory pea-shooting, but 
if we had been shrewder we should 
have realized that the lull was an 
ominous one. For now, after a few 
vague rumbles, the whole damn Jand- 
scape has folded up and fallen in on 
us, and there is Aldous still looking 
gloomy and still laughing in the back 


of his cerebellum and here is Point 
Counter Point, a four hundred page 
novel, so help us God. The old remark 
about Tolstoy that in the middle of 
the night he would sit up in bed and 
cry, “Heavens! I forgot to put in a 
wedding and an eclipse!” holds for 
this novel, except that Huxley has put 
in not only everything but its opposite. 
And everything and its opposite en- 
gage in a protracted, ironic minuet 
through those four hundred pages. 
The fact is that in this age and de- 
cade, so active and so prolix, there is 
nothing in the way of entertainment 
that can compare with a novel by 
Huxley. For a special kind of cheerless 
laughter, there is simply nowhere else 
to go. Those characters, so intelligent, 
so articulate, so fluent with bright 
conversaticn, and so alone, so anxious 
to solve the riddle, so near to solving 
it, and so invariably dismayed by its 
insolubility, are Huxley’s own especial 
troupe. You will recognize under new 
names and hats some familiar charac- 
ters, but there are additions, And 
there is one vast addition. This novel 
is intensely serious. Huxley is not 
fooling this time, though he breaks at 
the last into the most savage and hu- 
mourless gust of laughter of all. He is 
vastly more concerned with feeling 
than heretofore, and the Punch and 
Judy show is enacted with almost liv- 
ing caricatures who are capable of in- 
tolerable passions, too valid for plea- 
santly melancholy tear-welling or jolly 
dismissal. 

[Point Counter Point, by Aldous 
Huxley. Doubleday, Doran.] 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


A month when both Huxley and 
Beerbohm have new books out is a 
Jean month indeed for the Society For 
The Suppression Or Anyway The 
Modification Of Hyperboles. Beerbohm 
opens his preface to his collection of 
a variety of things entitled A Variety 
of Things with the sentence, “I am 
an unexciting writer.” This takes rank 
as the worst example of self-analysis 
on record. It is legitimate, however, 
to call Beerbohm an “unexcited” 
writer; he most beautifully keeps his 
head. Some of the essays and sketches 
in this volume are far short of the best 
Beerbohm, but it must be remembered 
that this man’s correspondence with 
the electric light company would be 
worth a dollar a word. Take The 
Dreadful Dragon. Take T. Fenning 
Dodworth. Take the one-act play about 
the man who was caught cheating at 
cards. No one else could ever have 
had an idea like this. Gold may be 
discovered in Canada, and oil on your 
grandfather’s farm, but an idea like 
this one is never discovered anywhere 
but in a book by Max Beerbohm. 
Sometimes, as the preface points out, 
such an idea is found elsewhere, but 
that is only the fault of the copyright 
laws. This is one of the very few 
books that Mr. Knopf who so often 
breaks out with the Maecenas pox and 
“takes pleasure in announcing” may 
well take pleasure in announcing. 

[A Variety or Tunes, by Max Beer- 
bohm. Knopf}.] 
(Continued on page 140) 
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Moder lfouth Seok s | 


the SPIRIT OF TODAY 


OUTH—with its innate instinct for seek- 





ing new pleasures—has discovered the 
joy of decorating the table. And as a founda- 
tion for the new silver, the stylized flowers 
and the modern crystal; the new linen damask 
tablecloths and napkins of Irish and Scottish 
weave are being chosen by the younger social 
leaders everywhere. No other table covering 
can so superbly contribute to the modern 
feeling in decoration. The simplicity of the 
single underlying lustrous tone of color, with 
its shadow woven damask design, is com- 
pletely in the spirit of today...The new Irish 
and Scottish cloths of linen damask, execu- 
ted in many delightful designs and in many 
lovely shades of color, are now on view at 
your favorite shop. You will find that their 






prices are less than their reputation implies. 
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LOVELY LINEN 


DAMASK TABLECLOTHS & NAPKINS 
Ainpressively correct 
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THE SPIRIT OF TODAY IS VIVIDLY present @4y) IN THE NEW IRISH AND SCOTTISH WEAVES 





Grayco 


Cravats and Shirts this Christmas 


te LL ee | 
Grayco Style Studios 


at 
LOS ANGELES 





Things for the 





FOR A MAN’S ROOM 


The iron-bound chest, a Dutch 
antique, is from Virginia Van 
Vranken, In Holland. The iron 
silhouette in the background is 
from the same shop, and the 
pistol lamp and tally-ho trumpet 
bridge lamp is from Toat, Inc. 


NOTHER holiday season brings 

once more the problem of men’s 
gifts, and the question of what to give 
will undoubtedly cause anguish and 
chewing of pencil stubs among the 
givers. Vanity Farr offers these sug- 
gestions with the hope that they will 
ameliorate some of the bother and 
trouble which often precedes cheerful 
giving. 

Novelties are rare among the things 
acceptable to men. Ideas are old, but 
this season, old ideas have reappeared 
under many attractive guises. Inno- 
vations applied to old ideas have given 
them new life. Modernism in_ its 
simpler, and more direct forms has 
influenced strongly the things for men 
to be found in the more advanced 
shops, and this simpler phase of 
modernism applied to men’s things has 
given them an altogether masculine 
air. For example, the cylindrical cock- 
tail shaker shown on another page in 
this issue might well have been in- 


VANITY FA:R 


Well-Dressed Man 


spired by some bit of modern ma- 
chinery. 

Things to wear are among the giits 
welcomed by a man, but welcome orily 
when they are in style. For the benefit 
of those who may be in doubt about 
the current vogue in these things, the 
following suggestions may be helpful. 

A camel’s hair polo coat, double- 
breasted, and generous in cut, is one 
of the more expensive things a man 
can wear while motoring, at outdoor 
sporting events, and in the country. 
Since it is a loose-fitting coat, a stand- 
ard size is the only specification that 
need be given in buying one of these. 

Then there are shirts, especially 
sports shirts, always welcome in a 
man’s wardrobe, and the neckband and 
sleeve-lengths are sufficient measure- 
ments in purchasing them. One of the 
newer style notes is a knitted woolen 
pull-over shirt with short sleeves and 
attached collar, in plain white or solid 
colours, preferably white or yellow, for 
tennis, golf, and polo. 

A man can never have too many 
sweaters. One of the more acceptable 
ones is shown below, and in general, 
these should be solid coloured, pull- 
over style, with a “V” neck, with or 
without sleeves, and with or without 
golf hose to match. 

Cravats should have very minute 
geometrical patterns, or fine stripes 
in one colour on a ground of another 
colour, or be plain coloured. Spital- 
fields, silks, reps, baratheas, and 
foulards are favoured materials among 
well-dressed men. 

Hosiery is another solution to the 
gift problem. Dark shades of plain 
colours, preferably dark blue, in ribbed 
lisle, all-wool, or silk and wool are 
most acceptable. 

Pocket knives with corkscrew and 
hottle-opening attachments, keychains, 
collar pins, plain leather wallets of 
generous size, pipes, tobacco jars, belts, 
braces, handkerchiefs and books are 
among the things which may call for 
small or large expenditures, and which 
are well-received. Then there is lug- 
gage and special sports equipment. 


PRACTICAL AND USEFUL GIFTS FOR MEN 


A flat pigskin toilet pouch containing the usual articles—from Finchley. 
The gauntlet gloves are from Saks-Fifth Avenue. From F. R. Tripler is 
the yellow sleeveless sweater with a self-check, and the sports shirts, from 
the same establishment represent one of the newer developments in 
shirts. They have a pointed, attached collar with tabs and are made from 
cotton material in a barathea weave. The cravats are from F. R. Tripler 
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: Gifts FOR Gentlemen ‘ 
¢ piso i ) nee ¥ 
4) The articles illustrated are from a select assemblage of gifts planned Q 
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4 to please gentlemen of critical taste i¢ 
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3 - FOLDING HANDKERCHIEF CASE | 


Pigskin leather, bound with red mo 
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\e 
e rocco leather. $20.09 : 
v} I + ROLL-UP TOILET ARTICLE CASE 2. FOLDING CRAVAT CASE made 3 
\° from England. Pigskin leather, bound especially for us in England, Red , | 
: with red morocco, $2 5-00 morocco leather, $14.00 a 
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¥3 4 - FOLDING SHIRT CASE made especially for § - CRAVAT PREss from England, \ 
\e us abroad. Will hold six shirts and accessories, Satisfactorily removes all wrinkles. e 
7) Pigskin or red morocco leather, $ 50.00 Pigskin or red morocco leather, $5.00 ay 
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# ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKLET, IN COLOR, MAILED UPON REQUEST fA 
y\ ryy . ° ° . ° \ 
3 Telephone and mail orders are given immediate attention J 
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Alligator 
$10.00 


fa arg = 








Morocco 


Signet 
$12.50 









Enamel in 
Colors, $15.00 





Morocco Gold 
Stripe, $10.00 





Engine Turned 
Gold Finish 
$12.50 





Sterling Silver 
Clark Modern- 
istic, $30.00 





— 


Watch-Lighter 
Swiss, 
15-Jewels 
$50.00 


These living, 


What other article of jewelry is used so 
much and so happily as a smoke-lighter? 
Each time the cheery flame springs up 
at a touch, it is a warm glowing reminder 


of your thoughtfulness in choosing such 
a useful and beautiful gift. 

Let your lighter gift be “made by 
Clark.” Then you may be sure of a 





Alligator 
$20.00 








Plain 
$7.50 





Ostrich 
$10.00 


ey _—_ 


Snake 
$10.00 


Table Lighter 
Platinum 
Finish, $10.00 
Gold Finish, 


$12.50 


CLARK LIGHTER CO., INC., 


CLARK 


ALWAYS WORKS 
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Pigskin 
$10.00 
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Pigskin Signet 
$12.50 








Enamel, Black 
$15.00 





Brown Lizard 
$10.00 





Engine Turned 
Platinum 
Finish, $10.00 











Sterling Silver 
Clark 
Modernistic 
$35.00 





Watch-Lighter 
Elgin, 
15-Jewels 
$75.00 


asting 


lighter that always works, that is safe 





gifts- 


and clean and provides smoke lights for 
weeks with one filling. 

The lighters on this page are about 
half-size so that we can give you some 
idea of the many varieties and the range 
of prices to be found in jewelers’ and 


other good shops. 






580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Lizard 
$20.00 
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A New Kind of Motor Car Value 


es Sees Sc 


value which 7s measured not 


only by the dollar but by the finest of fine car standards, as well 


Whenever a man or women thinks of 


any General Motors ear, it is perfectly 
obvious that he or she thinks of it as 
the finest ear in its field. Back of this 
attitude toward all General Motors cars 


is the fact that they actually 


measure. Such value can result only 
when practically limitless resources are 
placed at the command of engineering 
and artistic genius of the highest order 
—as is the case with the Fisher Body 


Corporation. Itis Body by 





bring you a new kind of 
motor car value—value 
which money alone cannot 


CADILLAC «LASALLE 





Fisher which has enabled 
General Motors cars to 


triumph over the obstacles 


BUICK, OAKLAND » 

















GENERAL MOTORS 


OLDSMOBILE + 


which formerly restricted to highest 


priced ears the finest in motor car style. 


You see the result in the superb style, 
comfort and value of ev ery Body by 
Fisher. So plain are these superiorities 
that each month new thousands of men 
and women are attracted to ow nership 


ofthe General Motors cars listed below. 


PONTIAC + CHEVROLET 
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New Chrysler “75” 2-Passenger Coupe (with rumble seat), $1535.Wire wheels extra 


(uh 








Chrysler Originality Creates a New Car Vogue 


In the new Chrysler an enthusiastic public recognizes a new style that 
re-~styles all motor cars ...4 Once more Chrysler genius has demonstrated that 
American originality transcends the artistic abilities of the Old World...“ Chrysler 
offers in the new Chrysler, beauty and symmetry which owe nothing of their 
supremacy to the creations of European designers... "And Chrysler style is the 
accepted mode not only in America, but also abroad .. . Europe acclaims Chrysler 
originality as zealously as America—not simply because it is so honestly American, but 
because it so completely surpasses in artistic excellence all earlier motor car designs. 


New Chrysler “75” — Priced from $1535 upwards. New Chrysler 
“65” — Priced from $1040 to $1145. Ali prices f. 0. b. Detroit 
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Chis (hristmar Morning | 


N her gift table Christmas morning no present will gleam more 

richly than «Treasure» Solid Silver—or delight her quite the 
same. Taste and distinction are welded into every piece, and the 
patterns are designed to fit into the smart modern dining rooms 
of today. 

What a perfect gift would be the «Early American Style» 
3-piece Tea Set shown below! Price $223.00. Or perhaps a Sand- 
wich Plate ($36.00) or Bread Tray ($42.00) or Water Pitcher 
($100.00). 

Then there is the delight of being able to select a gift in 
dozens and half dozens in the flat silver, and still keep well 
within the limits of your Christmas budget! And it’s so pleasant 
to finish out sets in the patterns that people have chosen for 
themselves. 

Listed below are a few suggestions. A moment at your 
Jeweler’s and he will attend to everything. 


$10.00 to $22.50 $6.50 to $9.50 $1.75 zo $5.00 
6 Teaspoons, Reg. . . $12.50 Gravy Ladle Lemon Fork 
6 ButterSpreaders,Flat.15.00 Cold Meat Fork ..... 6.50 Jelly Server 
6 Dessert Forks Preserve Spoon ..ee+ 6.50 Cheese Server : 
6 Bouillon Spoons... .14.50 Salad Spoon, Serving ..9.00 Sugar Spoon... 3.25 
12 Coffee Spoons : Salad Fork, Serving. ..9.00 Sugar Tongs 3 
Steak Set, 2-pc. . + 10.00 Tomato Server... 9.50 PieServer...ceceee 5.00 


ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN CO. 
Silversmiths + Creators of Distinctive Tableware 
GREENFIELD-*MASSACHUSETTS 
Member of the Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 
STERLING 925/1000 FINE 


WILLIAM AND MARY 
STYLE 





‘Treasure Solid Silver 
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The Shops cf OCantty “Faw 





IMPORTERS 


Links— 

crystal 

spool—shaft 

rigid colors, 

Azure, Sapphire, 

Emerald, Garnet & 

9 Topaz. Each $3.50, 





Solid color scarves — 
natural silk barathea, S 


= see seventeen shades. H 

.* a . eo - 
E Royal, Delft, Each $3.50. Three I 

4 Brown: To- $10.00 

R bacco, Walnut, for 31 Sagal R 
Russet — Green: All prices T 

“ Myrtle, Olive, Re- aid 

S seda—-Red: Maroon, Postpaid. 
Copper, Wine—Gray: M 

Nickel, Silver. Also 





Mauve, Purple, Black. 





Pure white French linen 


i Kk 
handkerchiefs—cut out E 
initials made in I 


}Paris. Each $2.50. 
Albert Leonard George Ve 


Without initials— 
608 Madison Avenue, New York 






AEach $1.50. 

















Silver After Dinner Smokers Tray 


MODELLED FROM A FINE OLD TRAY AND ADAPTED FOR 
ITS PRESENT USE, THIS MAKES A MOST ATTRACTIVE AD- 
DITION TO BE USED WITH THE FINEST OLD SILVER. THE 
LAMP CAN BE LIFTED AND PASSED AROUND. IT 1S 9 
WIDE BY 14” LONG AND EXQUISITELY MADE. 


CRICHTON ‘&: 
EXPERTS IN OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
636 Fifth Av. NEW YORK § atSi°Sereet 


Write for the Crichton Portfolio of Gifts 
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A Novelist’s Laboratory 


(Continued from page 61) 


ow 


$42 


A faulty memory is the mind’s way 
of taking vengeance upon the irre- 
vocability of the past. 


$44 


The direction alone is real; the aim 
‘s always a fiction, even when we suc- 
ceed in reaching it, and often then 
especially. 


$45 
One finds it so easy to write his 
memoirs if he has a bad memory. 


$46 


A sophistry is but seldom a total! 
falsehood; usually it is a wholesome 
draught of lies, poisoned by one drop 
of truth. 

$47 

I must refuse to respect even the 

most honourable of convictions if the 


cause to which they are attached does 
not seem an honourable one. 


$48 


There is no graver wastage of emo- 
tions and intellect than the attempt 
to convince opponents who had never 
thought of having views of their own. 


§49 
By personality we mean the sum 
total of the possibilities glimmering 
behind the actual and accidental mani- 
festations of a character’s life. 


§50 


Shake an aphorism; a lie drops out 
and a platitude is left. 


ol 


om 


That would be a poor observation 
indeed which did not lead a clever 
man to feel that he had already 
thought of the very same thing, and 
its opposite. ; ; 


$52 


I bow in reverence before any truth, 
however trivial, which is born of ex- 


perience—and as for paradox, no mat- 
ter how scintillant it may be, I laugk 
in its face. 


an 


53 


“All this which you are dishing un 
as aphorism—do you by any chance 
think that these flimsy truths were 
not known to me long ago?” Dear 
reader, if you feel that way about it, 
you have given me the most flattering 
satisfaction I could have. 


54 


on 


There are no new truths on earth; 
and you expected to find them in these 
brief sentences? 


§55 


Ia the heart of every aphorism, no 
matter how new or even paradoxical it 
may seem, an age-old truth is beating. 


MISCELLANY 
$1 


Actors:—When good heartedness is 
excellently portrayed on the stage by 
the malicious, or benevolence by the 
ill-natured, or virtue by vulgarians, or 
jocularity by the melancholy, or men- 
tal superiority hy numbskulls, we have 
here types of actor which are often 
met with. But the really great inter- 
preters seem to be the ones who, when 
on the stage,can unconsciously expand 
to satanic or demonic proportions 
the essentials of their own char- 
acter which may he unknown even to 
themselves and perhaps can be so 
expanded precisely hecause they are 
unknown. 


§2 


Exalted Bug-a-boos:—When fright- 
ened we often cling like a child to the 
person who has frightened us. Sim- 
ilarly, nations make the leaders of 
revolutions into monarchs. 


§3 

A Purpose for Culture:—It is the 
final end of all culture to make what 
we call “politics” superfluous to man- 
131) 


(Continued on page 





There’s Nothing Like Leather! 


British leather, don’t you know, 
fashioned with British handi- 
craft into Boots—superlative 
Boots ... for town wear or for 
the varied diversions of the 
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country - 


The Harrow: A cusiom 
last brogue in Russia Calf. 


S 


nd for Catalogue “D” of 
Gentlemen's and Women’s shoes. 


FORTMASON 


BRITISH BOOTS, INC. 
At 719 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


between 63rd and 64ih Streets) 


Fortnum & Mason, Ltd, 
E 710 


ust. iv 
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The New York Shop of Forinum e* Mason, Lid., Piccadiliy, London, 
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Prix de Rome 


Solid Art 


Stylized and treated in the modern 


manner. Signed 


note d S( ulptors 





St. Christopher 
od 
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109 West 56th Street, New York oe Sauer 


Smart Gifts 


for Motorists 


French Imported 
Motor Mascots 


Bronze Hand-Wrought. 


Silver, chromium and gold plated, 


of the 


school. 150 exclusive subjects. 


Write for booklet 






Faune 
By Bazin 


$16.56 


TFrance’s most 
modern 


L 
Shepherd 
Stylized 
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EST. 
1750 Q | 


By Appointment to 





By Appointment to 


H.M.the King H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
SWAINE & ADENEY, Ltd. 
Specialists in 
Fine Leather Goods 





FINE PIGSKIN CIGAR CASES 
Tubular to hold 2, 3, 4, or 6 cigars. 
Illustrated list mailed on application. 

185 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. I. ENG- 


Cahlegrams: “SWADENEYNE LONDON” 











A Charming New 
Tea Strainer 


from England 


In Shefficld Plate 


$3.50 cach 


In Sterling Silver 
Hall marked $6.00 cach 





Both in the fol- 
lowing coloured 
ivorine handles. 
Lacquer Red 
Coral Pink 
Leaf Green 
Jade Green 
Amber Yellow 
Lapis Blue 
French Blue 
Tea or Fruit Knives 
Forks and Spoons 
from France 
$5 for six pieces 


MRS. F. M. CARLETON 
21 East 55th St. New York 








A Novelist’s Laboratory 


»(Continued from page 130) 


kind, and to make science and art in- 
dispensable. 


§4 
An Illusion:—The life illusion of 
many a nation, and of many an indi- 
vidual: They are dreading the approach 
of bankruptcy, and even feel that it 
may possibly be staved off, at a time 
when they are already in the midst 
of it. 
§5 
One in a Million:—He is a man of 
distinction to whom the yearning for 
freedom means something more than 
the thirst for irresponsibility. 


$6 
History:—Every war is begun on 
the most trivial of pretexts, is carried 
on for good reasons, and is ended by 
the most dishonest subterfuges. 


87 


The Civilized Politician: —When we 
get into a conversation with a politician 
of good manners and some intelligence, 
we usually make the surprising but 
appealing discovery that he really does 
not belong to his party. 

§8 

Class-consciousness:—A term to 
designate a strictly circumscribed set 
of prejudices, each of which glories in 
itself and in all the remainder, while 
they all automatically, stimulate one 
another to such an extent that the re- 
sult is a state of partial irresponsibility 
among the class-conscious, and a peril 
to the community at large. 


9 


Tr 


Utopia:—-Were politics possible on 
the assumption of complete truth, and 
jurisprudence cn the basis of com- 
plete justice. we should have no need 
of either politicians or jurists in the 
worl. 


$10 


The Political Subsoil:—There is no 
species of political conviction in the 


partisan sense, no matter how candid 
it may be, which does not send at 
least one root down into the thirsty 
soil of narrow-mindedness. 


Tr 


1] 


The Shanghaied Idea:—The more 
emphatic a political party’s rise to 
power, the more inglorious the flight 
of the idea in the sign of which it con- 
quered. And the degenerate bastards 
of the idea, the dogmas, conduct them- 
selves like legitimate heirs. 


§12 


An Error in Divine Justice:—We 
can accept the fact that in times of ad- 
versity (as for example after loss, or 
also after victory, in war) the innocent 
must suffer with the guilty. But we 
cannot understand why divine justice 
should so seldom allow the guiltiest of 
all to suffer along with the completely 
innocent. 


$13 


Good Party Men:—To be a snember 
of a party, some measure of naiveté is 
indispensable. Intelligent people who 
attempt to back their party’s platform 
down to the final detail always give 
the impression of being either con- 
fused or dishonest. 

$14 

Loss of Identity: —When a man joins 
a political party, no matter how good 
its principles, he always lowers himself 
to the level of the mob, for he has party 
associates. 


15 

Dilemma:—Which is more unbear- 
able in drama—profundity suggested 
by a puppet, or the staleness and bhore- 
dom of a life-like character? 


$16 


Impotence of Ideas:—-There has 
never yet been a philosophic or reli- 
gious idea which could have led to any 
actual revolution in mental attitude. 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Exclusively For FineCars 





Length 7 in. THE GREYHOUND Price $15.00 
Shown on Packard (640) Radiator Cap 
Our Mascots Fit all Caps 


TANQUARY MASCOTS 


INDIVIDUALIZE 


the best appointed cars in America 
Each a sculptor’s masterpiece 


Hand tooled bronze fin- 
ished in silver or gold 


Write for booklet for full selection 
TANQUARY MASCOTS 


351 South Norton Avenue 


Los Angeles, California 











HERRY confections best 
express all that is felic- 
itous in Christmas giving. 


‘ 2) 
300 Park Avenue 
Madison Avenue at 62nd Street 


5th Avenue at 35th and 58th Streets 
and in The Waldorf-Astoria 








1‘ 2 e DO's 





LIDO—For several years the 
favorite dinner jacket among 
smart young men—the new 
Lido achieves a distinction sur- 
passing previous models. 


Tailored-to-measure 
or Ready-for-wear 


$55 to $65 


Ranks he. 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
th Sirect 


Entrance on 











Here are the gifts 


| O SOLVE your Christmas gift prob- 
lems we have searched out those new- 
est, smartest, most exclusive things which 
every well-dressed man would really like to 
have. For instance— 

1. The braces for evening or formal day- 
time wear in a smart design of grey, black 
and white. Price $3.50. 

2. English hose of ribbed solid colour 
wool in plain colours. Price $2.50, with 
clock $3. per pair. 

3. This heavy plain white silk crepe de 
ine 


h 
») 


I 





$10. 


he really wants! 


> English muffler for evening wear. 
rice $12.50. 

We feature an especially fine assortment 
of imported neckwear 
tainable in all colours. 


(4) Spitalfields weave priced at $3.50 each; three for 
(5) Solid colour Barathea, $3.50 each: three 


each type ob- 


for $10. (6) Figured silk, dark grounds with small 
light figures. Price $2.50 each. 


Note—Check off the presents 
youselect; enclose your cheque; 
and we will ship them post- 


paid. Please mention sizes 
and colour preferences. All 
gifts may be exchanged. 


td bon & Gompany 


15 East 40th St., New York 


Shirtmakers—Importers—H aberdashers 


Such Christmas Gifts! 
Entirely 
HAND MADE! 








Kerchiefs of pure Trish linen with name or 
initials drawn into the fabric. 
Rolled hem $1 each, $5. box of six 
lor men 1.25 each, 6.50 box of six 
Hemstitched (finest linen) 

$1.50 each, $8 
For men (finest linen) 

$2.50 each, $13.50 box of six 
Colored Guest Towels of pure Trish linen 
hand woven huck in blue, green, yellow, rose, 
lavender and white-——with drawn filet motif. 
Hand hemstitched, $2.50 ea., $13.50 box of six 


Orders promptly filled 
THE PORTO RICO STORE 


Suite 408-0, 347 Madison Ave., New York 
1711 Boardwalk, Atlantie City, N. J. 
47 St. James Ave., 


box of six 





Boston, Mass. 
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Well-Dressed Men 
and Their Hats 


[ HERE is a marked trend toward formality in hats evidenced. 

One of the newest hats, St. Moritz, shown above, is par- 
ticularly appropriate for town wear. Its deep rolled brim and 
high crown is a simulation of the headwear of the Tyrolian Alps. 
It is dignified and formal, yet has an air of jauntiness that is so 
evident in the clothes of correctly dressed 
men. Newshades are cocoanut and hedge. 


Another hat that should be in the 
wardrobe of every well-dressed man is 
the new Kent derby. Its brim is medium 
in width and inclined toward flatness— 
the crown is full 





KENT 
. . « correct for town and business wear. 


For informal occasions or week-ends in the country Piccadilly 
Circus is still the reigning favorite. It is 
as British as Kensington Gardens and 
quite as refreshing. It has an unusually 
narrow brim that is generally worn 
turned down, and comes in a wide range 
of colors—dew, pearl, cherry, and a host 
of other shades. 





PICCADILLY 
CIRCUS The new Tyrolian Homburg is another 


model that is inspired by the headwear 
worn in the Alps. It has a narrow brim, 
curled sharply. The edges are bound. 
It is as formal as an Ambassador and 
every bit as impressive. 


Flanul Felt is made of fine quality 
hatter’s fur—a new pliable soft construc- 
tion. $7 to $20. The Hodshon Company, 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York. Exclusive 
Manufacturers of Sunfast Hats and 
Flanul Felt Hats. 


Tronn | Felts 


B. ALTMAN & CO., FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


and exclusive shops throughout the country 





TYROLIAN 
HOMBURG 











VANITY FAIR 


Fashions in Love 


(Continued from page 73) 


Such then are the two conceptions 
of love which oppose one another to- 
day. Which is the better? Without 
presuming to pass judgment, I will 
content myself with pointing out 
the defects of each. The older con- 
ception was bad in so far as it in- 
flicted unnecessary and undeserved 
sufferings on the many human beings 
whose congenital and acquired modes 
of love-making did not conform to the 
fashionable Christian-romantic pattern 
which was regarded as being uniquely 
entitled to call itself love. The new 
conception is bad, it seems to me, 
in so far as it takes love too easily and 
lightly. On love regarded as an amuse- 
ment the last word is surely this of 
Robert Burns: 


“I waive the quantum of the sin, 
The hazard of concealing; 

But oh! it hardens all within 
And petrifies the feeling.” 


Nothing is more dreadful than a 
cold unimpassioned indulgence. And 
cold and unimpassioned love infallibly 
becomes when it is too lightly made. 
It is not good, as Pascal remarked, 
to have too much liberty. Love is the 
product of an instinctive impulsion 
and a social resistance acting on the 
individual by means of ethical im- 
peratives justified by philosophical or 
religious myths. When, with the de- 
struction of the myths, resistance is 
removed, the impulse wastes itself on 
emptiness; and love which is only the 
product of conflicting forces is not 
born. The twentieth century is repro- 
ducing in a new form the error of 
the early nineteenth-century roman- 
tics. Following Rousseau the romantics 
imagined that exclusive passion was 
the “natural” mode of love, just as 
virtue and reasonableness were the 
“natural” forms of men’s social be- 
haviour. Get rid of priests and kings, 
and men will be for ever good and 
happy; poor Shelley’s faith in this 
palpable nonsense remained unshaken 
to the end. He believed also in the com- 
plementary paralogism that you had 
only to get rid of social restraints 
and erroneous religious mythology to 
make the Grand Passion universally 
chronic. Like the later Mussets and 
Sands he failed to see that the Grand 
Passion was produced by the restraints 
that opposed themselves to the sexual 
impulse, just as the deep lake is pro- 
duced ‘by the dam that bars the pas- 
sage of the stream and the flight of 
the aeroplane by the air which resists 
the impulsion given to it by the mo- 
tor. There would be no air-resistance 
in a vacuum; but precisely for that 
reason the machine would not leave 
the ground or even move at all. Where 
there are no psychological or external 
restraints, the Grand Passion does 
not come into existence and must be 
artificially cultivated, as George Sand 
and Musset cultivated it—with what 
painful and grotesque results the epi- 
sode of Venice made only too ludi- 
crously manifest. 

“Paime et je veux pdlir; jaime et 
je veux souffrir,” says Musset with 
his usual hysterically masochistic em- 
phasis. Our young contemporaries do 
not wish to suffer or grow pale; on 
the contrary, they have a most deter- 
mined desire to grow pink and enjoy 
themselves. But too much enjoyment 


“blunts the fine point of seldom plea- 
sure.” Unrestrained indulgence kills 
not merely passion, but in the end 
even amusement. Too much liberty 
is as life-destroying as too much 
restraint. The present fashion in love. 
making is likely to be short, because 
love that is psychologically too easy 
is not interesting. Such, at any rate, 
was evidently the opinion of the 
French who, bored by the sexual li- 
cense produced by the Napoleonic up. 
heavals, reverted (so far at any rate 
as the upper and middle classes were 
concerned) to an almost Anglican 
strictness under Louis-Philippe. We 
may anticipate an analogous reaction 
in the not distant future. 

What new or what revived mythol- 
ogy will serve to create those internal 
restraints without which sexual im- 
pulse cannot be transformed into 
love? Christian morality and ascetic 
ideals will doubtless continue to play 
their part. But there will no less 
certainly be other moralities and 
ideals. 

Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s new mythol- 
ogy of nature, for example, is a doc- 
trine that seems to me fruitful in 
possibilities. The “natural love” which 
he sets up as a norm is a passion less 
self-conscious and high-faluting, less 
obviously and precariously artificial 
than that “natural love” of the roman- 
tics, in which platonic and Christian 
notions were essential ingredients. The 
restraints which Mr. Lawrence would 
impose on sexual impulse, so as to 
transform it into love, are not the 
restraints of religious spirituality. 
They are restraints of a more funda- 
mental, less artificial nature—emo- 
tional, not intellectual. The impulse 
is to be restrained from promiscuous 
manifestation because, if it were not, 
promiscuity would “harden all within 
and petrify the feeling.” The restraint 
is of the same personal nature as the 
impulse. The conflict is between a 
part of the personality and the per- 
sonality as an organized whole. It 
does not pretend, as the romantic and 
Christian conflict pretends, to be a bat- 
tle between a diabolical Lower Self and 
certain transcendental Absolutes, of 
which the only thing that philosophy 
can tell us is that they are absolutely 
unknowable and therefore, for our 
purposes, non-existent. It only claims 
to be what in fact it is—a psychologi- 
cal conflict taking place in the more 
or less known and finite world of 
human interests. 

This doctrine has several great ad- 
vantages over previous systems of in- 
ward restraint. It does not postulate 
the existence of any transcendental, 
non-human entity. This is a merit 
which will be increasingly appreciated 
as the significance of Kant’s and 
Nietzsche’s destructive criticism is 
more widely realized. People will cease 
to be interested in unknowable abso- 
lutes; but they will never lose interest 
in their own personalities. 

True, that “personality as a whole” 
in whose interests the sexual impulse 
is to be restrained and turned into 
love, is, strictly speaking, a mytholog- 
ical figure. Consisting as we do of a 
vast colony of souls—souls of individ- 
ual cells, of organs, of groups of 
organs, hunger-souls, sex-souls, power- 

(Continued on page 134) 
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BIGGER AND FASTER AND FINER THAN EVER 











Allthat wasbest in the past—all that the 
present approves—find brilliant expres- 
sion in Dodge Brothers New Senior Six. 


New Senior appointments are regal. 
There is a wide range of vivid and 
modish colors. A varied selection is also 
offered in the upholstery—every weave 
and pattern admirable for its taste- 
ful harmony and rich good looks. 
And you recognize in every curve 
and sweep of Senior coachwork, a 


new and vivid expression of smart car 
style. In action the New Senior 1s flexi- 
ble, quiet and fast, with sure, flashing 
pick-up, impressive smoothness at 
all speeds, abundant power and excep- 
tional ease of control. 


Indeed, before you have driven a mile, 
you will realize that Dodge Brothers, 
under the guiding genius of Walter P. 
Chrysler, have here produced one of the 
greatest cars in the world. 


Available in eight distinguished body types ranging in price from $1575 to $1845, f.0.b. Detroit 


PHODGE BAOTHEKRS 
NEW SENIOR SIX 
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You see 
it’s really easy 


WHEN it comes to gifts for men, the annual 
despair of the Christmas shopper is_tradi- 
tional. We admit that. But we deny the neces- 
sity for any such mental turmoil. 
this year! 


Especially 


Have you noticed the style trend in men’s 
shining raiment of late? Unmistakably, there 
are more starched collars being worn than for 
several years past. For business they’re the 
thing. And starched collars mean French 
cuffs ... and French cuffs mean cuff buttons, 
and there you are! 











Kum-a-parts! The most practical cuff but- 
tons made—and one of the few bits of chaste 
adornment well-dressed men will permit them- 
selves to wear. Snip—and they’re open. Snap 
—and they’re closed. Holding even the softest 
cuffs smartly in place. Made of fine materials, 
and guaranteed for a lifetime. Priced to suit 
any purse, up to $25. At jewelers’ or men’s 
Baer & Wilde Co., Attleboro, Mass. 


shops. 





m-apart 


Cuff Buttons 





Another gift suggestion for civilized men—The new 
Carlton automatic cigarette lighter, thinnest and 
most graceful of them all (“Snap the lever—there’s 
your light’’). One of the Kum-a-part products. 





A New 


VANITY FAIR 


“Life of Dickens 


(Continued from page 58) 


Dickens 


the 


family and the more 

abject Dickensians have kept up all 
these years. 

It is altogether preposterous that 

any letters of him should, in the year 


1928, still be hidden away from the 
public to whom he and they belong. 
Mind you, it is not as though some 
loathsome scandal awaits the fumiga- 
tion of time. Here, probably, is nothing 
akin to the long suppressed tale of a 
child begotten incestuous 
sheets such as kept the Byron family 
nervous for so many years. Here, 
iy, is no such scabrous stuff as con- 
signed the originally unpublished parts 
of De Profundis to the dusk of the same 


between 


sure- 


Museum until a libel suit dragged 
them into court and so_ brought 


them within reach of Frank Harris’s 
swift and feline Rather here is 


merely the intimate revelation of a 


claws. 


man of genius whose memory until 
this year has been entrusted to the 
care of a family which vaguely con- 


fused the art of biography with that of 
the undertaker called in to lay out the 


body so it should look nice for the 
neighbours. 

In This Side Idolatry, Mr. Roberts 
has boldly conjured up a farewell 


in which “poor Catherine” flares 


out in part as follows: 


scene 


“And I, Charles, am weary of hear- 
ing you prate of cant and humbug and 
hypocrisy. Is there a meaner cant than 
your empty catchwords’ You're the 


who boast your con- 
and break faith with 
every publisher! You, who preach char- 
ity, and pillory your parents and 
friends in your books! You, who rant 
duty and faithfulness, and desert me 
for a painted actress! 


If the little woman ever did make a 
theatrically effective exit speech on 


hypocrite; you, 
tempt for money 


her departure from Gadshill, it may 
conceivably have run something like 
that. For every point in it, at least, she 


could have quoted chapter and verse 
out of the long tale of her maddening 
life with him. It will be the task of the 
final biographer when he comes along 
to take that scanty and savage portrait 


you might almost call it a dirty 
thumbnail sketch—and fit it somehow 
to the dear Charles Dickens whom 


Carlyle knew long and well and whom 
he believed to be as kind and gentle 
and good a soul as ever breathed the 
breath of life. 

That final biographer must be one 
who will not only present but relish 
the wild contradictions in the spoiled 
child called Charles Dickens, who will 
chuckle touches of killing 
snobbery in the Great Commoner and 
who will know just how to assay the 
little deeds of treachery, vindictive. 
ness, cruelty and egregious vanity with 
which the aforesaid gentle 
was varied. Then since the work will 
remain, after all, only another foot- 
note to Forster, it will have to take 
apart that stubborn chronicler and 
look with a modern eye at the blinding 
and possessive jealousy which clutched 
him whenever Dickens made another 
friendship. 

Above all, 
the picture of one who, while produc- 
ing in miraculous abundance works 
which leave him with but a single 
peer as a creative genius in the 
history of English letters, did that 
work somehow from a crowded mid- 
dle-class home presided over by a slov- 


over the 


goodness 


its irony must encompass 


long 


enly rattle-pate and _ filled with 
squalling children. He produced 
those works while he tried, against 
every instinct cf his nature and 


for reasons which increasingly escape 
posterity, to be what he and his (to 
him) grotesquely important neigh- 
bours believed to be a gentleman. 

I do not know who could do this 
job so well as Lytton Strachey could 
and now that that acrid historian has 
disposed of the Virgin Queen and My 
Lord of Essex, one may hope that he 
will ponder the wisdom of adding 
another chapter to the greatest of his 
books—a chapter devoted (not too ab- 
jectly) to the most eminent Victorian 
of them all. 


Fashions in Love 


(Continued f 


souls, herd-souls, of whose multifa- 
rious activities our consciousness (the 
Soul with a large S) is only very 
imperfectly and indirectly 
are not in a position to know the real 
nature of our personality as 
The only thing we can do is to hazard 
a hypothesis, to create a mythological 
figure, call it Human Personality and 
hope that circumstances will not, by 
destroying us, demonstrate imagi- 
native guess-work hopelessly 
wrong. 

But myth for myth, Human Per- 
sonality is preferable to God. We do 
Human 
whereas of God we know 
nothing and, knowing nothing, are at 
liberty to invent as freely as we like. 
ii men had always tried to deal with 
the problem of love in terms ef known 
human rather than of grotesquely imag- 
ined divine interests, the pre would have 
been less “making of eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake,” 
secution of less burning and 


aware—we 


a whole. 


our 


too 


at least know something of 


Personality, 


less per- 


“sinners,” 


imprisoning of the heretics of “un- 
natural” Jove, less Grundyism, less 


om page 132) 


Comstockery and, at the same time, 
dirty Don-Juanism, less of that 
curiously malignant and vengeful love- 
making so characteristic of the de- 
bauché under a Christian dispensation 
Reacting against the absurdities of 
the old mythology the young have 
run into absurdities no less inordinate 
at the other end of the scale. A sordid 
and ignoble realism offers no resistance 
to the impulse, which 
spends purposelessly, without 
producing love or even, in the long 
run, amusement, without enhancing 
vitality or quickening and deepening 
the rhythms of living. Only a new 
mythology of nature will ever provide. 


less 


sexual now 


itself 


it seems to me, the inward resistances 
necessary to turn sexual impulse into 
love, and provide them in a form 
which the critical intelligence of post- 
Nietzschean youth can respect. By 
means of such a conception a new 
fashion in love may he created, a 
mode more beautiful and convenient, 
more healthful and elegant than any 
among men since the days of 
and pagan antiquity. 
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Make your car winter-proof now 
with one supply of Eveready Prestone. 
Unfailing protection without renewal... 
safe, harmless, never overheats 


EVEREADY 
PRESTONE 


(TRADEMARK) 
For the Preparation of 


The Perfect Anti~Freeze 


You can drive all winter with perfect safety 
and freedom from worry if you protect your 
car now with one supply of Eveready Pres- 
tone, the perfect anti-freeze. You can use 
your car every day, all winter, through cold or 
warm weather without worry or concern about 
freezing or overheating. Eveready Prestone 
never deteriorates while in use and never 
causes a car to overheat. 


Here at last is an anti-freeze without a 
fault—a product marketed and guaranteed 
by National Carbon Company, Inc., makers 
of Eveready Flashlights and Eveready Radio 
Batteries—an anti-freeze that has been devel- 
oped by extensive scientific research to meet 
every specification set up by the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards for “an ideal anti-freeze.” 


Unfailing protection all winter 


Eveready Prestone will not boil away, evap- 
orate or deteriorate in any way while in ser- 
vice. It is odorless. It will not mar the paint 
or corrode the materials of the circulating 
system. It will not leave deposits. It is as 
free-flowing as water and will not become 





sluggish at low temperatures. Eveready Pres- 
tone is the perfect anti-freeze—welcomed by 
motorists everywhere as the most thoroughly 
satisfactory answer to the problem of winter 
protection. 

Eveready Prestone has the unqualified 
endorsement of leading motor-car manufac- 
turers, motor fleet operators and thousands of 
individual users. They have found it to pro- 
vide unfailing, trouble-free protection under 
every condition of winter driving. 

Eveready Prestone is used to protect the 
huge, costly engines of dirigibles against the 
hazards of freezing, a danger that necessitates 
the surest safeguard. You can protect your own 
car with the same assurance of permanent 
safety. 


Most economical to use 


Eveready Prestone is not an ordinary mixture 
or solution. It is an entirely new conception 
of an anti-freeze—sold in pure, undiluted 
form. Eveready Prestone is the most eco- 
nomical anti-freeze you can buy. It costs more 
initially, but less is required to give complete 




















oe 
points of 
superiority 
1 Gives complete protection 


2 Does not boil away 

3 Positively will not damage cool- 
ing system 

A Will not heat up a motor 

5 Will not affect paint or varnish 

6 Non-inflammable 


7 Odorless 


Does not become viscous at low 
temperatures; will not decom- 
pose at high temperatures 

Q Never deteriorates — economical 
to use 








qhe Perfect A nthe 





protection. It represents the best possible in- 
vestment in protection because only one supply 
is needed to make your car safe as long as cold 
weather lasts. Trust the safety of your car to 
the most thoroughly satisfactory anti-freeze 
ever discovered. Protect your car today with 
Eveready Prestone. 


Manufactured for 


NATIONAL CARBON Company, Inc. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Kansas City 


Units of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


By Carpipe aANp Carnon Cuemicats CoRPORATION 


Eveready Prestone 
does not contain any 


Freeze | alcohol or glycerine. 


Does Not Bail Of 


Each Eveready Prestone cat 
is sealed with a special safety 
cap that protects the pur- 
chaser against the possibility 
of substitution or adultera- 
tion, Look for this cap. 
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combines rich beauty with practical 
value. It has been created in many 


styl 
the 


to 9-tube-chime floor clocks. It pos- 
sesses all the unique accuracy and de- 


pen 


Observatory Time right from the elec- 


tric 


the 


by ordinary clocks. Ask to see Revere 


Clo 


pon for brochure. 
REVERE CLOCK COMPANY No springs, no escape: 


ment, weights or pen- 


Revere Clocks 
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The RIGHT TIME 
for a Christmas Gift— 


THE CHIMING ELECTRIC CLOCK! 


HE Revere Electric Chime Clock 
is a striking example of a gift that 


es of authentic period designs, 
models ranging from mantel clocks 
dability of the Telechron...taking 


outlet ... and doing away with all 
winding and regulating required 


cks at your dealer’s, or send cou- 








CINCINNATI, OHIO dulum,—to cause trouble. 


MOTORED 
The CHIMING ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


Also available without chime feature, if desired 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR LITERATURE 


Revere Clock Company 
Dept. F.G., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me illustrated brochure about Revere Chime and 
Strike Clocks which will give me observatory time from my elec- 
tric light current. 


VANITY FAIR 








QR Condé Nast Publications 


ANNOUNCING 


the purchase by the Condé 
Nast Publications, Inc., of 


THE AMERICAN 
GOLFER 


GRANTLAND Rice, Editor-in-chief 


E ARE happy to announce that we have 

purchased from the Century Company, 

and will now publish regularly, THe AMERICAN 

Go.rer, thereby adding one more unit to our 

closely-related group of class publications, 
Vogue, Vanity Fair, and House & Garden. 

THe AMERICAN GOLFER, under the able 
editorial direction of Mr. Grantland Rice, has 
become a widely read periodical and sound pub- 
lishing property. Mr. Rice as editor-in-chief, and 
Mr. Innis Brown as managing editor, will con- 
tinue their active connection with the magazine 
under its new control. 

This purchase gives concrete expression of our 
faith in the future of a magazine devoted to a 
game which has so gripped the interest and imag- 
ination of the American people that it comprises 
over 4,000 courses, 4,000,000 players, an in- 
dustrial investment of $4,000,000,000 in courses 
and equipment, and an annual expenditure of 


$500,000,000. 


Subscriptions 


will be accepted immediately 
by the Condé Nast Publications 
at the following regular rates 


1 year (12 issues) $3.00 
2 years (21 issues) $5.00 


Sign, tear off and mail the coupon now! 
Conve Nast Pusuications, Graybar Building, New York City 
Enclosed find $5.00 for which send me TWO YEARS (24 issues) of The 
American Golfer, beginning at once. 

Enclosed find $3.00 for ONE YEAR (12 issues) of The American Golfer. 
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TOPPING THE LIST OF MEMORABLE GIFTS 
rely, beautiful — Lyon Steelart Bridge Sets will top many Christmas 


New, different, widely wsefid, fasta 
live desions and charming color combinations, « Craftsmen 


a ay ie 
lists. a Artists created their twelve distinctire 


rigid. # The tops, in satin. kemi-suede or leatherette, are washable 


i steel made them light, strong and 
and removable,  Steelart Bridge Sets are sold by furniture stores, 
MYL YON PS 


department stores and gift shops. 3¢ Four-color booklet upon request. 


—4 T 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS INCORPORATED AURORA, ILLINOIS S i R 


“Folding Tables and Chairs 
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gifts for an American Christmas 


THE same fresh, lavender fragrance that sophisticated 
Londoners 
gifts. In Paris, Yardley’s Old English Lavender Soap 


ae] 3 ” T ° 
known as “le savon des elegantes.” In the United 


Laricl oil aelacet Petey 9 — F arile<r 
cherish wil delight you in these Yardley 


is 
States it has been enthusiastically welcomed by 
distinguished Americans. 


ry a , 1 ’ . . 7 
Ihe purity ot Yardley’s soap is as unquestioned as 


its smartness. For many years famous beauties of 


England and the continent have entrusted their 
smooth skins to its care. Fine British families have 
considered the use of it as a precious tradition. 

To be sure that the Christmas gifts you give are 


fts of refinement and show your own good taste, 


give Yardlcy’s. Besides the many separate articles, 
there are combination sets in gift boxes. 75§c to $12 


for the separate articles; $1.50 to $12.50 for the sets. 
Yardley, 8 New Bond Street, London; 15-19 Madison 
Square North, New York; also Toronto and Paris. 
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Today, the London shop of 
Yardley is found at No. 8 
New Bond Street, in the very 
heart of that city’s most exclu- 
sive shopping district. Since 
the days of King George the 
Third, when the House of 
Yardley was founded, beautiful 
women and distinguished men 
have come to this famous street 
to find what is correct and new. 
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Replicas of Nature’s Handicraft 


Nature—the artist supreme whose gorgeous color blend-. 
ings are the despair of mortal man—inspired the: 
Orlano Nature series. 


An artist’s palette captured—the cerulean hue of ITALIAN 
WATERS with its phantom reflections of flickering sails... 
the brilliant plumage and ornate feather structure of the 
BIRD OF PARADISE...the cool, peaceful, refreshing 
FOREST GREENS lighted softly with seeping sunshine 
from high noon...the shimmering azure of the BUTTER- 
FLY,..the majestic colorings of the GRAND CANYON OF 
COLORADO embellished with the headdress colors of an 
Indian Chief,...the rich, deep verdant hue of EMERALD 
CRYSTALS ...the soft rose-tinted lustre of CORAL just up 
from the ocean’s floor...the bold, vivid, brilliant yellow 
and orange hues of CURITE—nature’s contribution to a 
modern age... and the extravagant color finale of summer 
—AUTUMN with its russets and browns, saffrons and 
golds, crimsons and maroons, depicted in a festival mood. 


The finest looms of Europe—following these master- 
pieces by an internationally known artist—have scored 
an artistic triumph in Jacquarded silk weaving. 


Each motif in the Orlano Nature Series is reproduced 
in six color ranges for perfect color harmony with correct 
Fall and Winter ensembles. 


The Orlano Nature Series will be sold throughout the 
United States by leading Men’s Shops. In New York City 
it will be sold exclusively by 


Weber & Heilbroner 


ORLANO 


NATURE SERIES 


Hand-tailored by the Makers of Orlano Mufflers 
GUEST NECKWEAR CO., ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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The Priceless Gift 
of Physical Well-Being 


The gift of health! of abounding vitality! of physical at- 
tractiveness—what could be more desired than this? 


And that is what the popular Savage Health Motor, ex- 
erciser and reducer, means to you and yours—physical well- 


being beyond measure. 


This compact, portable, health motor provides pleasant 
“passive” exercise—wherever, whenever you wish—at the 
touch of a switch. Its vibratory manipulation and massage 
tones and invigorates the muscles and vital organs, stimu- 
lates circulation, aids digestion, elimination and sleep, and 


furthers the removal of excess fat. 


The Savage Health Motor 
is compact, portable— 
(comes in handsome lug- 
gage case):—quiet and 
smooth running as an elec- 
tric fan. And its price is 
low—only $122.50 East of 
the Mississippi. 


Sold by leading stores. The 
coupon brings literature and 
name of nearest dealer. 





Due to its original method 
of “anchoring”, you can 
use this portable health 
motor on desk, table or 
shelf—just as you would a 
typewriter. No base or 


cabinet required. 


A Christmas Surprise—The 
Treasure Chest of Health. 


SAVAGE PRODUCTS DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION, Utica, N. Y. 
Subsidiary of Savage Arms Corporation 


Makers of the famous Savage-Stevens Sporting Arms, the Savage 
Wringerless Washer and Savage All Electric Ironing Machine. 


GREAT BRITAIN: Bedington Liddiatt & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 


SAVAGE 
HEALTH MoTOR 


Exerciser AND REDUCER 
Patents applied for by J. G. De Remer 


SAVAGE PRODUCTS DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 


I am interested in keeping and looking fit. 
Send me your story, “The Spirit of Health.” 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Puritanical French 


(Continued from page 57) 


worldliness and light, as far from 
Pudique Albion as Mistinguette from 
a Baptist pastor. Nakedness. is not 
technically “shocking” in France, but 
irreverent to the spiritual rulers of 
the world. 

Concurrently with the bathers 
pogroms, each touristic centre inland 
ran a concurrent newspaper campaign, 
at Lyons, Grenoble, Aix, at dear old 
Avignon. Hear what the Radical of 
the last city said this summer, and 
you will understand everything: 

“We strongly object, we French- 
men and French women, to this dis- 
graceful and impertinent custom of 
foreigners who have the privilege of 
visiting our city, and enjoying the hos- 
pitality of our world-renowned hotels, 
shops and restaurants, of promenad- 
ing our streets in the slackest and 
most negligible attire, tieless shirts, 
bare arms, once or twice even coat- 
less. If these people do not under- 
stand where they are, we must pity 
their natural lack of education, but 
nevertheless warn them that the pro- 
verbial patience and tact of the French 
people do not absolutely guarantee 
them immunity from a severe and pos- 
sibly painful lesson one day!” Perhaps 
another of those stonings, which 
helped to restore the franc. 

So then the matter simplifies. Sun 
bathing is not sinful in France but 
impolite, and only a little good will 


> 


on the part of its adepts is required 
to remove French objections to it, 
Some heightening of the normal 
phrases of respect and enthusiasm for 
the scenery, history, finances, of this 
nation, which the wise tourist has al- 
ways ready on his lips. Vive la France! 
well placed is worth more than a bath- 
ing wrap. 

And if not, there is always what 
Keynes calls the “economic factor”: 
the divine “pinky-pink” of modern 
Germany, the “galette” of France, the 
“boodle” of America. O eloquent, just, 
subtle and all-persuading economic 
factor, special protector of the tourist 
in Europe, whom no one could calm, 
thou hast brought to reason the hatred 
of mobs, the greed of governments, 
the churlishness of hall-porters, the 
spite of small officials; only but suff- 
cient barrier against all the might 
of national follies and vanities and 
hatreds. 

Who takest, in the long run, all 
the faults of the intruding tourist, 
wherever he may be, his crudity, his 
foreignness, his manifold  inferior- 
ities of taste, education and apprecia- 
tion, his tempting defencelessness, his 
irritating possession of ready cash, 
and covers them all with these two 
narrow words, “He pays.” Even the 
proper pride of the new Frenchman 
can do nothing very much against 
that. 


The Art of Getting What You Want 


(Continued from page 67) 


man. But bring, immediately, a bottle 
of Pommery brut to Mr. Fur-coat. 
And two glasses.” 

In a few seconds, the bottle of 
champagne stood on the table in front 
of the coat. The journalist rose and 
addressed the guests: 

“Mr. Fur-coat is in excellent humour 
today because he’s come into posses- 
sion of a brilliant and fine master. Mr. 
Fur-coat will drink champagne tonight 
and invites you, gentlemen, to drink 
with him.” 

The glasses arrived and everybody 
drank of the champagne. Only Mr. 
Fur-coat’s glass remained untouched. 
Nor did the journalist drink: he re- 
peated that he was a poor man, he 
would drink only coffee. Now an un- 
expected scene occurred. The journal- 
ist, noticing that neither the proprietor 
nor the head-waiter trusted the paying 
ability of the fur-coat, took all of his 
money and put it on the table before 
the fur-coat. 

“Mr. Fur-coat wishes to have an- 
other bottle of champagne,” he said. 

They brought him that, too. One of 
the guests made a toast in honour of 
the fur-coat. The waiters brought ham 
and liqueurs. Everybody at the large 
table drank and ate except the owner 


of the coat. He was a poor man, he 
stuck to his coffee. In about an hour, 
the fur-coat’s credit was exhausted. 
With a dignified gesture, the journalist 
motioned to the head-waiter: 

“The bill!” 

They brought him the bill. Mr. Fur- 
coat paid for everything and gave the 
waiters extravagant tips. The _ head- 
waiter turned to the journalist: 

“And you had a cup of coffee.” 

“Tl owe you that, just as I always 
do. Add it to my bill. I’m a poor man.” 

And he rose. The head-waiter, paci- 
fied by now, leapt politely to the coat 
and picked it up. 

“Stop!” screamed the journalist. 
“What are you doing? How dare you 
treat this distinguished guest as if it 
were a mere garment? Take it respect- 
fully into your hands, call one of your 
colleagues, and then—don’t dare to 
help me on with the coat but put 
me into Mr. Fur-coat!” 

His instructions were accurately 
carried out for he would not leave until 
two waiters lifted him and_ slowly 
pushed him into the fur-coat which 
the head-waiter held out solemnly in 
the air. Then, amidst the enthusiastic 
and loud applause of the patrons, the 
journalist majestically left the café. 
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The bronze—“Joy ofthe Waters” by Harriet W. Frishmuth 


The diamond, more than any other jewel, has ever 
been the gift of happiest portent. In ancient belief, 
it assured peace and happiness. 

New pieces of supreme beauty, created by Caldwell 
artists, offer delightful gift suggestions. 


Photographs of articles in keeping with any desired expenditure 
will be submitted on request. 
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In the watch-brooch above, a The racing whippets A novel rin s-~ 
tiny watch is concealed. It —one of diamonds Baguette diamonds 
is consulted by pressing for- pave, the other of imposed on sapphires 
ward the top of the brooch. black enamel. pave. 


J.E.CALDWELL& CO. 


Philiddphie 
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French, Shriner & Urner 


{ SHOEMAKERS FOR MEN }> 





STYLE 645 


v 


This mark identi- 
fies shoes as genu- 
ine Goodyear Welts 


Santa Claus 
turns “‘Pro”’ 


—, to the thoughtfulness of “Saint Nick” last 
Christmas, hundreds of golfers have cut down their 
handicaps this year by wearing ““TWIN-GRIP” golf ox- 
fords. 

*TWIN-GRIPS” reduce mental hazards by guarding 
one’s stance with skid-defying spikes—in rain or shine. 
They are as smartly styled as a sport shoe, rugged as army 
boots and comfortable moccasins. 

Armour, Cooper, Diegel, Espinosa, Klein, Turnesa and 
a host of other stars depend upon them. 

Just drop a hint to the family that you would like 
“TWIN-GRIPS” for Christmas. There’s a wide choice of 
styles and leathers—some with rubber soles, if you prefer 
them. 





Your reauest sent to Gcij Department, 61 Melcher Street, Boston, 
wit bring @ solder on other “Twin-Grip” models 
MINNEAPOLIS 


3 South 7th St. 
Browning King 


OMAHA 
Browning King 
15th & Douglas 


CLEVELAND 
1935-1945 E. 9th St. 
Browriing King 


ALBANY 
Reinhart's 
469 Broadway 


BOSTON 419 Euclid Ave. Nicollet at 8th St. PHILADELPHIA 
212 Washington St. 100 So. 16th St. 
430 Stuart St. DETROIT NEW IIAVEN PROVIDENCE 


230-234 Michigan Ave. Browning Kinz 


b Spade 
Chapel at High Shusher ah ads 


BROOKLYN 
Westminster & Eddy Ste. 


367 Fulton St. Browning King 


Washington Blvd. et 


Browning King . _ » 
> c Grand River SEATTLE 
Fulton & De Kalb Ave. NEW YORK 32146 Fourth Ave. 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 350 Madison Ave. ST. LOUIS: 


153 Broadway 
ye a wai 916-918 Olive St. 
1263 Bre udway ST. PAUL 
184° roadway 339 Robert St. 
P-owning King Browning King 
1265 Broadway Robert at 6th St. 


106 Michigan Ave. (S) 
16 Se. Dearborn St. 
Browning King 
Monroe & Wabash 


1002 Walnut St. 
Browning King 
Grand Ave. at llth St. 


Browning King 


CINCINNATI 
Browning King 
4th & Race Sts. 


MILWAUKEE 
8 Wisconsin Ave. 

















VANITY FAIR 


There Is a Santy Claus 


(Continued from page 124) 


STILL MORE IN AMERICAN 


There is a certain crisp pathos in 
Weaver’s style that adapts him pecu- 
liarly to the job of catching the nasal 
overtones and the staccato, chewing- 
gum rhythms of stenographer-speech: 
his ear is always alert for those re- 
vealing snatches of conversation that 
linger constantly in the air of the city 
above the rattle of typewriters and the 
roar of subways. Yesterday he trans- 
lated them into poetry; today he has 
woven them into a novel, and I think 
a pretty fine one. It is the story of a 
romantic stenographer and a_hard- 
boiled Marine; these are Weaver's 
own people, and he writes of their 
dreams, their bitter disillusionments, 
their tiny tragedies with a rare smile 
of sympathy that has only the slightest 
quirks of irony at its corners. 

[Her Knicut Comes Ripine, by John 
V. A. Weaver. Knopf.] 


DAVIS AND GOLIATH 


In Giant Killer Elmer Davis has at- 
tempted a more ambitious thing than 
he has ever undertaken before; and 
because he is an accomplished and 
sound writer, and because his theme 
is an inspired one, his current novel 
is profound and moving, and vastly 
entertaining into the bargain. He has 
done more than debunk David, King 
of Israel; he has brought him to life, 
a dreamer, a poseur, creature of the 
strangest contradictions, lovable in 
spite of them all. It is so very nearly 
a great book that it must not be 
missed. 

[Grant Kitier, by Elmer Davis. John 
Day.) 


PRANK 
Horace Liveright had kidded us again. 


Last month we said that Frank Sul- 
livan’s Innocent Bystanding was the 


funniest book on the market; and Mr, 
Liveright, stuffing his handkerchief 
into his mouth, held up the publica. 
tion of the book a whole month just 
to make us out a sap. All right. Frank 
Sullivan’s Innocent Bystanding is the 
funniest book that isn’t on the mar- 
ket; and now let’s see what elfish 
comeback Mr. Liveright can think up 
to that. 

[INNocENT BystTANpDING, by 
Sullivan. Liveright.] 


Frank 


IN LESS WORDS, ETC. 


WHEN THE TurTLES Sinc, by Don 
Marquis. (Doubleday, Doran). The first 
story is so grand that it doesn’t make 
much difference if the rest of the book 
doesn’t quite measure up to it. 


THe Srrance Case oF Miss ANNIE 
Spracc, by Louis Bromfield. (Stokes). 
This is the first good reason I have 
seen why Thornton Wilder should 
never have written The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey. 


TALES OF FresH Water Fisu1nc, by 
Zane Grey. (Harper). Here is the 
most enjoyable current volume on fish- 
ing, by a brother of the angle, an 
honest man and an excellent fly-fisher; 
readable, packed with information 
and entirely modest. If you like fishing, 
or if you like Zane Grey—and one 
of these qualifications or the other 
ought to include practically every male 
reader in this country—this is your 
meat. 


THE QueENn’s HusBanp, by R. E. Sher- 
wood (Scribner’s), and THE Front 
Pace, by McArthur and Hecht (Covici, 
Friede). Two Broadway shows that are 
all the more fun to reread in book form 
because they have such swell intro- 
ductions. 


(Continued on page 142) 


Wires and a What-Not 


(Continued from page 70) 


Wheeling December 17 
Arthur Olde 
Blackstone Hotel Chicago 
| KNOW BUT SHE MAY NOT BE HERE 
MUCH LONGER MOST IMPORTANT TO 
GIVE HER NICE SUITABLE CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT 
Dorothy 


Chicago December 18 
Mrs. Arthur Olde 
1110 Straight Street Wheeling 
SORRY MUCH TOO BUSY COPE GIFTS 
SUITABLE AUNTS WIRING COUSIN 
EMILY GET SOMETHING 
Arthur 


Chicago December 18 
Mrs Arden Schopper 
40 East Fiftieth Street NYC 
COULD YOU POSSIBLY DO US GREAT 
FAVOUR AND GET NICE CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT FOR AUNT CLARA YOU KNOW 
HER TASTES 
Arthur Olde 


New York December 18 
Arthur Olde 
Blackstone Hotel Chicago 
OF COURSE DEAR BOY WILL BE DE- 
LIGHTED 
Emily Schopper 


New York December 19 
Arthur Olde 
Blackstone Hotel ‘Chicago 
HAVE FOUND VERY THING AT YE LIT- 
TLE ANTIQUE SHOPPE GORGEOUS 
ITALIAN WHATNOT AUNT CLARA WILL 
DOTE ON IT 
Emily Schopper 


Chicago December 19 
Mrs Arden Schopper 
40 East Fiftieth Street NYC 


HOW MUCH 
Arthur Olde 


New York December 20 
Arthur Olde 
Blackstone Hotel Chicago 
GREAT BARGAIN ONLY ONE HUNDRED 
AND TWENTY FIVE DOLLARS 
Emily Schopper 


Chicago December 20 
Mrs Arden Schopper 
40 East Fiftieth Street NYC 
ALL RIGHT PLEASE SEND IT TO HER 
WITH OUR LOVE AND BEST WISHES 
FOR A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
Arthur Olde 
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Brand new! 


Fifty of the famous double 
edged Gillette Blades (one 
hundred shaving edges) tucked 
away in a sturdy, compact, 
colorful box. An original, 
personal way to carry your 
season’s greetings far into the 
New Year. 
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Gillette 
Blades 


EVERY TIME HE 
SHAVES IN 1929 
HELL THANK YOU 


SMART, masculine gift box that’s bound to 
be appreciated all over again each morning! 
Generous measure for generous shaving comfort! Not a 
short-lived present, not a frivolous one, but a soundly 
sensible, month-after-month gift that appeals to a man’s 


practical nature. 


And the distinctive thing about it is its newness... 
it is presented by Gillette for the first time this Christ- 
mas. You can be sure when you choose the Fifty Box 
for him that he has never before received a similar gift 


for Christmas—or any other time. 


P. S.—If the little chest with its regimental stripes attracts 
you, why don’t you make a bid for it after he’s used up the 
blades? It makes a charming cigarette box, stamp box, jewel 
case or general depository for the sewing or dressing table. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S. A. 











Mt. Rock Fleece 


OVERCOATS 


The belted model pictured above is a fine 


example of Overcoat styling, rendered doub- 


ly effective by the fleecy softness of the 


fabric. 


What no picture can show is the 


astounding durability of Mt. Rock Fleece, 


which is without precedent and without 


equal in any soft material. 


ADLER: R@CHESTER 


Clothes 


BROS. & 
ROCHESTER =~, 


he 4 
NEW YORK 


ADLER-ROCHESTER, 


INC. 
LOS ANGELES 





VANITY FAIR 


There Is a Santy Claus 


(Continued from page 140) 


Lire AND Times oF Pieter Stuy- 
VESANT, by Hendrick Van Loon. (Holt). 
He’s quaint; but he is entertaining. 
You won't feel a day older for reading 
this book, but you'll have a good time. 


Surps AND Saitors, by Stanley Rogers. 
(Little, Brown). Tales of the sea; the 
real stuff, caked with salt and crusted 
with barnacles. Illustrated by the 
author in good spirits. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE OF Topay, 
by G. H. Edgell. (Scribner’s). A good 
book by a layman, for a layman (I’m 
a layman myself; one of the West Vir- 
ginia Laymans) and for architects as 
well. 


CuitpermMass, by Wyndham _ Lewis 
(Covici, Friede) is required reading 
for those who are majoring in Wynd- 
ham Lewis, and optional for all others. 
As for criticism, it is possible to say 
and prove that this is fiction, that it 
is laid before the gates of Heaven, 
that the characters are male and that 
the author doesn’t think much of them. 


Destiny Bay, by Donn Byrne (Little, 
Brown) is a posthumous collection of 
stories by the great master of Glamour. 
They are as extravagantly Celtophile 
and romantic and entertaining as all 
of Donn Byrne’s work. 


Costumes BY Eros, by Conrad Aiken 
(Scribner’s) is a volume of definitely 
effective stories of people under pres- 
sure of love. Those who are curious 
about this emotion that Mr. Aiken 
has discovered could do worse than 
read these accounts of volatile and un- 
finished encounters. 


LAMENTATIONS, by Alter Brody. 
(Coward, McCann). This collection 
of four folk-plays of the American Jew, 
all of them laid in materially mean 
settings and all dealing with spirit- 
ually important characters, shows an 
artist of the first rank at nearly his 
best. The beauty and drama in these 
pieces are extraordinarily fine. His 
Jewish protagonists may not make the 
D. A. R., but they belong in the com- 
pany of Clytemnestra, Electra and 
Orestes. 


JincLinc IN THE Wrnp, by Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts. (Viking). Miss Rob- 
erts has gone, surprisingly enough, 
satirical, and when she is good, she 
is very, very good, and when she is 
had, she is somewhat depressing news. 
The author probably conceives of this 
as a magnificent tour de force and she 
may well enjoy reading it in her old 
age, but we will stick to The Time 


of Man. 


WarpPATH AND CatTTLe Trait, by Hu- 
bert E. Collins. (Morrow). This is one 
of the swellest and, I dare say, one 


of the most authentic narratives of ° 


frontier days: a genuine picture of 
Indian life fifty years ago by an 
Arizona Cowboy who saw and remem- 
bered and writes with sympathetic 
penetration. 


Tue Cuitprex, by Edith Wharton. 
(Appleton). Mrs. Wharton is eminent- 
ly aristocratic, eminently well-man- 
nered in her prose; she writes with a 
courteous irony of interesting and 


sophisticated people. If her current 
novel is not the most important book 
of the year, it is easily one of the 
most gracious. 


Tue House at Poon Corner, by A. A, 
Milne. (Dutton). And _ Christopher 
Robin goes hoppity, hoppity, hoppity, 
hoppity, hoppity, hoppity, hop. 


TRAILS OF THE HuNTED, by James L. 
Clark. (Little, Brown). It goes with- 
out saying that this is a grand book: a 
vivid and utterly authentic recording 
of hunting adventures in Africa, in 
British Columbia, in the Pamirs of 
Asia, illustrated with flawless photo- 
graphs, described in a prose that still 
retains the first flush of enthusiasm 
and that manages to convey it to the 
reader. The eager crest of adventure 
rears out of every paragraph. It is the 
perfect gift for any sportsman. 


THe Star SpancLtep Manner, by 
Beverly Nichols. (Doubleday, Doran). 
In the opening sentence of this one, 
Mr. Richard Halliburton introduces 
himself to the author as “the Beverly 
Nichols of America”; which is so pat 
that any further review would simply 
be gilding a couple of lilies. 


Goon Morninc, America, by Carl 
Sandburg. (Harcourt, Brace). I can't 
be kidded into thinking that Sandburg 
is good. To me he is just one more of 
the current American prose-writers who 
call themselves poets, straining, strug- 
gling, groaning in the honest illusion 
that they are experiencing a cosmic 
tummyache, and deceiving themselves 
but not posterity. Sandburg is an in- 
teresting American phenomenon, but 
nothing more. 


A Son or Eartnu, by William Ellery 
Leonard. (Viking). Between Sand- 
burg’s griped prose and the occasional 
pure lyricism of this book, the con- 
trast is peculiarly striking. Leonard's 
is a true poetic spirit, and his current 
collection of poems achieves at times 
the momentous and sweeping reality 


of Two Lives. 


Desert Drums, by Leo Crane. (Little, 
Brown). Here is the authentic history 
of the Pueblo Indians; not the remin- 
iscent picture of Indian life that Col- 
lins drew, but a thorough-going survey 
by a man who has ruled four reserva- 
tions of Indians for the Government 
and knows what he is talking about. 
His pictures are colourful; his sensa- 
tional facts about the current Govern- 
ment policy is political dynamite. It 
is a forthright and an important book. 


StranceE Fucitive, by Morley Calla- 
ghan. (Scribner’s). I should like to be 
the only reviewer in America who did 
not say that this book is reminiscent 
of Hemingway; but unfortunately that 
is the only thing to say. If it is any 
satisfaction to Mr. Callaghan, it is 
nearly as good. 


20 Hours, 40 Minutes, by Amelia 
Earhart. (Putnam’s). Presenting for 
the first time that utterly unparalleled 
phenomenon, a trans-Atlantic flyer 
with a sense of humour. A brisk, col- 
loquial memory-book by a charming 
aviatrix. 
(Continued on page 146) 
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Pyjamas, Silk, 
Others, Cotton, Wool, *, 


.00 
5-46.50 


Boot and Shoe Trunk 175.00 
Others 86.00-275.00 





Beverage Set 
thers 

Beverage Shaker 
thers 


75.00 
23.00-130.00 


8.00 
8.00-105.00 
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Umbrellas 10.50-25.00 
Shooting Seats 13.00-33.00 
Walking Sticks 3.50-29 .00 


Silk Gown 75.00 
Wool Gown 40.00 
Other Gowns 20.00-125.00 




















Four-in-Hand and Wide-End : Be 
Pipes 5.00-16.50 | ten n 1756. Clock and Barometer 35.00 
In Cases 15.00-65.00 Wrist Watch 25.00 Cigarette Case - 56.00 
Cigarette Lighters 2.50-25.00 Othas 25.00-85.00 a - _, 
.50-2.75 Wallet 16.00 100. 
Bow Ties 1 3 4.00-33.00 Others 11.00-100.00 
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CCELOTHINGS > 
Gentlemens Furnishing Govds, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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© sRooKs BROTHERS 


Merchandise especially suitable for Christmas Gifts is, 
under the new arrangement of the New York Store, concen- 
trated on the Street Floor where it is most readily accessible 


NEW BOSTON STORE: NEWBURY cor. BERKELEY ST. 

















2.25-7.00 


Silk Handkerchiefs in Various Patterns, Colors and Weaves 
Linen Handkerchiefs 50c-7.00 





Tattersall 
Waistcoat, 
Flannel 8.50 
thers 
8.50-14.00 
Leather 
Golf Jacket 
18.00 
Others 


18.00-22.00 





Motor Picnic Set 


256.00 
Others 42.00-256.00 





168.00 
thers 155.00-168.00 


Fitted Suit Case 
Oth 







Fitted Dressing Case 
Others 


Fitted At- 
taché Case 


43.00 
Other At- 
taché Cases 

17.00-70.00 





Wool Sweater 32.00 
Others 10.00-43.00 
Golf Stockings 8.50 
Others 1.50-15.50 
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Gif 
suggestions 


If each gift suggestion can 
be counted as a reason, 
then there are a thousand 
and one good reasons why 
you should visit Plummer’s. 
You meet here, no matter 
in which direction your 
eyes are cast, the proud 
creations of glass and china 
makers the world over... 
; in every color of the rain- 
bow ... in unique shapes 
and patterns. Many of these 
offerings are exclusive with 
our shop—they cannot be 
; obtained elsewhere. Thus 
i your gift“From Plummer’s’’ 
assures distinctiveness and 
precludes the possibility 
of duplication. 


1 Seu 


Pitter 








YOUR PERSONAL GREETING CARD ATTACHED 
TO A GIFT FROM PLUMMER’S IS A REAL GOOD 
WAY OF SAYING “MERRY CHRISTMAS.” 


Wn, PLUMMER 6 Gfa 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th St., New York ibintinn crime 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. Se 
— a 36 Pratr STREET 


954 CHaApet STREET 
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VANITY FAIR 











Trader Riddell, an old 
book-reviewer, appears 
on the stoep of Mrs. 
Ethel Reader, with a 
pack of review copies 
of current books. 





“MEANING NO OFFENSE” 


By Joun RiwvDELL 


with illustrations by COVARRUBIAS 


AVE you read the satiric book reviews in 
Vanity Fair by John Riddell, the unknown 
wit? Then you'll treasure the collection of them 
published by The John Day Company under the 
title “Meaning No Offense”, including satires 
hitherto unpublished, and the whole purporting 
to be the writings and conversations of Trader 
Riddell, an old book reviewer who drifts into the 
ken of Mrs. Ethel Reader. But let Trader Riddell 
talk: 


“Literature, Ma’am, Literature—as America has forced her 
to be, the home of the Best Seller and the Movie Contract. 
Scarce a high-spot, Ma’am, in the whole broad field of 
American fiction—nothing but a bright green expanse of 
waving bank-notes, and the swish of well-fed literary lions, 
slumbering in clover. Lying still there amid the royalties, and 
the first American serial rights and the second American 
serial rights, and the foreign rights, and the play rights, 
blinking at the whole pleasant prospect that stretches from 
here to Hollywood—and nary a bother about Posterity to 
prey upon their happiness. 

“Bound by the rites of Egbo, I am, to be blood brother of 
cannibals. Look at that thumb. Mencken bit it off, Ma’am, 
in an argument about taste. Me? I’ve seen the skulls heaped 
up in the Algonquin: Weaver and Farrar and Bentt and the 
rest. Blood brother to the cannibal critics, where there are no 
gods but their.gods. . .. But I was only a book reviewer... . 


“And I knew Theodore D—, the most important writer in 
America. . . . So they say. So they say. But I never could 
read his stuff. ... 

“God he was, in the Josh House there.... 

“Why, I was only a lad when I first interviewed Eugene 
O’Neill. ’'ve known all the Best Sellers—Hergesheimer, and 
Ernest Hemingway, and Sinclair Lewis. And I was present 
at the fall of the Bridge of San Thornton Wilder. Seventeen, 
I was—or was it sixteen? I can’t remember clear. .. .” 


Now could anything be a gayer Christmas gift 
for any friend who likes books? Seventeen bril- 
liant literary reputations are grilled to a beauti- 
ful brown on Trader Riddell’s grid. Put several 
copies down now on your Christmas list, and... 
we warn you... buy them early! 


160 pages $2 
AT ALL GOOD BOOKSTORES 


OR 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


25 WEST 45th STREET $ NEW YORK 
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Unusual in design is this pen- 
dant shaped like a vase and 
formed of emeralds. sapphires 
and rubies attached toa chain 
of “marquise” and “baguette” 
diamonds. 


To the newest feuers of fashion 
belongs this bracelet with three 
emeralds of “cabochon” shape, 
baguette diamonds, round dia- 
1onds and calibre emeralds 





330 Park Avenue -:- New-York 


1-3 Rue de Choiseul -:- Paris 
Established in Paris Since 1827 





Toadorn hat or gown, according 
to the mood, this little brooch of 
diamonds and bead-shaped eme- 
ralds 





Any society woman partial to 
lovely sewelry will appreciate 
these earrings of smal! eme- 
raids. rubies and sapphires, 
carved im the shape of leaves 
and set with diamonds and 
Platinum 


GIFTS OF FORETHOUGHT 


Prescient donors, who consider the gift theme at this 
time of year with the same deliberation which enters 
into their selection of a rare canvas or tapestry, will 
find an answer to every significant doubt on their 
Christmas list in the display of jewels which Mau- 
boussin, the famous craftsman, has brought from Paris. 


For whenever Mauboussin, leader of the Paris fashion 
in jewels, assumes responsibility for the holiday mode, 
a more distinguished, brilliant, and eye-delighting 
season follows. 


The New -York establishment of Mauboussin now pre- 
sents a collection of remarkable, new pieces designed 
personally by M. Mauboussin... ‘gifts of forethought” 
destined, by their pure beauty of stone and perfection 
of setting, to,linger radiantly in afterthought. 


THE JEWELS PHOTOGRAPHED ON THIS PAGE 
ARE ACTUAL SIZE AND NOW ON EXHIBIT AT 
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Arwarer Kent 


RADIO 


The 
Christmas Gift 


that keeps on 
giving 
Everything a big set could give you 


now yours in a little one 


The slimmest, tidiest, daintiest, friendliest 











little radio companion you could ever wish for 
—Model 52, the new all-together set for 1929. 
Yet it has the tone, power, range, all-round 


Unobtrusive Model 52 in the home of Ellis Parker Butler 


MODEL 52 A. C. Combining electric receiver and speaker in satin- 
finished compact cabinet. FuLL-vision Dial. For 110-120 volt, 50-60 cycle 
alternating current. Automatic line voltage control. Without tubes, $117. 


efficiency of a big set. 


It presents the famous Atwater Kent com- 
pactness in a new all-electric form—your re- 
ceiver and speaker combined in a shielding 
cabinet only 30 inches tall, 11 inches deep, 18 
inches wide. Nowhere near as high as your 
waist! 

No brow need be wrinkled over the placing 
of this convenient radio. Any little corner— 
any little niche—is just right. Let it place itself 
and efface itself. That’s the companionable 


On the air— every Sunday night—Atwater Kent Radio Hour—listen in! 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


little thing it is. Lay your book ormagazine 
on the golden top, and it’s a reading table. 
Fine place for a bowl of flowers, too. 


All four sides have a rippling satin fin- 
ish. There are two speaker grilles—front 
and back. Cords for antenna and ground 
connections are twenty feet long. So you 
can place your radio anywhere—out in 
the room, if you like—and hear the music 
clearly and in full volume from any 


A. Atwater Kent, President 


position. As adaptable as a small chair! 


The tone is even lovelier because of 
the blending of all that is best in Atwater 
Kent Radio in this complete, modern 
instrument. Everything you could hope 
for in a big set at a big price is now offered 
in a little one at a little price... And have 
you tingled to the thrill of easy, instan- 
taneous program selection with the At- 
water Kent FuLt-viston Dial? 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 
4742 WISSAHICKON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MODEL 40 A.C. A powerful, compact, all- 
electric receiver in a satin-finished shielding cab- 
inet. Futt-viston Dial. Uses 6 A. C. tubes and 
1 rectifying tube. Without tubes, $77. 


MODEL 41 D. C. Without tubes, $87. 





Prices slightly higher 
west of the Rockies 





*“RADIO’S 
TRUEST VOICE” 


Atwater Kent Radio 
Speakers: Models E, 


MODEL 42 A. C. Crowned lid, panelled 
corners, ball feet. FuLt-vision Dial. Uses 6 
A.C. tubes and I rectifying tube, with auto- 
matic line voltage control. For 110-120 volt, E.2, E-3, same quality, 
50-60 cycle, alternating current, Without a await. Ti different in size. Each 
tubes, $86. ; $20. 








MODEL 44 A. C. Extra-powerful, extra- 
sensitive, extra-selective. Local-distance 
switch, Futt-vision Dial. Uses 7 A. C. tubes 
and 1 rectifying tube, with automatic line 
voltage control. For 110-120 volt, 50-60 cycle, 
alternating current. Without tubes, $106. 
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ERHAPS you remember these dapper dummies of the gay 
Believe it or not, they had their flesh and 
>of the day. 
In a kaleidoscopic burst of bright and brilliant color and bold, bad 


and giddy nineties. 


ec ce ° > 
blood counterparts—the ‘dudes’’ and ‘dandies 


pattern, they expressed the taste of the times. But strange as they 


seem to us, they represented a groping in the right direction. They 


knew that color makes the world a gayer place to live in. 


E of this more enlightened age still 
appreciate the virtues of color. But 
we have learnt discretions, we de- 
velop our colors and patterns with subtlety. 
We shun the gaudy, we avoid the garish. . .we 
wear fabrics that are soft and rich in color, 
subtle and subdued in pattern—we have 
learnt the meaning of color harmony! Wear 
colors. . . your colors* 


%& We have prepared a series of Color Harmony 
Charts which show what colors you can wear. These 


charts are free—send for yours today. 


| 


STRONG-HEwat'7 FABRICS | 
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STRONG, HEWAT & CO.INC., 25 Madison Ave., N.Y. ) 
Send me, 'free, your color guide for light 0 , dark [ 
(black or gray) O hair. I usually buy my clothes at 


President 
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OT Pe Ne OF SPE CT OTE ee STS and I prefer............ 
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VANITY FAIR 


There Is a Santy Claus 


(Continued from page 142) 


Money For ALL, by P. G. Wodehouse. 
(Doubleday, Doran). Say what you 
will, say that his tricks are not new 
tricks and his plots have all been 
worked before, Wodehouse is still the 
funniest farce-writer of them all. He 
is just one thing; but invariably he is 
that thing perfectly. 


ListeEN TO THE Mockinc Bir, by 
Stoddard King. (Doubleday, Doran). 
Light verse—good light verse, that is— 
is not s») common in America but that 
we should be eternally grateful to this 
jingler for the unfailing suavity and 
good-nature of his rhymes. 





CavaLteriA Rusticana, by  Verga, 
translated by D. H. Lawrence (A. and 
C. Boni) is a collection of tales of 
Sicilian peasants, converted into Eng- 
lish by Lawrence’s fine Italian hand. 
In effect, Verga supplies the plot and 
Lawrence supplies the language, and 
the result is extremely fine. 


Goopsye, Wisconsin, by Glenway 
Wescott (Harper) is another collec- 
tion of stories, some of them exemplars 
of the admirable tale-telling of The 
Grandmothers, others informed with 
the mystical beauty of parts of Wes- 
cott’s novel, Apple of the Eye, and the 
whole constituting, according to the 
author’s foreword, his last instalment 
of dealings with pioneer material. 


Tue TONGUE OF THE HipveEN, by Hafiz, 
translated into English rubaiyat by 
Clarence K. Streit (Viking) is an- 
other attempt to attract to this great 
Persian poet some of the recognition 
that Omar Khayyam has won in the 
West, through FitzGerald’s translation. 
FitzGerald called Hafiz the most Per- 
sian of the Persians and said, “Hafiz 
and old Omar Khayyam ring like true 
Metal.” Mr. Streit has taken over in 
this rendition FitzGerald’s quatrain 
form of the rubaiyat and has rendered 
it with considerable beauty and sym- 
pathy. It is true that he has not done 
the impossible and equalled  Fitz- 
Gerald’s translation of the other 
Persian master. It is so obvious as 
scarcely to need affirmation that all 
lovers of Omar Khayyam should know 
Hafiz, his peer. 


CarIcATURE OF Topay, with an intro- 
duction by Randall Davies, F. S. A. 
(The Studio Ltd., London) is an ex- 
cellent collection of reproductions of 
master-works by contemporary Jam- 
poonists, many of whom are already 
familiar to readers of this magazine, 
including Covarrubias (inadequately 
represented, we believe), Fish, Martin, 
and Ralph Barton. The collection is 
worth owning for the sake alone of 
A. R. Thomson’s “Israel Zangwill”, 
Edmund Dulac’s “George Moore”, or 
Auerbach-Levy’s “Jed Harris”. The 
editor’s definition of the province of 
caricature shows that it was advisedly 
that much of what we consider the 
best in modern caricature was omitted, 
but what is included is, with some 
lamentable exceptions, amusing and 
valuable in its own right. 


Tue Women at THE Pump, by Knut 
Hamsun. (Knopf). A new novel by 
the author of Growth of the Soil is an 
event in literature; for Hamsun is 
beyond doubt one of the great living 


novelists. To attempt to estimate his 
novel in these narrow limits would be 
merely impudent. Anyway, we haven't 
read it. 


GENTLEMEN UNAFRAID, by  Barreit 
Willoughby. (Putnam). Biographies of 
six pioneer heroes of Alaska, including 
Scotty Allen, the greatest dog-musher 
and thoroughbred sport of them all: a 
narrative of courage and gripping ad- 
venture that has about it the full 
flavour of the North. 


Fish Are Sucn Liars, by Roland 
Pertwee. (Houghton Mifflin). A iiny 
sparkling novelette for an angler to 
slip in his pocket, and read on a sunny 
bank between casts. Told with rich and 
chuckling good humour. 


Memories AND REFLECTIONS, by the 
Earl of Oxford and Asquith. (Little, 
Brown). Documents of the highest his- 
torical importance and interest, written 
calmly and dispassionately by one of 
the outstanding figures of our recent 
times. 


MAsKs IN A PAGEANT, by William Allen 
White. (Macmillan). We refuse to re- 
view anything in these columns by 
William Allen White. After all, we 


have some pride. 


A THANK-YOU LETTER TO 
SEVERAL PUBLISHERS 
Dear Fellows, 

Well, I have just received five or 
six awfully nice books from you boys; 
and, to tell the truth, I really don’t 
know quite how to go about thank- 
ing you. It was just dandy of you 
to send them to me, and I appreciate 
it a lot; and the only reason that I 
have hesitated to acknowledge them so 
long is the fact that I honestly don’t 
know very much about their subject- 
matter. You see, in my career I just 
don’t happen to have rubbed up 
against Old English Porcelain, or 
Wood-Engraving, or Sex Life in 
Samoa. Of course I could know a 
little more about the subjects if I read 
the books; but even then I wouldn't 
know as much as the author did, so 
that would be silly. For a hook-re- 
viewer, anyway. 

So, if you fellows will forgive me, 
I wonder if you wouldn’t really like 
it just as well if I simply thanked 
you again most sincerely and then ran 
the names of the books at the end of 
this letter, and let it go at that? 

Gratefully, 
MINIATURES AND SILHOUETTES, by Max 

Von Boehm. (Dutton). 

Ovp Enciisn Porcerain, by W. B. 

Honey. (Harcourt, Brace). 
Cominc or AGE IN Samoa, by Mar- 

garet Mead. (Morrow). 

A History oF Woop-Encravine, by 

D. P. Bliss. (Dutton). 
Unratuomep Japan, by Harold W. 

Foght. (Macmillan). 


RECOMMENDED REPRINTS 


Guost Epicrams oF Oscar WILDE. 
(Covici, Friede). 

Psycue, by Pierre 
Friede). 

Tue Grove Epition or Joun Gats- 
wortHy (Caravan, I, II, and III). 
(Scribners’). 

REGINALD, AND REGINALD IN Russia, 


by Saki. (Viking). 


Louys. (Covici, 
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Let Your Gifts Typify New York 


@Any holiday remembrance for a 
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You see from the shoes themselves that the 
wearer has a taste for choice leather and 
correct, characterful lines. 

But more.... 

You know that he has identified 
himself with men of important 
social position. Everybody knows 
John Wards are worn by the 
men who wear the finest. 


SAVILE ROW— ——PRICED 314 [ee , 4 
TheseJohn Wardslabelamanbothby = “iii g oO ard 


appearance and association. You see ’ 


them worn among people who count. 
| 555 5th AVENUE, New York City 
(North of 45th Street) 





Other convenient shops in New York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Newark 
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THE LITTLE TOUCH 


THAT CHANGES FOOD 


TO Feast 


OW IT CAN be sold. Guasti 

Cooking Sherry is now legally 
available. It brings to you again the 
touch that changes cooking to 
cuisine, be your chef Pierre or just 
Mary Ann! 


It is the same fine sherry that has 
made the name of Guasti famous for 
years. .. with enough salt added to 
remove it from the beverage class, 
yet just enough to season foods for 
the average taste. 

If your grocer can not supply you, 
send 50 cents for a bottle of one 
of the Guasti Cooking Aids... 
enough to prepare several meals. 


“Treasured Flavors”’ 
A free book of recipes of famous 
chefs. Address nearest branch. 
Dept. 702. 


Italian Vineyard Co. 
operating the largest vineyard under one 
ownership in the world. Established 1883 

Los Angeles, Calif. New York 
1248 Palmetto St. 11 Hubert St, 


Chicago New Orleans 
400 W. Kinzie St. 628 Godchaux Bldg. 


Guus 


4 PRONOUNCED GWAH- STEE be 


COOKING SHERRY 


**¢ SALTED }-:- 


Permit No. L. A. Cal’ H10033 


The Guasti Cooking Aids 
SALTED . . . For Roasts, Soups, Sauces 
DO Guasti Cooking Sherry 
1 Guasti Sauce ala eer 


SWEET ‘or Fruit G — 8, 
P ey ae § Desserts 


0 Guasti Sweet Sherry Flavoring 

C) Guasti Sweet Port Flavoring 

0 Guasti Sweet Sauterne Flavoring 
(Send 50 cents for each bottle ordered. Postpaid) 





) Guasti Sauce a la Bordelaise 
DO Guasti Sauce ala Newberg 





A Novelist’s Laboratory 


(Continued from page 131) 


Even the most momentous ideas en- 
tail only political, technical, 
nomic changes. For mental revolutions 


and eco- 


are always confined to the individual, 
or at the most to small groups, and 
never affect all mankind or whole races. 
Also, whatever one may say, Chris- 
lianity since its beginning has exerted 
a spiritual influence solely upon the 
individual; its effect upon the com- 
munity has been exclusively political, 
and politics naturally tends to ob- 
scure all other spiritual elements with 
which it comes in contact. 
§17 

Terrorism and the Word:—The ab- 
surdity of terrorism lies in the fact 
that the most extreme factions, 
ever strongly opposed in their political 
views they may be, will always even- 
tually unite. This is so for the simple 
reason that these factions are much 
less concerned with the ideas which 
they are supposed to represent than 
with the desire to rule which they 
necessarily share in common. Ter- 
rorism can be assured of a certain 
crude temporary domination, but 
never of victory, which must in 
the end be won through intellectual 
means. All superior power maintained 
by physical means is temporarily lim- 
ited, for it is condemned by physio- 
logical laws to gradual exhaustion— 


how- 


whereas the mind is a source of con- 
stant self-renewal. Thus in the end it 
necessarily triumphs over might, with 
the aid of the word, which is born of 
the mind and becomes immortal. 


§18 


The Lazy Virtues:—Those virtues 
are praised Joudest which do not re- 
quire either mental effort, energy, or 
self-conquest. Thus especially—patriot- 
ism and the fear of God. Would we 
not be justified in suspecting that they 
are not virtues at all, but were merely 
so labelled by those tribunals which 
derive the greatest advantage from this 
opinion—the state and the church? 

$19 

A World Epidemic:—Snobbery is so 
prevalent a mental malady in our times 
that one might almost characterize it 
as epidemic or endemic, and might 
reasonably compare it with tuberculo- 
sis. To not a few people it is even fatal, 
though the dissolution of the mind is 
not, of course, so easy to determine as 
the death of the human body. In the 
majority of cases snobbery develops 
surreptitiously, often almost imper- 
ceptibly. And at times it can only be 
determined by the minute ex- 
amination of the mind, just as tuber- 
be first revealed by an 
inherited 
light and severe, 


most 


culosis may 
operation. There are also 
forms of snobbery, 
curable and incurable cases—and we 
should plan a systematic attack upon 
it, for the sake of the oncoming gen- 


eration. 
§20 
Calling 
most irreconcilable in 
their reasons are best, 
may express hatred with comparatively 


Names:—People are not 
hatred 
but when they 


when 


little danger to themselves, or when 
their hatred may even bring them 


profit, gain and honour. Since in such 
cases the feelings of envy and _ infe- 
riority which are the real motives of 
hate are not readily admitted, or often 
are not known, various pre- 
texts are resorted to, and frequently 
the most absurd makeshifts will serve 
the purpose. Thus, whatever bad 
qualities may exist in the person 
whom one has decided to hate are ex- 
aggerated; by the same token others 
are invented; yes, in order that hate 
may be given an additional semblance 
of justification, bad qualities are arti- 
ficially and somewhat automatically 
bred in the hated person. 

But since this procedure always re- 
quires time and effort, and often even 
taxes the understanding, a much more 
convenient method has been developed. 
Terms which originally served merely 
as a way of designating some par- 
ticular party, nationality, or race are 
used with disparaging, derisive, or 
even insulting connotations. This prim 
itive and most pitiable form of polem- 
ics is called into play especially in 
politics, not only to give concise ex- 


even 


pression to one’s hatreds, but also as 
a way of unchaining, stimulating, and 
exploiting the hate instincts of others 
to one’s own advantage. 

We can hardly marvel at this, when 
not only numbskulls, scoundrels, and 
professional politicians, but also peo 
ple who are, so to speak, reputable and 
intelligent can be heard daily assert- 
ing more or less floridly that they are 
proud to belong to their nation, their 
their party. Such statements 
would be totally devoid of meaning 
unless we assumed that the people 
who make them consider it less hon- 
ourable, if not positively degrading, to 
belong to some other nation, 
party, and look upon the members of 
other 


race, 


Face, or 


nations, races, and parties as 
less commendable, if not actually de- 
testable or even odious, and wish to 


represent them so to others. 


21 


wn 


The Importance of Not Being Far- 
nest:—A man of genuine convictions 
will often expend far too much of his 
mental energies in 
which are not believed in at heart by 
most of those persons who pose as 
their adherents, their champions, and 
even as their martyrs. Thus in politics, 
as in most other human relationships, 
the disinterested person always has the 


combating views 


advantage over the one who is sincerely 
involved. For whereas defeat can have 
hardly more than a sportive signifi- 
cance to the former, the really inter- 
ested always puts his whole 
soul behind his beliefs; even in vic- 
tory he will pay a higher price than the 
other man, with losses greater than his 
could possibly he. 


person 


§22 
Aristocrats Among Lies:—When we 
speak of a lie, we are usually referring 
only to the mildest and most harmless 
form of 
true lie, if we may call it that, 
to other, much 


answers 
distinguished 
and it would hardly feel im- 
plicated on being called anything so 
(Continued on page 159) 


more 
names, 


‘tag’ seals the é 
. top. oe 


lying. The genuine lie, the | 
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Whole-hearted pleasure will 
greet the appearance of your Gift 
Box of ‘STANDARD’ FASTENER 
SPATS on Christmas morn. 


‘STANDARD’ FASTENER SPATS: 
have all the style, smartness of 
‘STANDARD’ BUTTON SPATS plus 
the advantage of a Hookless 
Fastener for quick, effortless 





adjustment or removal. 


Look for the ‘STANDARD’ label. 


One stroke fastens 
the ‘STANDARD’ 
SPAT. A special 
‘tongue’ protects 
the hose,and a 





‘STANDARD’ SPATS 
with or without the 
Fastener are tail- 
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ed Box-clot 

Pearl Gray, Medi- 
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Light Fawn, Dark 
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MERCEDES 


TORPEDO TRANSFORMABLE 4 pass. ““BREUETE” 
UPHOLSTERED WITH GENUINE ALPINA LIZARD SKIN 
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With Supercharger 
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Mc SSE A Good Cocktail 
And A Hearty Laugh 














Mosse originated six highly amusing de- 
signs. He had them colorfully embroidered 
on cocktail napkins of the typically ex- 
cellent Mosse quality. 


Utility and distinc 
tion combine to 
make these napkins 
the outstanding gift 
of the holiday sea 
son. 


One Dozen 
Napkins 
$18 


MOSSE 


INCORPORATED 


730 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK.IN™ 
SAN FRANCISCO STORE AT 478 POST STREET 
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This interesting 
design of an all 
Diamond Bracelet 
is worked out with 
296 brilliant cut 
stones —a_ total 
weight of almost 
10 carats — the 
price is $3500. 


New and attractive piecés of 
fine Jewelry are constantly 
being added to the Spaulding 
Collection; through our Paris * 
Branch we are in daily con+ 
tact with the best European 
ideas in modern jewelry, 


SPAULDING & GO. 


Jewelers 
23 Rue de Ja Paix 
PARIS 


Michigan Avente 
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Christmas 


Jollier 
with 


RADIO Z TUBES 


As the Yule-logs crackle 
and music fills the air, 
enjoy the Christmas 
melodies to their ut- 
most by having new 
Cunningham Radio 
Tubes in every 
socket of your 
radio. 

These ‘‘ambas- 
sadors of joy” 
make de- 

lightful 
Christmas 


gifts. 


— 
E. T. CUNNINGHAM, Inc. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 

Manufactured and sold under rights, patents 


and inventions owned and/or controlled by 
Radio Corporation of America 


CECA ATES 











A Novelist’s Laboratory 


(Continued from page 148) 


simple as a lie—just as many of the 
crooks and gunmen of politics would 
hardly turn the head if someone were 
to address them properly, they have 
so long been claiming the right to 
figure in world history as statesmen or 
heroes. 
§23 

The Mug Behind the Mask:—Polit- 
ical convictions? Often they are little 
more than a convenient mask to hide 
the repulsive mug of a villain. With 
the license of the masquerade as a 
protection, he can join in that turbu- 
lent political carnival which we prefer 
to call world history in our more sober 
moments—and he can his 
cowardly mischief unpunished, or even 
applauded. 


carry on 


§24 

Political Bullies:—Though ideas 
may seem to our mortal eyes irrecon- 
cilably at odds they will all end at 
peace in eternity. Though convictions 
may seem diametrically opposed. they 
will always be able to settle their dif- 
ferences by chivalrous combat. But 
parties, even if one of them possesses 
an intelligent purpose, and though they 


| only sling words at each other, con- 





front each other with clenched fists 
in their pockets, like bullies. 


§25 
Honour Dishonoured:—It is a fa- 
vourite sport with many politicians, 
journalists, and snobs to fasten a yel- 
low patch to some harmless, honour- 
able, and even nobly born word, as 
people in the past once did with the 
Jews in order that the mob might ridi- 
cule, insult, or maltreat them in com- 
fort and with impunity. In our times 
the street-arabs of the day have espe- 
cially pursued the three words: “prog: 
ress”, “freedom”, and “doubt”. 
$26 
The Crowd and the Man:—Mass ex- 
perience gives us no insight into the 
nature of the individual. We can 
never know whether a man is a be- 


| liever or a doubter, a hero or a cow- 


ard, good or evil, until he meets with 
some experience which is wholly per- 
sonal. It is certain that half the people 


| at prayer in a church can be unbe- 


lievers, and nine-tenths of a band of 


| heroes can be cowards—and it is just 


as certain that a generation which 
preaches love of mankind in the most 
glowing terms contains at least as 
many cold egoists and sentimental vil- 
lains in its ranks as any other. 
§27 

Innocent Bystanders:—How ridicu- 
lous a man would be who became in- 
dignant with a person for cheating at 
a game when fraud is permissible and 


|} even one of the rules, and when the 


honest player often poses as a cheat 


| in order to take in his partners. Yet 





are we not all like this naive onlooker 
—we stand around the green 
tables of politics and watch the play- 
with curiosity and excitement? 
They treat one another with great re- 


who 
ers 


spect, or with a show of great respect, 
at no added expense to themselves, for 
it is the onlookers who must settle up 
after the game, and must in fact pay 
the whole amount. 


§28 


The International Prize-Ring:—We 
may always question who was the vic- 
tor in an intellectual controversy. But 
there will difference of 
opinion as to which of two combat- 
ants forced the other to his knees, or 
which broke the other’s pate. So far, 
international politics has hardly ad- 
vanced beyond this elementary truth— 
and world history is taught and learned 
in about the same spirit. 

§29 

Defensive Majorities:—Hostile cur- 
rents always develop in a minority 
when the majority feels that the privi- 
leges which solely 
through numerical preponderance are 
endangered by the fact that the mi- 
nority is intellectually superior. 


§30 


The Letter and the Spirit of Be- 
lief:—International politics has its 
dogmas like religion; they go by the 
name of power, expansion, and _ pres- 
tige. But just as the genuinely religious 
are not among the literal believers, so 
the best patriots are rarely to be found 
among the politicians. 

§31 

Stage Supers:—For each man in pol- 
itics who has formed a definite opinion 
on the basis of personal experiences, 
after mature deliberation, and through 
honest conviction, there are hundreds 
of thousands of camp-followers: 
in good faith, some unthinking, and 
some looking to their own advantage. 
As they are the mere supernumeraries 
of slight political movements or of 
great historical events, it matters little 
to them (though they may not be aware 
of this) whether they stream out upon 
the stage from the right or the left to 
raise their senseless murmurings or 
bellowings with which the world re- 
sounds, 


never be a 


were obtained 


some 


§32 

Change by Force:—A new form of 
government is always set up by force. 
This is also the case, and perhaps es- 
pecially the case, when the change is 
made with the abolition of force for a 
catchword, although then force is em- 
ployed in more insidious manners than 
in out-and-out revolutions. 


$33 
Origin of the Brotherhood Idea:— 
To hail it as a virtue that people should 
feel mutually bound to one another— 


that was the bright thought of a man 
of power who needed a bodyguard. 
§34 
Simile:—Often mankind is like a 
little girl, who if a great man comes 
near her, gets frightened, runs off to 
the nursery, and then goes on playing 
with her dolls. 
§35 
The Perfect Drama:—In the perfect 
drama every single word, no matter 
how subordinate it might seem, could 
be traced through the labyrinth back 
to the roots of the play; and the 
slightest. most incidental character 
would serve some deeper purpose, even 
to the colour of his eyes. 
(Continued on page 152) 
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OU’LL send it off reluc- 

tantly ... this smart, 
capable lighter that is so at 
home in the best of sur- 
roundings. For Vester is a 
thoroughbred ... sets a new 
pace in style and depend- 
ability. Flame sheltered— 
working parts concealed— 
it holds thousands of lights 
within its 3-inch barrel. 
The only way to avoid the 
pangs of gift-reluctance is 
to buy your own Vester 
TableLighter while you are 
doing your Christmas shop- 
ping. If your dealer does not 
carry Vester, usethecoupon. 


Gold and Nickel- 
plated Combina- 
tion $7.50. Others 
in Silver and Gold 
Plate— Leathers " 
—Enamels at $10 
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ALFRED VESTER SONS, Ine. 
5H Mason Street, Providence, R. I. 
Send me the Vester TableLighter as ad- 
vertised. I enclose $7.50 in payment. If I 
decide to return lighter in good condi- 
refund my money. 
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Investment help— 
readily available 













j A man needs sound advice for an investment 
decision. He gets it quickly through a call to the 
nearest National City office. This office is a unit in 
a country-wide system of similar offices in 50 
American cities interconnected by 11,000 miles of 
private wires. It has contact as well with principal 
financial centers abroad. Whenever you have 
money to invest or want up-to-the-minute facts on 
your present holdings we invite you to make use 
of this equipment. Meanwhile let us send you our 
latest list covering a broad range of carefully 
investigated securities. 
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The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Europe, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 
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al Exposition, 1928 


Fo that shed grace as well 


as light in the modern home. 


This bridge lamp speaks elo- 
quently for itself — its frail 
beauty admirably portraying 
the "ART MODERNE.” 


One of the many lamps, tor- i 
chieres, consoles and other 
striking originations — inter- 
preted by the craftsmen of 
SALTERINI. 


Every piece bears the name of 

SALTERINI~ Seck them at 

the finest Shops and Department 
Stores. Send for booklet. 
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Have Chryson’s design your 
Christmas Greetings... each 
design is individual and ex- 
clusive ... expressing the 
moder trend of art... or 
distinctively mew versions of 
older art forms... in water 
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wt _ Wedding Invitations, An. 
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A distinctive Collar Pin. Smart dressers wear 
collar pins. This newly invented Ged Collar 
Pin with space for cravat to set in and the 
straight standing out of pin on eg will 
surely appeal to them. 1%. 1%4, and 2 in. 
ai ad Gold 14 K. $2.00—1/ 20 "Gold 10 











Exceedingly 
collar holders 


Collar Supporters. 
those favoring 


Ged Patent 

popular with 
which slip on because of the opening between 
holding grips for tie to set in, and the holding 
out of collar in good form Upper model, neat, 
refined looking, Plain and Fancy Square or 
Round Wire. Lower model Resembling Collar 


Pin in appearance. Round Wire. Either 
model, 1/10 Green Gold 14 K, $1.50, 1/20 
Gold 10 K. $1.00. 


Ged Tie Holder #4. 
and useful invention. 


A most ‘grea 
1/10 Geld 


$1.50, 1/20 Gold 10 K. $1 














The Ged “‘Sport” Tie Holder, # 2. 1/10 

Green Gold 14 K. $2.00. Ged-White 

Metal $1.00. Same design smaller # 3. 
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1/20 Green Gold 10 K. $1.00 





Ged Money 
Grip # 10. 
Hand craft 1/10 
Green Gold 14 K. $2.50. Hand craft Sterling 
Silver $2.50; larger size $3.00. 1/10 Green 
Gold 10 K. "$1. 50. Ged-White Metal $1.50. 
Engraving additional. 









Ged Money Grip # 15. Hand craft 
1/10 Green Gold 14 K. $3.00. 
Hand craft Sterling ar $3.00. 
1/10 Green Gold 10 K. $1.50. 
Ged-White Metal $1.50. 
Engraving addi- 
tional. 


Pleasing and 
practical for either use. Slips 
on bills easily and quickly. 
yd craft 1/10 Green Gold 

. $3.00. 1/20 Green Gold 
$2.00. Ged-White 
Metal $1. 50. 


BOVE and other Ged Patented Specialties 
in Sterling Silver, Heavy Gold Plate, 
and 14 K. and 18 K. Solid Gold, also Tie 
Hoiders with Genuine Stone settings at rea- 
sonable cost. 
Ged gifts for men, illustrated folders, 
mailed on request. Ged Quality marked 
Jewelry is featured by particular shops. 
not at yours, order direct. 


GED MFG. CO. 





Two Maiden Lane, New York 
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§36 


Dramatic Morality:—The drama 
must necessarily take for granted some 
definite attitude towards life and the 
presence of certain fixed ethical val- 
ues. It won’t do to affirm the myth at 
the beginning of a drama and to cast 
doubts upon it later; it won't do to 
envelop the dramatic action in an at- 
mosphere of pronounced characteris- 
tics and definite light effects, and then 
let it drop away like a removable 
cover or even rend it and point sud- 
denly into an infinity of unsolved and 
unsolvable problems. It won’t do to 
get one’s effects at the beginning of 
a drama by considering free will, guilt, 
responsibility and conscience as ab- 
solute realities, thus placing the world 
under ethical law, and at the end to 
question free will, guilt, and responsi- 
bility by picturing the world under the 
exclusive domination of causality. 
When the acrobat finally drops the 
enormous weight which he had seemed 
to lift with great strain, and permits 
the audience to see that they have 
been hoaxed by a piece of cardboard 
held in his fist, this may pass as 
legitimate clowning. But the drama 
will share the same fate if some high 
ethical value is allowed to grow pro- 
gressively lighter until by the end the 
heavy weight has become a bit of 
down. 


§37 


A Brief History of the Theatre:—We 
may call the underlying theme of an- 
cient drama the inevitability of fate, 
and that of classical drama the strug- 
gle of a great personality against op- 
position of all sorts, and that of 
romantic drama the wanderings and 
aberrations of the individual in the 
unbounded (thus genuine romantic 
drama is an impossibility). And for 
the underlying theme of modern trag- 
edy we must name the unsolvable 
contradiction between feeling and un- 
derstanding (thus modern tragedy 
necessarily becomes _tragi-comedy). 
The atmosphere of modern drama is 
determined by the realization that, al- 
though feeling and understanding may 
even occasionally be in apparent ac- 
cord and agreement, they keep wholly 
separate establishments. Kleist, with 
whom modern drama begins, speaks of 
the “confusion of feeling.” We might 
just as well call this the “confusion of 
the understanding.” As a matter of 
fact, each confuses the other. It is pre- 
cisely here that the tragi-comic enters, 
and one might almost say that where 
complete understanding begins, the 
drama must cease entirely. 


§38 
Self-Betrayal:—In comic drama the 


playwright most often betrays the de- 
fects of his own character—and in- 


variably in serious drama the defects 
of his mind. 


§39 


The Clever Playwright:—I am al- 
ways somewhat suspicious of play- 
wrights who can write their fourth 
act before their second. Obviously they 
know nothing of the unforeseen ad- 
ventures which the dramatist usually 
meets with on the way and which usu- 
ally provide the finest charms of his 
journey, though they are not always 
without danger. 

§40 


The Hero:—One reason why we de- 
sire the downfall of the hero in trag- 
edy may be that we can never decide 
to put full confidence in fate. We 
know that there are a myriad incal- 
culable forces operating beyond the 
individual, and that these, even in the 
guise of absurd accidents, can become 
destiny. And we are never content if 
the hero, whom we have come to 
cherish, is again released by the poet 
among the appalling uncertainties of 
existence. Not until he has finally 
gone under can either he or we be 
at rest. 


§41 


Theatrical Death:—In art we must 
discard the prejudice that death 
itself must have connotations of gloom. 
Rather, it is something so eminently 
natural that in the work of art, it can 
give cause for amusement as well as 
agitation. When a character is in- 
cidental and makes no close claims 
upon our sympathies, we are readily 
able to admit this point of view, evi- 
dently because the associational 
threads which run from this more re- 
mote, incidental character to our own 
fate are not so frequent or so strong. 
Hamlet’s death affects us tragically; 
the death of Polonius is at best tragi- 
comic; and similarly death in the 
puppet play is still more tragi-comic 
in its effect, though it may also be 
touching. The pain at the fall of the 
marionette which the eternal child’s 
heart within us experiences, is imme- 
diately translated by adult logic into 
amusement, since these bona fide 
marionettes, in contrast to many sup- 
posedly tragic figures which are often 
little more than unreal marionettes, 
renounce in advance the attempt to 
make ys believe that they are enacting 
a human fate. 


§42 


The Public:—The public is much 
more intelligent than it thinks, but 
we dare not let it know this, lest it 
become still more presumptuous than 
it is already. 

$43 


Enthusiasm :—I have no faith in en- 
thusiasts who are as profoundly im- 
pressed by their gift of enthusiasm as 
by the object of their enthusiasm. 
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But Irresistible 





Made of enduring Bake- 
lite. Outside metal gold- 
filled. Propels, repels. 
expels the leads. All pen- 
cil conveniences. 


ERE is the Xmas gift that will 
raise any male’s always boyish 


heart to Heaven No. 7 


A new gadget, quite unique, that will 
save his time and guard his temper. 

The MULTI-Vider multiplies, divides, 
gets stock yields, does all sorts of prac- 
tical math tricks—instantly. Here is the 
Unfurrower of furrowed brows. No more 
need for this: 


It writes down the answer to the 
problems it solves. It’s as fine an auto- 
matic pencil as ever king’s eye coveted. 


A useful companion indeed, to trav- 
elers bartering in foreign markets. 


If your shop doesn’t have them, send 
in the coupon 


RUXTON 


MULTI-VIDER 


PENCIL 


Ruxton Mutrti-Viper CorporatTION, 
Graybar Building, New York City 
Send me Multi-Vider Pencil with New 
Instruction Booklet giving full directions 

for use. I enclose $6. 
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Nine out of ten Isotta Fraschinis are purchased 
without a“demonstration.” Their perfor- 
mance is so readily proved beyond all 
comparison, that it is now taken for 
granted by automobile 
connoisseurs. 
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from their appearance. Bodies are indi- 
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Upholstery, color schemes and fit- 
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skilled interior decorators. 
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COHE Jaeger 8 Day Swiss American Watch 
for automobiles sets a new standard for motor 
car timepieces. Heretofore “just a clock” would 
do. Now exacting folks specify the exact 
Jaeger—the world’s foremost motor car time- 


piece. . 
«JAEGER \ATCH COMPANY Quality 
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Imported from France 
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This is Piccadilly Circus, in the heart 
of London—near which is the famous little Pic 


cadilly tobacco shop of Carreras, Ltd. 


Biv the man who has 
not yet filled his pipe with 
CRAVEN MIXTURE! But 
envy him, too! He 
has yet to enjoy the de- 
lightful experience of 
smoking his first pipeful 
of London’s favorite to- 
bacco. Has that pleasure 
been yours? 

CRAVEN MIXTURE 
truly fine imported to- 
bacco, first blended at 
the command of the 
Third Earl of Craven in 
1867—can now be had at 
the better tobacconists 
in the United States and 
Canada, too. For a liberal 
sample tin, send 10c in 
stamps to Carreras, Ltd., 
220 Fifth Ave., New York. 





"iacenenes Special pean 
| Carreras, Ltd., 220 Fifth Avenue, | 
1 New York City. | 
| I enclose 10c in stamps. Send liberal | 
| sample tin of CRAVEN MIXTURE. | 
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| | 
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the guinea fowl, 
| gravy. 
| the hors d’wuvres are not to be missed 
|; —a veritable feast in themselves, 





A Gastronomic Garland 


Being an Investigation Into The Cuisine of 


Certain of the American Food Dispensaries 


By CHARLES G. SHAW 


IAT really first-rate restaurant 
cooking is not to be had outside 
Paris—or its immediate environs 

—is assuredly a firm belief instilled in 
the minds of many. That the chefs of 
the French capital stand, out of all 
the world, alone is a further not ur 
accepted fact. Feverishly that gourmet 
who will smack his lips at the mere 
thought of a Caille a la Souvaroff from 
Larue’s or a canard au sang from the 
Tour d’ Argent, will, on the other hand, 
gape in open-mouthed horror at the 
very notion of sitting down to an 
American-cooked meal. And yet, were 
this same fastidious fellow to be 
whisked away, blindfolded, on a magic 
carpet, from France to the U. S. A. 
and fed some of the specialties from 
certain of our more worthy establish- 
ments, he would, without hesitancy 
and with equal gusto, pronounce them 
every bit as ambrosial. His field, 
moreover, would be no limited one. 

To name more than a small fraction 
of the country’s choicest eating resorts 
in an article of this length would be 
obviously attempting the impossible. 
And hence—out of a nation-wide selec- 
tion—I shall touch upon only a chosen 
few, together with their major and 
more memorable dishes. That I shall 
fail to set down numerous others dear 
to one’s heart and esophagus I regret- 
fully concede; but with the apology 
that it has been necessary due to 
limited space and not because I have 
deemed them unworthy of mention. 
But enough. Let us consider those at 
hand. 

In New Orleans, at the famed and 
ancient Antoine’s, surrounded by a 
low-ceilinged, dimly-lighted chamber, 
[ would direct the seeker of luscious 
things to the oysters baked on steam- 
ing embers and cloaked in thin curls 
of the crispest bacon known to mortal, 
with the slightest garniture of chopped 
chives. At the Villa Marguerita, 
couched behind the beveled-windows 
of Charleston’s noble Battery, I would 


|make a note of the glazed Virginia 


ham, with candied sweet potatoes and 
grilled in its own 
At Los Angeles’ Victor Hugo, 


em- 
bracing an array of hand-picked an- 


|chovies, chopped and pickled beets, 


stuffed eggs, thon a l’huile, and a 
fetching arrangement of sliced pep- 
pers, while at Hackney’s inlet resort, 
on the northern end of Atlantic City’s 
Boardwalk, one will readily acclaim 
the broiled live Jobsters, bathed in a 
sauce of butter (with celery on the 
side) to be among the finest ever en- 
countered. 

In Philadelphia stands a sea-food 
house, called Boothby’s, where the last 
word in minced clams, “panned and 
peppered with onions”, are to be had 
for the asking, and in a Washington 
retreat, known as Harvey’s, the pot 
roasts and kidney pies can be spoken 
of as nothing less than tangible 
dreams. Mitrovitch’s, below the level 
of San Antonio’s sidewalks, heralded 


far and wide for its flaked shrimps 
steeped in a garb of mayonnaise, too, 
should be catalogued along with 
Durgin and Park’s, in the market dis- 
trict of Boston, a meeting place for 
those who would enjoy the finest 
planked shad or a_ done-to-a-turn 
double sirloin. 

In Chicago there is the Marshall 
Field Grill, celebrated for its meats 
and fish; in Connecticut, the Walling- 
ford Inn, for its chicken and waffles, 
Morey’s in New Haven, for its South- 
down chops and the Port of Missing 


Men, at Ridgefield, for its fowl and 
vegetables. In Baltimore there is the 


Hotel Rennert that ladles out the 
grandest sausages and _ buckwheat 
cakes made by man; in San Francisco, 
Frank’s and Tate’s—both houses of 
gastronomic fitness; in Pittsburgh, the 
White Horse, distinguished for its 
Baked Alaskas; and the new Cham- 
berlain at Fort Munroe, where the 
Norfolk spots will cause the most 
phlegmatic to enthuse. At Mrs. Pick- 
ett’s, in Atlanta, Georgia, one is served 
amidst a spectacle of other dainties, 
the tastiest home-made pies and pud- 
dings imaginable, while at the Patio, 
in Santa Barbara, beneath a. star- 
splashed sky, the perfect touch in 
California cookery is artfully blended 
with its Spanish counterpart. 

And still what a horde remains un- 
chronicled! 

In New England, at a certain way- 
side inn, well off the beaten track of 
Sunday motorists, may be daily 
relished mutton quite as marvelous as 
any to be gleaned in all Wales; in a 
Virginia shack on the waterfront, 
shellfish as fine as any to be had in 
Brittany; in New Jersey, in a smoke- 
drenched hall, sauerkraut the equal of 
Bavaria’s best; in Florida, beneath 
nodding palm trees, broiled pompano, 
than which none tastier exists. 

That a deluge of mock restaurants 
(in the shape of drug-store-sandwich- 
bars, cafeterias and automats) have 
flooded the country within recent years 
is granted. That a still larger number 
of such blotches upon the American 
scene will unquestionably drape the 


future is likewise granted, which fact. | 
detract | 


however, should in no way 
from the merits of the Genuine Article. 

Richest of all in the country’s gas- 
tronomic haunts naturally is New 
York, which city gives birth to a dif- 
ferent crop every season, boasting new 
and succulent specialités by the score. 
True enough, a first-rate eating house 
is not made over night, it often requir- 
ing a span of years to achieve the 
proper seasoning, and while many a 
New Yorker will bemoan the fact that 
such glamourous haunts as Martin’s, 
Delmonico’s and Rector’s are no more, 
many others of grade A calibre have 
come into being since the passing of 
those famous in former days. 

Among these, I would particularly 
note the Polignac, cosy in its East 
Fifty-first Street setting, under the di- 
rection of the painstaking Peter and 

(Continued on page 156) 
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Imported from Stockholm 


A most delectable flavour similar to 
Bacardi. Made by the famous distil- 
lers, J. Cederlunds Soner. Caloric in 


cocktails adds a delicious originality. 


B. B. Dorr & Co., 247 Park Ave., New York 
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A triumph for simplicity is the new 
Corwith lavatory. Chaste sculptural 
line, an unostentatious set-back in 
the slab, a rectangular bow]; the deft- 
est of differences have given it originality 
without a hint of freakishness. Other 
pieces, a bath, a dressing table, a combina- 
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Gift 


for the Entire Family 


ERE’S the Christmas gift that is sure 

to please—a real thrill for the en- 
tire family. Right in the home, young 
and old, can now enjoy the health- 
giving thrill of a brisk canter, a snappy 
trot, a racing gallop. 

Fifteen minutes on the Battle Creek 
HEALTH HORSE peps up Dad for the 
day’s work, Mother for her social du- 
ties, Sonny for school. Here’s the best 
gift of all—vigorous health! 

Tone up your muscles, banish that 
dull, listless feeling, get rid of flabby 
fat and build solid, healthy flesh. The 
Battle Creek HEALTH HORSE is a vigor 
builder, a creator of fine, youthful fig- 
ures, a zestful tonic—all in one. 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 
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prominent statesmen, big business ex- 7 


ecutives, leading society women—are 


now using the “Mechanical Horse” to | 


keep physically fit. The Battle Creek 
HEALTH HORSE reproduces exactly the 
health-giving benefits of horseback-rid- 
ing without the risk and expense of 
keeping a live animal. Easy to operate, 
sturdily built, always ready for service. 
Send for FREE book “RIDE YOUR WAY 
TO HEALTH” telling about the enjoy- 


able new way to keep well and young. © 


Write—TODAY! 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Other days, other ways. Manners, today, 
are as far from Victorian ceremonials, as 
shingled Phyllis in half-a-frock, box-pleated, 
is far from Phyllida in her seven starched 
petticoats and whalebone bodice. 


Externals! Underneath Phyllis is Phyllida 


still. Underneath, the 


fundamentals of 


manners, carved by generations of gently- 
bred people out of habits and traditions, 
are unchanged and unchanging. 


quette, at any time. 


these things that do not change gives poise; unsclf- 
conscious ease; unarrogant assurance; a delicate precision in the 
handling of anything from a porcelain teacup to an international 


It is poise that one derives from Vogue’s Book of Etiquette. 


Vogue’s Book of Etiquette covers, in its thirty-two delightfully 
written chapters, all the more intricate ins-and-outs of social 
practise today. But besides answering the special questions of 
the moment, Vogue makes clear the principles on which they are 
based; on which one may build poise enough, assurance enough, 
to deal gracefully, and adequately, with any question of eti- 


This poise is nine-tenths of social confidence, and eight-tenths 
of social charm. 


VOGUE'S 


To order by mail, 


BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 


The foundation of good breeding; formal and informal entertaining; 
distinction in dress, speech and correspondence; alterations in present- 
day social usage; and many other questions are set forth in Vogue’s 
Book of Etiquette. By the editors of Vogue, the acknowledged 
court of authority in America on all debatable niceties of good form. 
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Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, New York City 


Please send me one copy 
of Vogue’s Book of Etiquette. 


I enclose $4. 





























VANITY FAIR 


A Gastronomic Garland 


(Continued from page 154) 


famed for its guinea hen Smitaine 
with raisins and wild rice: the Mar- 
guery, at 270 Park, super-mart and 
dazzling, which boasts a crépes Suzette 


and noisette of Venison Grand Veneur 


unequalled the world over; and the 
Colony on Madison, costly, true 
enough, but then cost pales into in- 
significance when one considers its 
soufflés San Faustino, its bisque of 
green turtle and Coeur Flottant, Mer- 
veilleux. 

For those who would seek adven- 
ture in cuisine, who would unearth a 
new sauce rather than behold the most 
dazzling débutante in all her diaphan- 
ous glory—for those who would eschew 
the formal raiment of evening, I must 
not omit the name of Liichow, still 
intrenched in its time-honored quar- 
ters in Fourteenth Street—spacious, 
cheery, and festive—where, to the 
strain of a Strauss or Lehar waltz, one 
dines on a masterful Geddémpfte Rin- 
derbrust or Prager Schinken mit Kar- 
toffelsalat, topped off by a quince jam 
pancake fit for Olympus. Also there is 
Billy the Oysterman’s, a few blocks 
uptown, with its Home Baked soft 
clam pie and filet of flounder a la 
Billy; Cavanaugh’s, further west, 
where the choicest of oyster stews and 
tenderloins are to be had; the Three 
Star Chop House, in Forty-seventh 
Street, patronized for its sauerkraut 
juice cocktails, its steamed roast beef 
hash and toasted cheese and bacon; 
Dinty Moore’s, a block south, famed 
for its double lamb chcps and extra 
porterhouse steaks; “Halloran’s, on 
Sixth, that dishes out a more than 
gustful sugar cured ham; Ye Olde 
Dutch Tavern, in John Street, sought 
after for its beef a la mode with potato 
pancakes, and further down the street 
—Farrish’s, for its lamb kidneys; 
Engel’s new rathskeller, on West 
Forty-third, frequented for its lentil 
soup (with frankfurters) and Ham- 
burger steak smothered in onions; Ye 
Olde Chop House, in Cedar Street, 
prominent for its grilled’ Woods Hole 
clams, the Café Thomas for its pot 
pies, and last, but by no means least, 
Broad’s in East Third Street, the home 
of chowders and delectable roasts of 
all sorts. 

Of a still different character must 
be included yet another type, embrac- 
ing the Lafayette, that adorns a 
corner of University Place, the site 
of old Martin’s (the first New York 
restaurant to specialize in French 
cooking), acclaimed throughout the 
land for its escargots a la Parisienne, 
and just around the corner, its elder 
brother—the Brevoort House, where 
the lettuce and beef salad puts to 
shame the feebleness of words; the 
Caviar—to be visited for its mush- 
rooms with sour cream and bliny; the 
Beaux Arts, overlooking Bryant Park, 
for its moules mariniéres, frogs’ legs 
provencale and péches flambées; the 
Fraunces Tavern, in Pearl Street, for 
its crab flakes; not to forget Mori’s. 
down in Bleecker, best known for its 
onion soup and guava preserves. 

Then, too, there is the Voisin, an- 
other Park Avenue retreat, where the 


C3? 


pastry (and what pastry!) wagons 
are so high it requires a brace of 
waiters to move them; Le Mirliton, 
to be applauded for its roast duck and 
tea biscuits; the Crillon, on Lexing. 
ton, for its squab chicken en casserole 
au beurre and its unbelievable alliga- 
tor pears; L’Aiglon, for its aiguillette 
of Salmon Florentine; the restaurant 
Cyrano for its Whitebait Panachées 
and crépes Bar-le-Duc; the Meadow- 
brook, for its baby lamb steak sauté, 
Mascotte; the Divan Parisien, for its 
breaded escalope of veal Maréchale; 
Sherry’s, for its coupes aux fraises; 
and Pierre’s for its marrons glacés. 

In the matter of top-notch hotel 
cooking there is, of course, the Ritz, 
whose hachis de volaille is in a class 
by itself, the Madison, notable for its 
vol-au-vent of chicken d la reine, the 
Ambassador, whose créme de santé 
and tomate en Surprise cause the 
mouth to water at their very mention, 
the St. Regis, illustrious for its tourne- 
dos and patisserie, the Park Lane, for 
its Cassolette of Sweetbread Vendéme, 
the Vanderbilt for its tempting des- 
serts, and the Plaza, for years eminent 
as a place to go for toothsome filets. 

Of the vast Italian batch, I put at 
the top of the list Moneta’s, located in 
Mulberry Street, a popular hang-out 
for newspaper men during the lunch- 
eon hour, where the fairest of raviolis 
and spaghettis are prepared by the 
ever-attentive Papa himself in the 
cleanliest kitchen it has ever been my 
lot to inspect. For Mexican delights I 
name the Restaurant Fornos, should 
one crave superb tamales, tortillas, or 
chile con carnes; and the Ceylon- 
India for its innumerable highly- 
spiced Singhalese curries. 

And still another group remains, a 
group already considerable in num- 
bers, yet increasing every day, to wit: 
those shielded by locked and bolted 
doors, the names of which, for the 
sake of discretion, I must, alas! with- 
hold. 

As for the nearby metropolitan 
roadhouses, whose aim is perfection in 
food rather than jazz, there is, first 
and foremost, Henri’s at Lynbrook, a 
rambling rustic mansion, specializing 
in French cuisine and possessing one 
of the best chefs in all the Western 
Hemisphere, where a repast equal to 
any in the city of the Seine may be 
obtained. Among its countless offer- 
ings are potage Parmentier, tranche 
de saumon froid, ravigote and any of 
a hundred Elysian casseroles. A few 
miles to the north lies the Beau Sé- 
jour, just off the Motor Parkway, re- 
nowned for its broilers and lamb 
steaks, and at Sheepshead Bay there 
is Villepigue’s, chiefly visited for its 
soft shell crabs and jumbo lobsters, 
as well as the Valley View Farm, at 
Hawthorne, a tavern whose prepara- 
tion of hams would be difficult to 
match anywhere in Europe. 

Withal, a highly varied and palate- 
tickling galaxy, embracing every 
known brand of the nation’s culinary 
art. A garland of gastronomy, in truth, 
fit to adorn the most finical of appe- 
tites. 
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LONDON DRY 





Distilled in London 


A revelation in flavour. Contains no 


essential oils or harmful ingredients. 
Distilled especially for the States 
by Halloway Distilling Co. Ltd. 
B. B. Dorr « Co., 247 Park Ave., New York 
Please send without charge your illustrated 
book “Cordial Cocktail Confidences’” #20. 
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N this issue of Vanity Fair, the 

following authors, among others, 

are represented. Follow a few bio- 
eraphical notes, which may prove of 
interest to our readers: 

ANDERSON, SHERWOOD: continues to 
maintain himself in the réle of country 
editor in the hamlet of Marion, Vir- 
ginia, permitting himself only occa- 
sional sabbaticals out in the great 
world. His story in this issue, That 
Sophistication, is unusual in the line of 
his work in that it is laid among the 
Americo-Parisian impostors and_ is 
zlmost satirical in its ridiculing of 
poses and poseurs. 

Barton, Ratru: is a painter and 
caricaturist who is in process of chang- 
ing his becoming an 
author, a book of his having been an- 
nounced by the company of Knopf 
under the tentative title of God's 
Country, a Short History, illustrated 
by the author. His permanent resi- 
dence is in Paris, though he is now 
sojourning in the country which gives 
its name to his book. His wife is Ger- 
maine Tailleferre, a composer and one 
of the original members of the famous 
group, Les Six. Mr. Barton recently 
added to his collection of trinkets the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour. 

Bourrno, WittiaM: holds the pres- 
ent World’s Polyglot Championship, 
having been born in the Malay Quar- 
ter of Cape Town, South Africa, of 
Irish parents, left home at the age of 
thirteen, functioned here and there as 
stoker, prize-fighter and sundry, en- 
listed for the duration of the war in 
the British Army, and being now a 
columnist for the New York World. 
His two most jealous boasts are that 
he is the image of Aubrey Beardsley, 
who was the second ugliest man in the 
world, and that his oldest friend dates 
no farther back than 1916. Simon and 
Schuster will presently publish a new 
book of his which has to do with 
such master-men as Cellini, Casanova, 
et al. 

GaBriEL, GILBERT: has been offered 
a position with the New York Amer- 
ican at a salary which will probably 
be the all-time high for dramatic 
critics and he will probably be accept- 
ing it time these 
lines get into print. He was at last 
accounts dramatic critic for the New 
York Sun. He is now writing a 
musical novel with a prima donna 
heroine and lives in a pent-houge on 
the roof of an office building on 
Madison Square. 

Forp, Corey: is one of the most 
vital and prolific of American humour- 
ists, but he has been for some time 
concealing an extraordinary talent 
with the short story. Vanity Fair calls 
your especial attention to his repre- 
sentation in this issue, For There Was 
No Room at the Inn, which is offered 
as one of the best short stories pub- 
lished in America in the year 1928. 
Mr. Ford commutes irregularly during 
the year between Larchmont, New 


stripes and 


regularly by the 


York, and Freedom, New Hampshire. 

Give, ANDRE: is unquestionably 
among the three or four leaders of 
European literature. The development 
of his method and the range of his 
subjects continue to be unpredictable 
with the publication of each new book. 
He is now living in the Villa Mont- 


morency at Auteuil in the colony 
originally founded by the Goncourt 
brothers. The invasion of the best- 


seller field by his novel, The Counter- 
jeiters, was one of the most astound- 
ing phenomena ever to bewilder the 
publishing world. 

Nicotson, Hon. Harorp: is an ex- 
tremely representative embellishment 
of the group of English 
writers. He is the son of Lord Car- 
nock, one-time British Ambassador to 
Madrid and St. Petersburg, and he 
himself began his mature life in the 
having 
Persia and Constantinople. 
knows him chiefly as the author of 
Some People, in which he discovered 
a gracefully bilious opinion of life and 
people, and an extraordinarily neat 


younger 


been sent to 


America 


diplomacy, 


way with words. 

Rippett, Joun: has, since he was 
last biographed in this department, 
become the terrible infant of Amer- 
ican criticism. The more imperishable 
of his lampoons of contemporary 
books and authors have now been col- 
lected and published by The John Day 
Company under the title of Meaning 
Vo Offense. His own personal (unpub- 
lished) scrap-book of the bad words 
that have periodically been flung in 
his direction is said to compare in 
bulk very favourably with those of 
George Jean Nathan, Jim Tully and 
John Roach Straton. Mr. Riddell, who, 
as it has been explained in a previous 
biographical note, is a Welshman, has 
maintained a policy of eschewing the 
company of literary people while in 
America. He is thus independent of 
the prevailing cliques in American 
letters. Vanity Fair has made tenta- 
tive plans, however, to present Mr. 
Riddell formally in to his 
fellow-critics, if it is possible to obtain 
adequate police protection. 

TayLor, Dees: has just completed 
a year in Europe under the auspices 
of a Juilliard Fellowship conferred to 
permit him to work on a new opera. 
As is already well known, he is the 
editor of Musical America, encyclo- 
pedic in knowledge, multiple-talented, 
and the husband of Mary Kennedy 
who is shortly to have a play, Jordan, 
produced in London. 

Wooticott, ALEXANDER: is 
ently eking out his old age in Olym- 
pian bliss in a house called the Cam- 
disguised as 


person 


pres- 


panile and_ elaborately 
Venice. The Venetian illusion is, as a 
matter of fact, passably carried out, 
as his porch overlooks the East River 
and Blackwell’s Island; and in such 
a trance of self-hypnosis, Mr. Wooll- 
cott is said to be writing a new book, 
title and theme unannounced. 
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C Z ERE is the modern foun- 
tain of youth! A trifle added 
to the water, and your daily 
tub becomes an occasion of 
luxurious comfort. The scent 
is so delicate, so exquisitely 
dainty, as to excite the ardor 
of a queen. The water becomes 
as soft and smooth as the dew 
of early morn. And as you 
dress, you feel a new vigor 
and energy, and you are equal 
to the most trying of social 
obligations! 
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-.. contains 
pictures of charmingly 
decorated tables 
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hints for giving even 
simple menus real 
distinction and sug- 
gestions for serving 
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“For the Hostess” is 
just as valuable to 
the woman with one 
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hostess with a whole 
corps of them. 
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GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Make out your Christmas list now ... especially your list of those friends 
whose taste is so good that it is hard to choose for them. Put down one 


of the Condé Nast Publications opposite each name. 


Almost all people 


with charming houses, modern minds, and smart clothes will take one or 
another of the three . . . . Vogue, Vanity Fair, House & Garden. We send 
Christmas gift cards in your name to each recipient in time for Christmas, 


by air mail if necessary. 


VOGUE 
$6.00 


OES any woman need to be told 
what Vogue is? All over the world, 
wherever women of taste and fashion are 
to be found, you will find them reading 
the American, the British, the French or 
the German Vogue. It is the world’s 
leading authority on fashions and all 
matters of social usage and entertaining. 
Every woman who dresses well uses 
its early, authentic fashion information 
as one of her principal sources and guides 
in buying her clothes. 


26 issues a year 


VANITY FAIR 
$3.50 


ANITY FAIR is for the intelligent, 

modern-minded person . . . man or 
woman ... who cares for the arts, goes 
to the theatre and concerts, plays golf and 
bridge, keeps up with modern thought 
and taste in every way. 

It prints a good deal of Continental 
fiction, written for people of cultivated 
taste... and has a group of famous lit- 
erateurs and critics writing for it regu- 
larly. Some contributors are: 

Alexander Woollcott 
Heywood Broun 
Deems Taylor 
Gilbert Gabriel 
Percy Hammond 
G. K. Chesterton 


Compton Mackenzie 
Paul Morand 
Ferenc Molnar 
Arthur Schnitzler 
Sherwood Anderson 
Theodore Dreiser 


12 issues a year 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
$3.50 


NY family who makes a pet of its 

house . . . any friend who loves a 

garden . will appreciate House & 
Garden. 

During the year it covers all the inter- 
ests of the well-bred house . . . its archi- 
tecture, decoration, scientific household 
equipment, and the planning and plant- 
ing of its garden and grounds. It pub- 
lishes the work of all the leading archi- 
tects, decorators, and landscapists and 
covers all sections of the country. 


12 issues @ year 


ConpE Nast PusLicaTIons 


Graybar Building, New York 


Please enter the Gift Subscriptions listed opposite. 
I enclose §$............ .... [ understand that you will send 


Christmas gift cards to the recipients direct. 


Mr. 
Donor’s Namew. ae bol 2s Nee eee eee 
Mis 


fiss 


Address.............. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


WEAGABING PREG@s. 006.0400 
SUBSCRIPTION : 
S SER ar ene 
COUPON ores 

i Address 
SS: MAGAZINE Prige 5) 3. 
LE tee = Send to Mr. NOR RA Ort ed UIE RAS ie: 
*o* Address <thddacnnuaheedsadeesere se sbuaheknkersessgheaasthateeaeeiser -V.F.-12-28 
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THE NEW 


FLEETWOODS 
TeWimate in Luxurious Qacherafe. 














By those who desire a motor car expressing their own tastes and 
individuality, the I'leetwood Body Corporation has collaborated with the 
Cadillac Motor Car Company tn interpreting tn the new Fleetwood-Cadillacs 
and I'leetwood-La Salles the very ultimate in luxurtous coachcraft. 

Style—“the tnvartable mark of any master,” individuality of appeal and 
perfect craftsmanship, these have long constituted an tdeal and a tradition 
with Fleetwood. They are in very fact symbolized by the name Fleetwood. 

Three generations of coach-crafters passed this tdeal and this tradition to 
the present I'leetwood Body Corporation which has, since, uninterruptedly 
specialized in the production of custom-built bodies precisely interpreting 
owners peculiar artistic perception and preference. 

As in the days of early American coachcraft, Fleetwood’s successors to 
those Eighteenth Century artisans with their Old World traditions of crafts- 
manship, still produce the highest quality work, today specifically destined for 
those fields of motor cng service where style factors — beauty, charm of contour, 
perfection of proportions, luxur tous appotntment—are paramount. 

Representative creations of this famous line are now avatlable in twenty- 
two exquisite models, F'leetwood designed and Fleetwood built, and can be had 
only inthe new Cadillacsand La Salles. Varying body types and styles are on dis- 
play in the Cadillac-La Salle showrooms of the more tmportant centers through- 
out the country, and at our Salon and Studios, 10 East 57th Street, New York. 


FLEETWOOD BODY CORPORATION 
UNIT OF FISHER BODY CORPORATION + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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STEINWAY 


“SN THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS ~* 
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Many notable compositions have come 
from the pen of Sergei Rachmaninoff in 
the course of his distinguished career, but 
none exceeds in beauty and depth of feel- 
ing the beautiful sacred music which he 
wrote for the Greek Orthodox Church. In 
it is all the religious fervor, the exalted 
mysticism of Holy Russia. 


EvEN to those who have no expert 
knowledge of pianos, it is apparent 
that some good reason must exist for 
the universal prestige of the Steinway. 


The answer is simplicity itself. The 
Steinway is the leading piano among 
musicians everywhere because it is by 
far the best piano made—and has been 
for more than seventy-five years. 


_— 
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RUSSIAN MASS, painted for the STEINWAY COLLECTION by ROCKWELL KENT 


No one requires more of a piano 
than the professional pianist. And it 
is a significant fact that virtually every 
great pianist from Liszt to Rachmani- 
noff has chosen the Steinway, both for 
personal and concert use. 


Artists of this rank demand a sonor- 
ity and brilliance of tone, a degree of 
sensitivity which lie beyond the range 
of the ordinary instrument. They must 
have a piano capable of undergoing 
constant use without ill effect. They 
require depth, power, responsiveness. 
And these things they find in their 
highest degree in the Steinway. 

The extraordinary durability of the 
Steinway is the true index of its econ- 
omy. For 30, 40, and even 50 years or 
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more it will serve you well, as only the 
best and finest things can serve you. 
Calculated on the basis of cost-per- 
year, the Steinway is the most econom- 
ical piano you can own. And you need 
never buy another piano. 


= : =n 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community, or 
near you, through whom you may purchase a new 
Steinway piano with a 10% cash deposit, and the 
balance will be extended over a period of two 
years. Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 
10% down 


STeEINWAY & Sons, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


and up—plus 
transportation 


balance 
in two years 
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